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PETERS 


Gildkote Vs 


(COPPER PLATED) 









... will not rust. pit, 
erode, or foul the barrel 


When we announced Peters RUSTLESS Cartridges a few years ago, 
it appeared that the ultimate had been reached in ammunition. Now, 
with Peters GILDKOTE, a further improvement has been made. 

These wonderful cartridges are clean to shoot and clean to handle. 
No more greasy hands and greasy pockets, no more dirt adhering to the 
bullets and getting into the barrel or action of the gun or pistol. No 
more need to fear the effects of different temperatures on the grease 
lubrication—there is no grease. 

GILDKOTE is a lubricating metal developed in the Peters Labora- 
tories. It makes the cartridges much cleaner to handle and completely 
protects the barrel against metal fouling. J/¢ gives much greater accu- 


racy because of its cleanliness. 


GILDKOTE, with Rustless Priming Mixture, absolutely eliminates 
any necessity for cleaning the barrel. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-26 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
































Good Cleaning Supplies, Rifles, AMMUNI- 
TION and MEN Are Necessary to Win!! 
Are You and Your Rifles Fit? 










- - “AMERICAN 
WORKACE PISTOL-SHOOTING” 


By Frazer. A Book for Shooters, writ- 
ten in an interesting, clear, and con- 
cise manner by a distinguished pistol 
"gee bere a 








BUCKEYE TUBE SIGHT 














SCREWS INTO FRONT. SECTION 





SECTION 





For all rifles, complete .... .. $20.00 





PERFECTION 






“WORKACE” ELECTRIC WOODWORKER K-2 Perfection Micrometer Sight for 
A REAL WOODSHOP OUTFIT—(Illustrated) > PSM aN 7 
Includes 8-inch Circular Saw, 6-inchx 36-inch Lathe, 4-inch Jointer, %4 H. P. LYMAN 








G. E. Motor, Sub-Base and Spindle Attachments for Grinding, Polishing, etc., all Front Sight Ramp style, ivory or gold 
eo ee. She See eR Ae) ee nec -~eklgtye:sc She, Uy, Gaels i. MC: I ioe ceaptpeeneeontionn : 










Used Leather Slings sibs but in good 


| .22 New Type Model 52 Winchester with Speedlock and Semi-Beaver-Tail Fore condition) .............. nsnsseeeece 75 cents 


End Stock, to N. R. A. members only ..................... _...-.. $60.00 SIGHT COVERS 









ma Front- — Covers, 
each . seechicdnhabaiiielin 10 cents 






EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING CASES 
English Golf Bag Material for .22 Sporter, .30 Sporter, Springfield Sporter, or LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPE 
pms Se Wemeeeet, WRN os : . $4.00 
To your specifications ... . ave $4.50 ———$$<$<$ 


Complete with Mounts, Bases, Base 
Screws, Taps, and Drill ............ $44.00 
















BULL’S-EYE PISTOLS 


For the Tyro and Expert—lots of fun . 










SHOT-HOLE GAUGES 
.22, .30, .38, .45, each. . 45 cents 
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RADIATOR EMBLEMS CLEANING RODS 
Parker Ball-Bearing, Celluloid Cover, 


N. R. A. Auto Radiator Emblems—attractive replica of a Frontiersman, co eee ee $1.75 
Enamel ....... ee costes ecules _ Same as above, .30 caliber - 

















A Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies and Sundries are Carried in Our New 1930 
Catalogue. Have You Your Copy? 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


816 Barr Building, 910 17th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. | 
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The Mark Master 
of Guncraft 


WINCHESTER 


PROOF 


In these two words is summed up one vital reason 
for the dependability and service for which Win- 
chester rifles and shotguns have long been recognized 
world wide. 


The Winchester Proof mark, found on every 
Winchester rifle and shotgun, regardless of price, 
means that the completely assembled gun has been 
fired with a heavy overload, far in excess of any load 
for which the gun is designed —and that it has come 
through that searching test without the slightest sign 
of strain or flaw. 


Every Winchester that goes out of the factory has 
passed this tremendous test. It is your assurance of 
dependability and safety when you buy a Winchester. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





February, 1930 
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D. & W. 
MAGIC GUNSTOCK FINISH 


The Secret Formula of 
An Old Gunsmith 


Enough for Several Stocks 
A Child Can Apply It 


Price $1.00 


D. & W. COMPANY 
Box 8181 Squirrel Hill P.0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The 5-Power Scope 





The Lyman 5A Telescopic Sight, made to the highest 
standards of excellence, will give you extremely accu Whatever the conditions else- 
rate shooting. Bases for nearly all rifles. Scope com- 
plete with 2 mounts, bases, screws, 2 taps, and drill, 
$44 Send for free folder. movement on every shooting 

range in the country Here's 


where there's a_ strong bull 


hoping your chances of a fine 
season are strongly upward. 


When you need encouragement 
<> <)> G> call on Lyman Sights Tele- 
scopic or metallic are both de- 





The new 17A Front Sight with 7 different inserts, signed to increase your scores 
easily interchanged, for varying light conditions. $2.50 dice: Melchett ea 
— - - : , See 1 -eler te us 
17A Special for Springfield. $4 ‘ mn : ute us. 
Send 10 cents for new No. 17 
The 48G (at left) catalog. 


for Savage M. 19 
N. R.A. gives high 
accuracy. $11.50. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


(At right) the 
right target sight 
for Win. M52 is 
the 48 T Microm. 
adj. $11.20 













The Lyman Gun Signt Corporation _ 








Sh wer ut (doo or @ KECREATION™ 25¢ 











90 West St., Middleficid, Conn., U.S.A. 





Target 
Aceuracy 


For the sportsman or the target marksman, the 


Smith & Wesson .22 —.32 Heavy Frame Target 





Brertang Thin tare ALONG THE ORN TRAR ity tusrn Bravery 
Bewttioe W Lelong Gey © You Scbnitts peretw ate dren b. Chol Nevne Crue 





Revolver is a gun without an equal. It holds the 


FOR MORE than thirty years Ourpoor Lire has 

been one of the largest and most popular maga- 
zines for sportsmen. Its Gun Department is di- 
vided between Col. Townsend Whelen and Capt. 
Chas. Askins 

OuTpoor LiFe is the magazine with full-page col- to keep the gun hand steady. 
ored pictures of fish and game on heavy paper in 7 
each issue. Its complete service to sportsmen in- 


U.S. Revolver Association’s “Any Revolver” rec- 


ord. It is easy to sight and perfectly weighted 


cludes practical departments on Angling, Where-to- Send for It isa man’s oun. for the range or for the emer- 
Go, Boats and Motors, Camping, and Snake Lore. complete descriptive catalog c D 


Three Great Books FREE of Smith & Wesson revolvers gencies of hunting and camping. 


THREE books by Whelen and Askins, totaling 264 
pages of practical information on guns and shoot- 


ing, are offered FREE with a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion, six big 25-cent issues, all for only $1.00. 
. Just send $1.00 to SPRINGFIE me , MASS. VU. S.A. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1804 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 









, STOEGER’SBETTER 
SPRINGFIELD RESTOCKING 


Stoeger craftsmanship guarantees Better and High Grade RESTOCKING of Springfields, Krags, 
Winchesters, 52 and 54, or Remington Model 30 to Col. Townsend Whelen's revised specifications 


3 TO AMERICAN RIFLEMEN 


We earnestly recommend to shooters, rifles from the Springfield Arsenal, as supplied exclusively through the N. R. A., thus 
eliminating the risk of obtaining reassembled rifles rebuilt from rejected and refinished parts 
For this reason we owe it to our patrons to restock only such rifles as are obtained direct from the Springfield Arsenal through 
the N. R. A. 

Restocking Pamphlet will be sent FREE upon mention of American Rifleman. Full 128 page illustrated Catalog 25c in Stamps. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc., 509 Fifth Avenue { at 42nd Street }, New York, N. Y. 
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Western Lubaloy Cartridges 
Were the Choice of Many Champions 


During 1929 


During 1929, as in previous years, Western Lubaloy Cartridges 

were the Choice of Champions. They helped many of the 

country’s best shots to win numerous important rifle and 

pistol championships. Some of them are listed below. In 

addition, there were many more which cannot be included 
here because of limited space. 


Wimbledon Cup Match __--__--------_-_- Paul J. Roberts 
National Intercollegiate 

Team Peete .............. N. Dak. Agricultural College 
Winans National Team 

RI 5c raceie Portland Revolver Club 
N. R. A. Any Pistol Re-Entry 

Sa eeres Springfield (Mass.) Revolver Club 


Individual Intercollegiate Championship__Robt. H. Taylor 
international Police Pistol Team 

0 EES ee Portland Police Team 
National Free Pistol Championship-__--_- De. I, &.. Calkins 
N. R. A. Individual Police Championship___.Thaner Hill* 
N. R. A. Pistol Team Match __--__ St. Louis Police Team 
N. R. A. Rapid-Fire Re-Entry Match___-_--_- Thaner Hiil 
N. R. A. Slow-Fire Pistol Re-Entry Match__--Thaner Hill 
N. R. A. Slow-Fire 20-Yard Pistol 

0 ESTE ae ea en Victor A. Sharrett 
N. R. A. .22-Cal. Slow-Fire Re-Entry ----_--_- E. A. Fox 
Sobel Trophy Police Team Match_-_Portland Police Team 
.22-Cal. Military Pistol Championship_____C. A. Hassinger 


ON ON NS) EE eee Winifred Winnard 
Individual Military Championship— 

EES eee E. Mannie 
Individual Military Championship— 

Div. A, 9th Corps Area -_---------- Sergt. John Carlson 


Massachusetts Any Pistol Championship__Dr. I. R. Calkins 
Massachusetts Free Pistol Championship_Dr. I. R. Calkins 
Massachusetts Intermediate Pistol 
i Dr. R. E. Neill 
Massachusetts Novice Championship a G. P. Dubia 





Missouri State Small-Bore 


Championship --------.__----- Kemper Military School 
National Individual Police Revolver 
2 eee eee Claude Shaylor 


New Jersey Any Revolver Championship--R. H. Lummis 
N. R. A. Spring Revolver 


Chommrenseie (Tie) .............-_....- G. A. Marshall 
Oklahoma Ladies’ Rifle Championship__Miss Mary Engel 
Oklahoma Pistol Championship__---------.Mike C. Engel 
Oklahoma Rifle Championship ------------ Mike C. Engel 
Oklahoma Team Pistol 

a ee Luther (Okla.) Team 


Oregon Any Revolver Championship_-Sergt. J. H. Young 
Oregon Intermediate Pistol 


a ees Winifred Winnard 
Oregon Military Revolver 

CO ee seer Sergt. J. H. Young 
Oregon Military Revolver Re-Entry 

0 Se ee eee Sergt. J. H. Young 
Oregon Pocket Revolver Championship-_-_-- C. F. Shaylor 
Oregon Novice Championship_----_----------- Jos. Jacques 
Pennsylvania Intermediate Revolver 

OS ES Ee ee M. Baker 
Texas Any Pistol Championship---__—--- Corp. J. E. Young 
Texas Any Revolver Championship_-_-Corp. J. E. Young 
Texas Military Revolver Championship__C orp. J. E. Young 
Texas Novice Championship ------.--- Corp. J. E. Young 
Texas Pocket Revolver Championship__Corp. J. E. Young 
N. R. A. Timed-Fire 50-ft. Pisto] Match__----_C. D. Wild 
N. R. A. Timed-Fire Pistol Match___------- __Oliver Yanick 


N. R. A. .22-Cal. Slow-Fire Re-Entry Match__-_E. A. Fox 
Virginia Individual Pistol Championship_-_-_- W. F. Peach 
Virginia Team Pistol 

Championship ------------ Newport News Police Team 
Washington Any Revolver Championship- ---- H. E. Horr 


* Erroneousiy listed in a previous issue of TilE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN as the National Individual Pistol Championship, which event 
wus won by Mr. L. E. Wilson, of Cashmere, Wash. 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


W ESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 225 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


February, 1930 
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EDITORIAL 


The Great American Comedy 


FFICIAL Illinois is worried. It is worried about 
O gunmen. Strange though it may seem, Illinois 
: is not at the moment worrying about putting 
gunmen in jail. It is worried about the apparent ne- 
cessity of keeping them there. It appears as though 
some 647 poor gunmen are being done an injustice by 
being kept in jail, and the well-intentioned officials of 
Illinois (who will probably petition the next Legisla- 
ture for a more stringent anti-gun law to disarm 
honest citizens) want to do the right thing and let 
the boys out. The whole lamentable situation, which 
must surely arouse the sympathies of the entire “sob- 
sister” battalion in the United States, has been 
brought about by the fact that in 1919 the Illinois 
Legislature “as an emergency measure” enacted a 
law requiring that a man be sentenced to jail for 
from ten years to life if convicted of a robbery or 
holdup while armed. In 1927 the Legislature reduced 
the penalty for such an offense to a minimum of one 
year and a maximum of life. As a result, gunmen 
convicted during the eight years’ operation of the 
1919 law are still in the “hoosegow,” while many of 
the boys who have. been convicted as late as 1927 
and 1928 have already served their one year and been 
released. Just why any man convicted of robbery or 
holdup while armed should be sentenced to only one 
year in the penitentiary is a thing which the Illinois 
officials do not explain. The thing that is worrying 
them is the fact that some men convicted of robbery 
and holdups while armed have had to serve a long:r 
time for doing it than some other men. Of course, 
it is an injustice to the poor boys. 

No less an authority than Judge Michael L. Mc- 
Kinley, of the Chicago Superior Court, is quoted in 
the newspapers as stating that “it is an appalling 
situation. While justice must ke done these men who 
are serving penalties under a severer law than usual 
for robbery with a gun, yet the claims of society are 
uppermost and society must have first consideration. 
To hold them all indiscriminately for the whole ten 
years is to make them suffer the more, and in a 
sense to reward the later convicts who get one year 
to life and can be paroled at eleven months.” Even 
Judge McKinley fails to state why any man con- 
victed of robbery. while armed should be given a 
penalty of less than ten years, when the Judge ap- 
parently under the law has the option of assessing a 
life sentence. 

It should be borne in mind that this same Legis- 
lature which has made possible such a _ tragically 
humorous situation has been attempting for several 
years to pass legislation which would disarm honest 
citizens in the State of Illinois, with the ostensible 
purpose of improving the crime situation in that 
State. It is our humble opinion that had the 1927 
Illinois State Legislature increased the penalty for 
holdups while armed from a minimum of ten years to 
a minimum of twenty years, instead of reducing the 
penalty to a nonsensical eleven months (which is 
what cne year amounts to with “good conduct” time 
out), the need of any further anti-gun legislation in 
Illinois would have been eliminated. We realize, of 
course, that the passage of such a law would have 
deprived certain officers or political subdivisions of 
the State of the splendid income which is now ob- 
tained through the medium of selling deputy sheriffs’ 
commissions at $50 per sale, said commissions carry- 
ing with them the right to possess and carry re- 


volvers, a right which it is practically impossible to 
obtain legally in any other way. 

The situation, if as bad as outlined by the Consoli- 
dated Press Association in its newspaper dispatch, 
does, however, clear up one point which has long 
been a source of wonder to us—that is, why anti-gun 
laws are thought to be necessary in Illinois. 


Five Million Dollars Cut From 
Army Housing Appropriation 


T IS with surprise, not to mention serious regret, 
I that we learn that the sum of $5,000,000 has been 

cut from the appropriation to be set aside for the 
purpose of properly housing the personnel of the 
United States Army. In view of housing conditions 
in the Army as they have existed in recent years, 
and exist today, one seeks apparently in vain for 
justification of this act. 

It was not so many years ago that, under a 
national policy of stringent economy, justified at 
the time, the Army, in company with many other 
national institutions, was obliged to suffer; and 
during this period the housing conditions in many 
Army posts fell little short of being actually pitiful. 
There did not appear to be any way out at the time, 
and the thing simply had to be endured and lived 
through, somehow. Officers, especially of the lower 
ranks, were obliged in many cases to live in houses 
the roofs of which leaked; in houses which were cold 
and damp and draughty, with warped and discolored 
woodwork, and with paper, and even plaster, falling 
from the walls—houses that, in point of actual fact, 
were falling into ruin and all but tumbling down 
upon the occupants. 

A not very pretty picture, this, of the way we at 
times treat the men who have dedicated their lives 
to the defense and security of their—and our— 
country! 

Happily, some of the worst of these conditions have 
been wiped out—some of them. Much still remains 
to be done. All too few of the material things of 
life come to these men who are prepared, at any 
moment, to lay down their lives for their country. 
They live for an ideal, and in their sacrifice they 
are entitled to houses at least as pleasant, and com- 
fortable, and sanitary, as they would justly expect 
to have had they chosen some other calling for their 
life’s work. 

The Army today, more than ever before, demands 
men of the very highest type. To continue to at- 
tract, in adequate numbers, men of this type, the 
Army must in return offer some reasonable compensa- 
tions. It must guarantee every man, at the very least, 
the basis of all health and contentment in life—a 
comfortable home. Has the Army of the United 
States this one indispensable thing to offer its sons 
in return for their allegiance? It has not. Can we, 
as citizens and taxpayers, look our Army men in the 
face with the firm conviction in our hearts that we 
are giving them a square deal? We can not. Think 
it over—and then let’s get busy and tell our Senators 
and Congressmen that we want that $5,000,000 back 
in the Appropriation Bill. 

The Army serves the shooters from time to time. 
Here is our chance to serve the Army. Let us do 
our job for them as well as they do theirs for us. 
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The Finest All-Round Deer Gun 


By KENNETH 


VER notice how firmly you can stand on a couple of inches of 
light snow over a heavy crust, with snowshoes strapped to 
your shoe-pacs? 

A good hundred yards away, across the blow-downs and white- 
coated stumps left by the loggers, a big buck threw up his antlered 
head and started away at a lumbering gallop. Twelve inches of 
snow and the crust bothered him; and it was another hundred 
yards to the shelter of the cedars which he sought. 

The silver bead of the little 6.5 Mannlicher found his shoulder, 
and I eased off the trigger. “Wham!” said the smokeless; and 
the buck, caught with the 160-grain bullet midway of his stride, 
plunged forward and slid, nose first, into a pile of brush. 

A moment later I stooped over him and grasped one of the 
branching antlers to turn him over. The fast, heavy bullet had 
broken both front shoulders, the hole of emergence being almost 
the size of a silver dollar. 

In the past fifteen years it has been my good fortune to try 
out most of the common types of American-made hunting rifles in 
a lot of calibers; and there is no more certain method of starting 
an argument than to state that such-and-such a rifle is “the best” 
for any given purpose. 

The little 6.5-mm. Mannlicher is my own pet tool at present. 
and this in spite of the fact that for many years, as guide and 
hunter, I used and swore by a .38-40 carbine; killed lots of game 
with it, and took plenty of abuse from the wise boys who just 
knew that it wasn’t a suitable gun for use on any kind of medium 
or large game. 

In those days my hunting was confined to dense cover, where it 
was unusual to get shots at more than 60 to 80 yards, usually snap- 
shooting through brush, and for that sort of work the little old 
38-40 was, and still is, mighty good medicine. 

Three years ago I went into the Allagash region of northern 
Maine, where there is a lot of hardwood, and the country is full 
of streams and lakes which offer plenty of shots at long range. 
Knowing that the .38-40 was outclassed in this type of hunting, the 
little 6.5-mm. came into my possession, and immediately I fell in 
love with it. 

Equipped with a full-length stock with a nice cheek-piece, a very 
smooth-working bolt which is rigid even when fully extended, an 
18-inch barrel of fine accuracy, set triggers, a silver bead mounted 
on a nice ramp, and a swinging Lyman with two apertures, this 
little tool handles splendidly, is light to carry in the woods, and 
slams its loads out to 300 yards with very little drop. 

It did not take me long to discover that those long, lean, hungry- 
looking 160-grain pills had plenty of wallop. I shot three large 
bucks and a couple of black bear with them, and in no case did 
a bullet stay in any of these animals. They rambled right on 
through meat and bone, and there was never any necessity for 
chasing anything which was properly hit. 

The bullets also showed up splendidly when shooting through very 
thick cover, not flying io bits and going off at a tangent as do the 
lighter slugs from the .250-3,000, .22 Hi-Power, and others of the 
same type. I experimented with the 140-grain open-point Western 
load, a much faster bullet, and it was deadly enough; but the recoil, 
oddly, seemed heavier than that of the longer, heavier bullet, and for 
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other reasons I did not like it as well as the regular 160-grain load. 

It made a wonderful mess of a porcupine, and I shot dozens of 
them with the open-point, which appeared to fairly explode when it 
connected with the fat paunches, killing the “porcky” immediately, 
and usually blowing part of his interior equipment right out through 
his overcoat. 

Beautifully balanced for offhand shooting, with a glass-hard action 
which would slide backward and forward by itself, the Mannlicher 
won its way into my affections almost at once. By pressing a small 
stud on the right side of the receiver, the rotary magazine spills 
all the loaded shells right out into your hand; and this is a good 
feature, which might well be copied by some of our American mak- 
ers of fine rifles. That rotary magazine, by the way, is hand- 
polished, and detachable, and is certainly a sweet bit of mechanism. 
In three years of constant use I never had even the slightest inti- 
mation of a jam or a misfire with the 6.5, nor lost a single head of 
game that offered a decent chance. 

Hawks, owls, crows, woodchucks, porcupines, a bobcat, and the 
larger game already referred to met disaster at the impact of the 
long bullets, and the little rifle always did its bit smoothly and well. 

Lacking the equipment for careful targeting at known ranges, I 
can not say just what sort of groups it would make in a machine 
rest, but for practical work in the game fields it appeals to me 
as just about the handiest, deadliest, sweetest-shooting tool which 
ever got into my hands—and I've had plenty of rifles! 

Reading the works of other hunters and riflemen, I note that with 
very few exceptions they show a decided preference for longer bar- 
rels in the Mannlicher—preferably 24 inches or more. No doubt 
these long tubes do add speed to a bullet, and more punch at the 
delivery end. 

I never got a chance to tag a moose with that small sweetheart 
of a rifle, but would welcome the opportunity to try it out on any- 
thing from a mature dinosaur to a small switch engine. I think it 
would stop either if held right. 

One of the bucks killed with it was shot at an estimated range of 
350 yards, across a big marsh. Using the regular 160-grain loads, 
I held a couple of feet over his shoulder and eased off the set trigger 
very carefully, shooting from the prone position with my elbows 
dug in solidly. The buck threw up his head and whistled, stamping 
his feet angrily and evidently uncertain as to the nature of the big 
insect which had just cracked past too high. So, dragging the front 
sight down just a hair, I slammed the second one across. And both 
Mrs. Lee and I afterward agreed that we heard it land on that big 
boy’s shoulder. Down he went in a still heap, not even thrashing 
after he struck. 

As usual, we found both shoulders broken, and the 10-pointer was 
“too dead to skin” when, after detouring around a lot of dri-ki, we 
finally reached him. 

Perfonnances of that type have welded my affection and respect 
for the little Mannlicher, until it even seems likely that I will keep 
it permanently, something which has never happened with any other 
gun in my years of constant change; and, outside of the specially 
built arms of Griffin & Howe, Hoffman, Niedner, and others of their 
kind, it seems to me that the 6.5-mm. Mannlicher stands almost 
alone in the field of finely built and most effective hunting arms. 
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Ten of the seamless belts made by author. 


Some have seen a great deal of use, while others are new. 





The slight 


wrinkling at front of belts does not appear when belts are being worn 


Cartridge-Belt, and Revolver- and Rifle- 


HIS article will not interest the shoot- 

ers who have, or can get, cartridge 
belts, holsters, knife sheaths, etc., that suit 
them; nor will it interest those who can 
make such leather articles themselves; but 
it may prove of interest to such shooters as 
have been unable to find on the market, 
belts, etc., made as they desire them made, 
or who in any event prefer to make such 
things themselves. One reason why I have 
made a good many cartridge belts and hol- 
sters is because of not having been quite 
satisfied with the readymade article offered 
by gun dealers. Then another reason might 
be given: I like to make things my own way, 
for by doing this, special features can be 
worked into my creations that leather-work- 
ers as a general thing would not care to 
tackle. 

No; my first attempt at leather work, 
near forty years ago, was not a howling suc- 
cess. This was an effort to produce a thing 
no beltmaker, to the best of my knowledge. 
had ever undertaken—that is, make what I 
have for years called a “seamless” cartridge 
belt. It andsa great many others I have 
since made were far from perfect, though I 
might state I had the right idea from the 
first. I might add here that it has been only 
within the last few months that I have been 
able to produce the seamless cartridge belt 
that suits me in every detail. Perhaps had 
I had the benefit of shop training, the little 
difficulties that I have bumped up against 
in this matter would not have prevented my 
working out the perfect seamless belt years 
ago, but practically all my knowledge of 
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Scabbard Making 


By Asuiey A. Haines 


leather work has been gained from experi- 
ence, with but now and then a little advice 
handed me by leather-workers. My meth- 
ods do not line up with theirs in many ways. 
For example, I do not use a stitching horse. 
though I have such a cayuse. Also I use a 





A seamless belt and scabbard for single-ac- 
tion Colt. Note wide cross straps. There 
are three of them, but top one is covered by 
the belt. Homemade stamps and creasers 
used for this and all other work shown 


single needle, and punch nearly all stitching 
holes before a stitch is taken; and in many 
other ways my methods differ from those of 
the expert leather-worker. But for me I 
find my ways the best. Photos of some of 
my work (most of the tools used for same 
were made by myself) will show whether re- 
sults are good, bad, or indifferent. It will 
be noticed that some of the belts are 
stamped, while others are merely creased. 
Most shooters seem to prefer stamping; but 
either finish is good. But, remember, all 
leather work I shall describe requires either 
stamping or creasing, as without one or the 
other the work lacks a finished appearance. 

The belts I, shall write about are of the 
folded, combined cartridge-and-money-belt 
type, differing, however, from the factory 
belt of this type in that the edges of the 
belt are brought together at the middle of 
the belt at the back, instead of at one edge. 
These belts, when buckled on the wearer, 
appear seamless; and, as both edges are ex- 
actly the same, the appearance is much 
neater than that of regular belts of this kind 
with stitching showing at one edge for the 
entire length. 

Practically all the tools used for making 
the belts, etc.. shown with this article I 
made myself. This includes creasers, stamps, 
stitch-hole markers, and several other neces- 
sary things. I have a 6-tube Bernard leather 
spring punch and an Osborne edger. The 
glass slicker was made from a piece of 
broken windshield. One edge was ground on 
a grindstone to a round shape, and polished 
with sandpaper. It does work equal to that 
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of a factory slicker. And the same may be 
said of the other homemade tools mentioned. 
But anyone attempting the work I shall 
write about can get such factory tools as 
they may need at either harness shops or 
from C. S. Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Leather, thread, awls, needles, also leather 
dressings, may be had from S. H. Frank & 
Co., tanners, San Francisco—a fine firm to 
deal with, has been my experience. 

I do not advise making single-ply car- 
tridge belts, as, for me at least, they are 
never as satisfactory as the folded ones. 
For these belts, order russet stamping or 
tooling calf (sometimes also called “stamp- 
ing calf” as well as “California calf”), being 
sure to specify No. 1 quality and largest 
skins. Even the largest are hardly long 
enough for belts for big-waisted men. Un- 
less you cut quartering across the skin, the 
skin will be too short for a waist over 40 
inches. If it were not for the fact that 
belt ends should lap from 4 
to 5 inches, a hide 44 or 
45 inches long would be 
large enough; but one 
has to have but a lit- 
tle experience to see 
that the large skins are 
none too long for the big- 
waisted men. It’s then he wishes 
for a calfskin peeled from a four-year- 
old calf! As one will never (at least I 
would never) make one of these belts 
narrower than 2 inches (most of them will 
be 3 inches, and some as wide as 4% 
inches), and as a strip of leather for the 
body of the belt is always just twice as wide 
as is the finished body, it will be at once ap- 
parent that these folded belts eat up a calf- 
skin fast. Take the 4%-inch belt as an ex- 
aple: A strip the entire length of the hide 
and 9 inches wide is required for the body of 
such a belt, while a strip 1% inches wide and 
practically twice as long as the space it will 
occupy on the belt is required for the car- 
tridge loops. As sometimes loops may be 
desired, say, 2 inches wide, it may be said 
that, on an average, a strip of leather for 
such a belt will have to be about 1 foot 
wide the entire length of the calfskin. But 
one can economize somewhat by using short 





Ax sheath 
for No. 9 
Marble 
belt ax 




























Stock belt for 20-gauge Ithaca. Photo hardly 


does this rig justice. It’s a lot better than 

photo would indicate. The majority of 

shooters would prefer this for single-shot 
rifles 


strips for cartridge loops. These will be 
cut from hip parts of the skin. If done 
properly, splices are rarely noticed; but I 
seldom make more than two or three splices 
in a belt, and always put the very best parts 
of the hide in the loops. In cutting the 
bodies of belts, cut lengthwise of the hide, 
and a belt cut near the 
back part is best. No 
spongy parts should be 
used for any purpose. 

For short revolver car- 
tridges, or for that matter, 
for all revolver cartridges, 
belts may be made as nar- 
row as 2 inches; but per- 
sonally I should not wish 
one narrower than 2% 
®} inches. For rifle cartridges 
ey of the .30-30 class, bodies 
ay = =omay be 234 inches wide, 
AN though I° prefer 3 

eh inches. For the .30- 

40 Krag and 
.303 British 
and car- 


Author’s 

pattern of 
rifle scabbard with 

Winchester Model 92 
carbine inside. Note depth 
carbine is inserted, which is ex- 
actly right. Also note neat shape at 
mouth of scabbard. This is the best 
shape to exclude snow, rain, etc., when in use 


tridges of similar length, belts should be from 
3 to 3% inches, while for the .270 Winches- 
ter and .30 Springfield cartridges the width 
of bodies should be from 3% to 3% inches. 
For such long cartridges as the .40-85 Bal- 
lard and .40-90 Sharps straight, belt bodies 
should be from 4 to 4% inches wide. Pho- 
tos of two 4'%-inch belts are shown, made 
for a Mr. Price in Saskatchewan. One is 
for his .40-85 Ballard Pacific, the other be- 
ing for the .44-77 Remington cartridge used 
in his Sharps rifle—a 12-pound gun exhibited 
at Philadelphia in 1876; and which, by the 
way, after over fifty years of use is still in 
excellent condition. Loops for very short 
revolver cartridges may be as narrow as 54 
inch. Such cartridges would include the 
ordinary .38 S. & W. Three-fourths to 7% 
inch wide will suit the majority for slightly 
longer cartridges like the .32 S. & W. long: 
but for the .38 Special, .32-20, .44-40, .44 
Special, and .45 Colt, 1-inch wide loops suit 
me perfectly. For rifle cartridges of the 
.30-30 class, 1%4-inch loops are best, 1% to 
134 being just right for the .30-40, .270, 


and .30 Springfield, while for such extremely 
long cartridges as the .40-90 S. S., nothing 
under 2 inches wide should be used for 
loops. Now I am perfectly aware that these 
cartridge loops are on the average much 
wider than those usually found on factory- 
made belts; but nevertheless I must say 
positively that the widths mentioned are 
better. Remember, many factory belts have 
cartridge loops running from about % inch 
up to about 1 inch in width, seldom exceed- 
ing 1 inch; besides many of these belts are 
made to carry the longest cartridges. But 
regardless of how high the grade of leather, 
or how skilled the beltmaker, a belt with 
such narrow cartridge loops is about the 
limit in cheap appearance; and as for hold- 
ing cartridges at all securely—well, as a 
general thing, they don’t, that’s all. 

I shall briefly describe my method of 
making one of these seamless belts of mine. 
Should an expert leather-worker happen to 
read what follows, he is hereby given per- 
mission to laugh, criticise, and ridicule to 
his heart’s content. If he should feel like 
dishing up some pointers for us, however, I 
for one will thank him heartily. But by my 

method of making one 
/™ of the seamless belts, 
’ the job takes about 
7 ten hours. 
Now to get down to 
J / business: With straight- 
/ edge and pencil, mark the 


J / width of belt desired down 
y the center of the hide. Let’s 
e say this will be for a 3-inch 


belt for the .30-30 Winchester 

cartridge. The strip of leather 
will be 6 inches wide. Lay this 
strip on the table, use straightedge 
and pencil and make a mark down 
its center the entire length. 
Turn the smooth side up. 
Saturate a sponge with 
; clean water, then squeeze 
out some of it. Run the 
sponge over the strip. 
You will notice that the tail end of the hide 
requires more wetting than the other end, 
but be careful not to wet too much. The 
expert leather-worker dips the leather in a 
tub of water, but I prefer the sponge 
method, as this seems *to wet the leather 
more uniformly. Now turn the piece over, 
and double one edge in and press down, 
working along an inch or so at a time, until 
the edge meets the pencil mark its entire 
length. Then crease the entire length. Re- 





Two fringed cartridge carriers, to be carried 
on 2-inch belt at right side or hip 
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Showing buckle end of belt (back) slotted 
for buckle strap, and stitch holes marked for 
sewing up back and end 


member, this creasing is on the back side of 
the belt; but the mark disappears later 
when the front, or finished side, is creased. 
Turn the belt around and turn in the other 
edge, press down, and crease. (I should 
have mentioned that both edges of belt 
should have been creased as guides for stitch 
holes for sewing the edges together—one of 
the last operations before the belt is fin- 
ished.) Now turn the belt over and crease 
both edges. Do not try to do this at one 
run of the creaser. Run it from 6 inches 
to 1 foot only at one stroke; and you may 
have to go over the work several times. If 
the thick end does not lie down and stay 
down to suit, you may find that running the 
sponge over that part again may help. Then 
try the creaser again. When things work as 
they should, the edges meet perfectly at the 
mark in the center and have no tendency to 
spring away from the body of the belt. 
The next thing will be to round the ends 
of the belt. If too long, cut off the thin 
end of the hide. This in order to use the 
very best part of the hide in the body of 
the belt. To round ends to suit, set dividers 
to give the desired curve. Now crease the 
ends. These creases serve as guides for 
sewing up ends of belt later. Locate posi- 
tion for buckle-strap slot in end of belt, 
punch hole with leather punch at each end 
of slot. and cut out the leather between. 
This slot should always be at the best 
(thickest) end of the hide. By doing this 
the thin end is left for the lap end, and the 
very best and firmest part of the hide is 
left for sewing on the cartridge loops, which 
is important. The calf, remember, is thin 
leather. The loops are sewed to but a 
single thickness of it, and the best part of 
the hide is the part the loops should be sewn 
to. If it is desired to stamp the belt, now 
is the time to do this. A good thing for 
an anvil, I have found, is a crosscut-saw 
blade laid flat on a table, with a sheet of 
wrapping paper over the same to prevent the 
back of the belt absorbing rust from the 
saw blade. In stamping, remember not to 
unfold the folded belt. Hold the stamp 
firmly in place, so that it will not jump and 
blur your work. Two or three moderate 
blows, and you get a perfectly plain impres- 
sion and one that> will never change. I seem 
to get better results this way than when 
trying to stamp at a single blow. It might 
be well to experiment on a piece of waste 
leather before starting in for the first time 
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on a belt. One wrong move, and the work 
may be ruined; so go slow at first. And 
remember always in handling damp leather 
that same is easily marred, and that any im- 
pression made on it at this time will be 
there for keeps. Even finger-nail marks 
will show. 

Better now lay body of belt aside to dry 
while you get busy with the buckle straps. 
And right here a word of advice may be in 
order concerning buckles. Do not use in- 
ferior ones. I know of no better place to 
get the best than from the North & Judd 
Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Photos used to illustrate this article show 
some of the types I consider best. For the 
narrower belts use buckles for about 1'%- 
inch straps; but for the widest belts, run- 
ning from 3% inches and up, use buckies 
for about 1%-inch straps. Cut straps the 
desired length and width, and skive the back 
edges, so that when sewn on belt the straps 
will have a crowned appearance. Many of 
my best belts, up to a short time ago, were 
cheapened, so far as appearances went, by 
my failing to attend to this one particular. 
In photos it will be noticed that some straps 
have rounded ends, while others are pointed, 
with slight in-curves near points. I like the 
latter better. The buckle strap should be 
skived down thin—that is, the end _ that 
doubles under—so that it will not have a 
bulging appearance when sewed on. Edges 
should be edged and creased, the creases, re- 
member, acting as guides for the stitching 
holes, which may be marked at this stage of 
the game, but the holes not punched until the 
buckle straps are riveted to the body of the 
belt. And also remember that when this is 
done the straps are riveted and sewn only to 
front part of belt, and not to both thick- 
nesses. This belt, remember, is a money as 
well as a cartridge belt, and must not be 
sewn through both plies of leather. Get No. 
1 10-ounce russet strap leather from Frank 
& Co.; 8-ounce will do, but I prefer the 10- 
ounce. It will vary in thickness somewhat; 
but when it is too thick and I lack a split- 
ter, I use a small block plane, and plane it 
down. This 10-ounce No. 1 russet strap 
leather I now prefer also for holsters, etc., 
though as a general thing, years ago I pre- 
ferred saddle skirting. I have been getting 
so many different kinds of leather since the 
war, and until ordering from Frank & Co. 
it varied so much that I have 


been all muddled as to just 
what to order. 

If the body of the belt is 
dry, mark back for stitching 
holes. Many of these belts 
years ago I marked for holes 


with dividers set to make about 
five or six holes to the inch; 
but now I have stitch-markers 
marking from three to six holes 
} at a time, and these are great 
time-savers. In marking these 


Stitch marker with six points. 
Author has others with three, 
four, and five points 
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holes care must be taken to see that both 
edges have exactly the same number of 
holes; also see that they do not vary. To 
do this, mark the holes on one edge for a 
few inches, then the same number of holes 
on the opposite edge. By doing this, and 
taking care, one can get the same number of 
holes on each edge, and have no trouble at 
all when sewing up the back of the belt, 
which is about the last thing done to it. If 
there is just one more stitch hole on one 
side than on the other, you are in for trou- 
ble, as the belt when sewn up will pucker or 
twist, or give trouble of some kind. It never 
happens with me now. Now turn the belt 
over and lay off for the cartridge loops. 
Locate the exact places the buckle straps 
will occupy on the belt, and mark where the 
ends of buckle straps will come when sewed 
on. Measure and mark the exact center 
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Three-and-a-half-inch seamless cartridge belt 

for .270 Winchester and .30 Springfield car- 

tridges. Not stamped, but creased, which 

makes a neat finish. Note that the lap end 

has sagged slightly, showing the amount of 

lap author believes about right for all belts 
when buckled up to last hole 


between the two points. With dividers now 
draw a line along the belt exactly where the 
top of the cartridge loops will come when 


sewed on. Set the dividers to the same 
exact distance as the width across the rim 
of a .30-30 Winchester cartridge; or, if the 


loop leather is slightly thicker than average, 
open the dividers very slightly. With try- 
square and pencil, draw a cross mark at the 
middle of the belt. On the line drawn for 
loops, space each way from this cross mark 
(using dividers), placing the same number 
of loops at each side of the center mark. 
Now open the dividers until the points are 
the same distance apart as the width of the 
cartridge loops. Place one point in the 
upper line, when the other point will mark 
also the lower stitch hole. A bottom line 
does not have to be drawn. It is now an 
easy matter to locate the other stitch holes. 
Now set the dividers with the points just 
twice as far apart as the width of the shell 
rim, or very slightly farther, and lay off 
spaces on cartridge loops. Note carefully 
that there will be always two more stitch 
holes in the body of the belt than in the 
loops. 

Open body of belt and punch holes for 
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stitching with an awl. This I find easiest 
for me to do by placing the leather on a 
soft pine board about 3 or % inch thick, 
and shoving the awl through both leather 
and board. Remember always to open the 
belt so as to punch holes through only one 
thickness of leather. The beauty of these 
belts lies in their being made of thin, flexible 
leather. They are very easy on the wearer, 
and the loop stitches can never wear, as be- 
ing sewn to the front part of belt only, the 
stitches are protected by the back part, and 
never rub or chafe against the hunter’s cloth- 
ing. Even the widest belts are very light in 
weight. 

Now you are ready to sew on the cartridge 





.270 Winchester cartridge belt and shoulder 
holster. No strap passes across breast 


loops. If you can follow me now, you will 
be surprised how nicely everything goes to- 
gether without a hitch, from start to finish. 
I believe I could sew on the cartridge loops 
with my eyes shut—that is. after the first 
end was on. Remember, all cartridge-loop 
stitch holes are now punched except the ones 
for the curved or rounded end of loop. 
Place loop on belt, as shown by arrows in 
Figs. 1 and 2. This is laid off for a 
right-handed man who begins sewing loops 
on at the strap end of the belt, and sews 
toward himself. Start at top stitch hole of 
belt. Sew twice, always, through top stich 
holes, but only once through lower ones. 
More strain comes, in use, on the top 
of the loops than at the bottom; besides, it 
is an advantage to sew twice through the 
holes at top, as the loop is then held firmly 
in place with no danger of getting a loose 
stitch, as will sometimes happen if but a 
single stitch is used at this point. Sew 
down to bottom, punch holes for the 
curved end of the loops; sew up to top, 
then down to bottom, and up to arrow 
marked A. You have used a single nee- 
dle, but up to this point, if you have fol- 
lowed me closely, both sides of your 
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work look like two-needle work, as there 
will be no missed stitches. Now cross 
over to the next place. The one needle 
now shows skipped stiches; but never 
mind. Jt can not be seen, and the dou- 
ble stitch at the top makes everything 
slipproof and strong as you please. From 
now on you do not use the awl again un- 
til sewing on the other end of the loops. 
which, when finished, appears exactly like 
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the starting end. 

Now place buckle straps in place, being 
sure you have them in the exact center of 
belt, and rivet. Then sew; but again let 
me caution you to sew and rivet only to the 
front part of the belt. In sewing on loops 
and buckle straps, or in punching the holes, 
it bothers one to some extent to have the 
body of the belt folded and creased, as the 
belt has to be opened up partly in order to 
punch the holes and sew on the straps; but 
if the belt is dry, as it should be, it is not 
damaged in the least, and, when finished 
complete, the creasing and stamping shows 
up distinct and clear. Now start at the 
lap end of belt and sew up the back, using 
what I call the “baseball stitch.” Sew twice 
through the first holes, or the belt will 
surely draw or pucker. Enter the needle 
from the inside of the belt with one hand 
and pull through with the other. This 
method will be found faster than any other, 
I believe. When sewed up, dampen the 
stitching with the sponge, enter the blade 
of a steel square, or a planed hardwood 
stick, place the belt across the knees, and 
hammer the stitching lightly, which will leave 
the back of the belt smooth and in a more 
finished condition than if this should be 
omitted. Now sew up the ends. After this 
is done, you may find it necessary to trim 
the ends slightly with a sharp knife; but 
very seldom do I find this necessary. To 
give the ends a good finish, wet a clean 
cloth, wring nearly dry, and rub ends until 
they appear smooth and take a nearly red 
or russet appearance. This should also be 
done to all strapwork, edges of scabbards, 
etc. 

The best thread for this work, I have de- 
cided, is Barbour’s six-cord yellow Irish flax 
sinew thread. This is for lockstitch ma- 
chines, but I believe it is also the best for 
the handwork an amateur like A. A. H. is 
likely to find. One can, of course, use shoe- 
maker’s thread and make waxed ends; but 
I found this a nuisance in many ways, and 
now use the yellow Barbour’s as mentioned. 
This is also carried by Frank & Co. Years 
ago I waxed with shoemakers’ brown wax 
and then with beeswax; but one’s hands get 
stuck up more or less with such a combina- 
tion, so now I just wax with beeswax, and 
am satisfied. 
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Fig. 2—Showing end of cartridge loop strip 
laid off for .30-30 Winchester cartridges 










Fig. 1—Section of 3-inch belt laid of for 
30-30 Winchester cartridges 


The slicker is for use on strapwork. At 
least that is about all I use it for, though a 
leather-worker tells me it should be used on 
all heavy leather. But somehow I do not 
seem to get good results slicking anything 
but buckle straps. It certainly does improve 
leather for such purposes. Usually I slick 
the leather soon after dampening it, but un- 
derstand that some advise not slicking for 
from one to three hours after dampening. 
In some leathers this seems to work best, 
but from my experience, not with all kinds. 
Running the slicker over the dampened 
leather a few times compresses and hardens 
the surface, improves its appearance, and 
leaves it in a condition less likely to show 
mars, scratches, etc. 

Your belt is now finished and ready to 
have the loops filled with cartridges and 
broken in. With the loops filled and the 
ends of the cartridges an equal distance from 
their respective edges, begin at one end, 
and with the fingers bend the belt backward 
slightly, working along a few inches at a 
time, for the entire length of the belt. If 
everything is exactly as it should be, the 
belt, when suspended from one end, will 
hang perfectly straight. There will be no 
suspicion of curling, twisting, or puckering 
at any point. If the loops are too close 
together, these undesirable features will ap- 
pear. If too far apart, stitches will show 
between the loops. 

For cartridges with narrow rims, like the 
45 Colt, I always try to use the thinner 
parts of the leather for cartridge loops; and 
for the wider rimmed cartridges, the thicker 
parts of the skins. And I believe this is a 
good plan to follow, as more nearly uniform 
results in the finished belt are secured. One 
can, of course, split the loop leather to uni- 
form thickness; but I prefer not to split 
this leather, which would weaken it—at 
least slightly. 

I have said nothing about shotgun-shell 
belts, though I have made a few on my 
seamless principle, but only for 20- and 12- 
gauge shells. If using thin leather for loops, 
it seems to work out exactly right to space 
the body of the belt for loops as far apart 
as the distance across the rim of a shell, 
allowing double this distance for the loops 
themselves. Loops should be 1'% inches 
wide. One of these belts filled with the 
brilliant-colored shells just taken from 
their boxes presents a very attractive ap- 
pearance; and for carrying a limited num- 
ber of shells—say from 30 to 40, depend- 
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This photo shows Mr. F. J. De La Fleur 
with one of the author’s seamless .30 Spring- 
field belts and knife sheath 


ing upon gauge and length of belt—this is 
in my opinion the most convenient method 
of any. 

Always run the buckle strap through the 
slot made for it. It looks best buckled that 
way. Besides, in omitting thus to buckle the 
belt, as many seem inclined to do, one runs 
the risk of having his 20-dollar gold pieces 
spill out by the bushel. 

One or two concluding remarks concern- 
ing these belts and their advantages. They 
will be made of the very best leather ob- 
tainable; you will make them yourself and 
prize them far more than if factory-made. 
You will make the belt exactly as you wish 
it. The spacing for the cartridge loops will 
be uniform, and the loops will be squarely 
spaced on the belt. The loops themselves 
will all be axactly alike and every cartridge 
will fit exactly the same. Hence the fin- 
ished belt, when broken in, will be the easi- 
est one to wear you have ever used, unless 
you have had belts made of similar ma- 
terial. You can make a belt of any desired 
width, and for any number and width of 
loops you prefer, use buckles that appeal to 
you, etc. This leather that I have been 
getting from Frank’s does not produce verdi- 
gris on shells—at least, not from tests made 
with cartridges in loops several months at a 
time. But I should expect verdigris to show 
up aplenty if the leather were to be oiled 
with any animal oil. Such leather slightly 
greased with ‘vaseline gives no verdigris; but 
I would not use any other grease or oils on 
a cartridge belt. I have used to a limited 
extent some shoe cream (neutral) on this 
leather, but can not say positively whether 
it will give verdigris trouble or not, though 
I believe not, if used sparingly as I have 
used it. I merely saturate a piece of clean 
cloth with the cream, wring nearly dry, run 
lightly over the leather, and polish. It 
makes the most attractive finish I have yet 
found. Just one parting shot at the belt 
man: In carrying reloaded cartridges in belts. 
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always be sure every trace of grease or sur- 
plus bullet lubricant is entirely wiped from 
the cartridges, as in time belts are sure to 
absorb some of this, and then you are in 
for verdigris, sure. ; 

We now drop the belt end of it and switch 
to other matters. A photo is shown of 
what I sometimes call a “stock belt,” and 
sometimes a “cartridge carrier,” and repre- 
sents a very handy and attractive device for 
ensuring one’s always having a few spare 
shells or cartridges handy. The photo shows 
one made for one of my boy’s dainty 20- 
gauge Ithacas. The body of the belt is 
made of 8-ounce russet strap leather, with 
the loops of tooling calf. It is fastened to 
the stock with round-headed brass escutcheon 
pins. Not at all clumsy on a 20-gauge as 
might be imagined, but handy always. It is 
especially valuable on single-shot rifles; and. 
if I ever am to be in hunting shape again. 
and this may happen, I shall certainly have 
a stock belt on the hunting single-shot rifle 
of my dreams—a _ special, made-to-order, 
light-weight .30-40 Winchester. I have had 
these on a number of single-shots, including 
the .22 rim-fires, and have always found 
them decidedly valuable. This is not my 
patent—that is, the idea is not—as this 
originated among buffalo hunters fifty or 
more years ago. Usually, so far as I know, 
the bodies of their belts encircled the stocks 
of the rifles, and were laced to same. A 
rather clumsy and unattractive rig, I de- 
cided. after which I made all mine similar 
to the one shown for the Ithaca, and liked 
them. 

And now revolver scabbards: For 
use the very best 10-ounce russet strap or 
saddle skirting, though it might be advisable 
for you to make your first one of cheaper 
leather. When such is made, and it suits 
you exactly in every way as to pattern, etc.. 
use it as a guide in making the next one 
from better material. Then throw the first 
one into the fire. I show a photo of one 
of my shoulder holsters. This, as will be ob- 
served, hangs from a strap over the left 
shoulder, a strap 4-inch wide crossing back 
of the shoulders passing around the right 
arm. And bear in mind, there is no strap 
across the breast. One can carry a re- 
volver this way, under vest or coat, and no 
one be aware he has a gun on him. I have 
one like that shown in the photo which has 
been used a great deal for fourteen years. 
It is as good as new, and has housed my 
6-inch .38 S. & W. perfected so perfectly all 
those years that, barring a little barrel wear 
near the muzzle, the revolver is in practi- 
cally new condition inside and out. To cut 
a pattern for such a holster is not at all 
difficult; but to cut a Mexican style pattern 
is a most difficult job for the beginner. If 
the latter will, however, cut a pattern like 
this shoulder holster, then fold so edges are 
the same as if sewed, paste the back part of 
the pattern at the top to the edge of a piece 
of paper larger than will be necessary for 
the back part of the Mexican pattern, and 
fold so this part will turn down back of the 
shoulder-holster pattern, he will find it then 
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an easy matter to shape the backing to suit, 
and cut slits for the cross straps. After 
locating the places where these slits should 
be cut, punch a small hole with a leather 
punch at each end of the slits, then cut the 
slits. These cross straps, for such long-bar- 
reled revolvers as the single-action Colt 
shown with 7'%-inch barrel, I usually make 
1% inches wide. I think they look better, 
though narrower ones will be strong enough. 
For shorter-barreled arms one has to use 
narrower cross straps, or fewer of them. As 
a general thing I prefer three straps when 
possible, even if they have to be pretty nar- 
row. The quick-draw specialist will wish 
his holster cut lower at the trigger guard 
than: on the holsters shown, and here’s the 
beauty of making these things yourself—you 
just vary the pattern to suit yourself and 
don’t worry about others’ fool opinions. 
The shoulder holster shown has adjustable 
shoulder and arm straps, but the ones I have 
made for my own use are made to fit me, 
and need no adjusting. I can crawl into this 
rig in just five seconds by the stop watch, 
and out of it again just as quickly. Rings 
are attached to these holsters by straps riv- 
eted and sewn to their backs. These ring 
straps, understand, must be skived down 
thin at the ends, and the leather should not 
be very thick. The thick parts of the tool- 
ing calf will be amply heavy. Skive edges 
of holster before sewing, mark stitch holes, 
nail temporarily to a soft pine board (a small 
finishing nail every 2 inches, later to act as 
a stitch hole), and then punch holes. The 
holster, of course, will be folded so the 
edges meet properly. To make the leather 
bend easily, wet with a sponge what will be 
the inside of the holster, down the center 
where the bend will come. This makes it 
much easier to nail down in place while 
punching the hoies. I failed to state that 
the holster should have been creased and 
stamped before punching holes, and should 
be allowed to dry before sewing. Some may 
prefer theirs without creasing or stamping, 
but in my opinion no holster has a finished 
appearance unless it is at least nicely border- 
stamped. In sewing up a_holster—either 
kind mentioned—sew twice through at the 
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A small cartridge sack for .22 rim-fire car- 
tridges. To be pinned to waistband of trous- 
ers by blanket safety pin 














Training Turkey Shooters 


F THERE is an N. R. A. member who 

doesn’t delight in getting hold of some 
struggling brother shooter and teaching him 
some of the fine points of the game, let him 
step out and yelp. Then he can go stand 
in the corner and hang his head in shame. 
As a real, honest-to-grandma member he’s 
a frost—a washout. And believe me, breth- 
ren, there’s plenty of material to work on in 
this broad land of ours. The shooter, take 
him all the way through, can stand a heap 
of help and instruction and be none the 
worse for it. Take, if you wish, the de- 
velopments in the immediate neighborhood of 
my own town. 

Turkey-shooting brought these develop- 
ments about. Four or five years ago an 
enterprising farmer up the valley found the 
holidays coming on and the price of tur- 
keys ‘way down nowhere. The market 
prices were enough to give any honest farmer 
an attack of the blues. But this particular 
farmer achieved a happy thought. Why not 
stage a turkey shoot of his own, and get a 
decent price for his birds? He staged that 
shoot, and, being a beginner at the game, 
made some mistakes. His first was when he 
sold the shooters six shots for a dollar, at 
an 8-inch bull, 200 yards, offhand. Hit the 
bull and get a turkey. Things went fine 
for him during the morning hours. The 
shooters on hand comprised for the most 
part, other farmers in his immediate vicinity. 
They lugged to the front rusty old relics 
and family heirlooms that had been handed 
down from father to son for several genera- 
tions. Most of those smoke-sticks hadn’t 
been cleaned since Heck was a pup; had 
coarse, open, pig-iron sights, trigger pulls 
like the wrath of God, and a frank inability 
to hit a 2,000-pound bull at 200 yards, let 
alone an 8-inch one. 

The result was that by noon the progres- 
sive farmer had a pocket full of dollars and 
was only out two turkeys, both going to a 
.250-3,000 lever-action Savage. But when 
the shoot was resumed after lunch the farmer 
quickly found out that something was wrong 
somewhere. Most of it appeared when a 
couple of machines drove up with several 
shooters carrying Springfields. When they 
started opening up, the farmer lost turkeys 
fast. One fellow I know got four turkeys 
for a single cart wheel. The farmer was 
nearly in tears, when the boys took pity on 
him. One bright one in the crowd suggested 
another stunt. Why not bring that bull’s-eve 
up to 100 yards and shoot ten men in a 
squad, one shot per man, and the bullet 
nearest the center of the bull to take the 
turkey? Price per shot, 50 cents. 

This scheme gave the farmer $5 a bird 
flat, regardless of who won. He was tickled 
to death to do it, for he knew that at $5 
a bird straight through he would be getting 
a top price. It also gave the old-timers 
with the dog-leg Winchesters a chance. 


By L. P. Hoimes 


Somebody had to win a bird on every squad. 
It was a great shoot. Everybody was 
happy—even one old brush rat who cut 
loose with a .40-82 black powder. You 
couldn’t see the target for ten minutes after 
he let that old cannon go! but, by heck, he 
won that turkey! And there were only 
three or four of us in the gang who knew 
that he won on a frankly keyholed bullet. 
Yessir, he tore the doggoned center plumb out 
of the bull—looked as if somebody had 
thrown a cat through it. But he went off 
happy and proud as six-bits. 

The news of that first shoot got about. 
More turkey raisers took it up. Right now 
there are four or five shoots going on every 
Sunday for a good month before the holi- 
days arrive. And~-what a difference in the 
shooting! But I’m getting ahead of myself. 

I had a Winchester Model 52 in my gun 
rack. I had been doing quite a bit of out- 
door target work with it, and knew how it 
would shoot. So I targeted it in on an 8- 
inch bull at 100 yards, and hied me off to 
a shoot. They needed one more man to fill 
up a squad just as I arrived. I passed over 
four bits, signed my name, and stepped back 
out of the way. Pretty soon a couple of 
the old-timers spied my gun and came over 
to see what manner of animal it was. They 
exclaimed over the length of the barrel, the 
nice-looking stock, the (to them) highly 
complicated sights, and nearly dropped dead 
when I told ’em what caliber it was. They 
went away then, winking at one another and 
snickering to themselves. By the time I 
came up to shoot the final shot of the 
string the word had gotten around that a 
wise young jasper was gonna try an’ hit 
that bull with a .22-claiber rifle. I got 
several earfuls of wise cracks as I stepped 
up to the line; but it just happened that I 
got a good hold and pull. At the diminutive 
snap of the little cartridge a loud guffaw 
arose. But when they brought the target in 
the .22 rifle had won the bird. 

“Darndest accident I ever heard tell of,” 
grunted one old-timer. “Wouldn’t happen 
again in a thousand years.” But it did hap- 
pen again, four times in a row. By that 
time it could be seen that the little Model 
52 would outshoot by far, at that distance, 
any other gun in the crowd. Everybody had 
a look at it, and nobody sneered. They had 
found out something. One old graybeard 
came up to me and spat a yard of tobacco 
juice against a fence post. 

“That’s the gol-darndest .22 rifle I ever 
saw, young feller,’ he said. “What make is 
it an’ how much did it cost ye?” 

I told him, and he looked thoughtful 
Finally he spat again. “I ain’t as young 
as I used to be an’ my eyes git kinda dim 
now an’ then, but, by gosh, I bet I could 
shoot purty good yet with a gun like that.” 

I let him try it out on some small rocks 
on a hillside, and after he got the hang of 


the peep sight he began bouncing lead off 
the rocks with surprising regularity. “She’s 
a little pippin,” he told me, as he handed 
it back. His faded old eyes were gleaming. 
“I’m gonna get me one like it—yessir—I 
sure am.” 

By the end of that particular turkey- 
shooting season the reputation of the little 
rifle had become so well known that I had 
to lay it aside to get into a squad. No one 
would shoot against it. 

The following season a couple more 
Model 52’s showed up on the scene. Then 
came a friend of mine with a cast bullet 
load in a Springfield. He used the Squibb- 
Miller and Harry Pope bullet, and had a 
couple of loads there to make your hair 
stand on end when it came to accuracy. 
Competition grew rapidly keener. Another 
of the boys showed up with a star-gauged 
Springfield Sporter and began shooting a 
load that corresponded very closely with the 
international 200-meter load. It began 
gradually percolating through the heads of 
the old guard that their various lever-action, 
slide-action, and automatic repeaters might 
be satisfactory guns in the hills after deer, 
but that they left a lot to be desired when it 
came to competing with the high-class bolt- 
action guns, micrometer sights, and all the 
other “fixins.” They weren’t being outheld— 
they were being outgunned. The answer 
was: get better shooting equipment. 

About this time I noticed that when I 
took one of the guard aside and began tell- 
ing him of the advantages of belonging to 
the N. R. A., he would listen attentively in- 
stead of giving me the horse-laugh as for- 
merly. Before, the old dog-leg repeater was 
plenty good enough; but now—well, he 
wasn’t so sure. In consequence a number 
of applications for membership went in. 
The local sporting-goods dealer began doing 
a landslide business in better sights. The 
hand-loading cranks found attentive and re- 
spectful ears when they told how it was 
done. A sling strap ceased to become a 
“doggone mule harness.” And maybe it was 
a good idea to clean the old gun up occa- 
sionally. The sale of Hoppe’s No. 9 jumped. 
Special loads were being inquired into and 
ordered, instead of just the old slogan, 
“gimme a box of shells, yeah; .30-30's.” 
Bullet weight, velocity, trigger-squeeze, and 
other such items took on a new significance. 

I showed up at one shoot with a cut-down 
Krag; cost $3.50. As I had happened to 
get a new, perfect barrel, I put on a Lyman 
17A front and a Pacific micrometer rear 
sight. This gun, with the Squibb-Miller cast 
bullet and 11 grains of No. 80 powder, shot 
beautifully. When I told the curious ones 
what I had paid for the gun they like to 
had a fit. “Gonna get me one, by gollies.” 

From strictly offhand shooting some of 
the shoots began staging free-style squads— 

Continued on page 34) 
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The Garden Variety Twenty-IT'wo 


Proven All Wet on Paper, But How They Come Through A field! 


HAT spring I batched it with Iver on 

the 3-mile island across the Mississippi 
from Minnesota. The early vegetables had 
sprouted, the rutabaga sod had been spaded, 
and even the melons had been planted. 
While Iver caulked the boat I was pounding 
the keys of my Corona in the sun parlor of 
his elaborate bungalow cottage, a pebble-toss 
from the Wisconsin shore line. Beside the 
open window behind ‘me leaned my most re- 
cent acquisition—a slide-action .22, with gold 
bead on the muzzle, a peep on the tang, and 
the magazine filled with “shorts.” 

Between paragraphs I watched the garden, 
and the wren house on its willow post, for 
the early song birds were already with us. 
Iver’s acres attracted a hundred species, and 
he was friend to them all, except the ma- 
rauding crow and the mischievous English 
sparrow. The catbirds and robins were too 
fond of the tender pea shoots, but they were 
easily discouraged by the spurts of loam 
from my low-placed bullets, and flew off un- 
harmed. The wren-pestering sparrows were 
less fortunate. As a bullet ended the career 
of the principal offender, the rest of the 
flock flew into the elm across the driveway; 
then a careful rest on the window sill, and, 
at the thin crack of the tiny smokeless 
charge, another ball of gray-brown feathers 
tumbled to earth. A delightful target at 35 
yards. 

It was just one of those common, loose- 
chambered takedowns that handle all three 
lengths of shell without fear or favor. De- 
signed ostensibly for boys, but used chiefly 
by men despite the short butt stocks and 
the too-close pump handles, there are a 
dozen models of this rifle, by nearly as many 
makers, and differing principally in the de- 
gree of their misfit. Plentifully cussed by 
the prize small-bore clan, they are lovingly 
dubbed “tin-can rifles” by the plinkers of 
informal targets. For what matters all else 
when the action is reliable and the maga- 
zine is long enough to hold a handful of 
cartridges? And what a boon to be able to 
accept what the dealer has in stock, be they 
“shorts,” “longs,” or “long rifles.” The owner 
of the garden variety of .22 need never 
forego shooting for lack of ammunition or 
target, and stldom for want of a place to 
shoot. And the season on small-size pests 
and tin cans never closes. 

These rifles may not be sufficiently accu- 
rate to permit of long-range possibles on 
standard targets, and undoubtedly the skimpy 
dimensions of the stock would make impos- 
sible the hard holding necessary in a hotly 
contested match. But, with all these short- 
comings, I know of no surer cure for ennui 
than an afternoon afield with one of these 
informal boy-size plinking rifles. I can still 
experience a measure of the elation I felt 
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By F. C. Ness 


as I closed that swap with the dealer; and, 
as I carried the rifle under my arm out along 
the Island Road to Iver’s cottage, I felt 
like a boy again. 

This was but one of the many makes and 
models of .22 repeater that had come and 
gone, like the passing friends who had left 
their mark upon me; but it was the type 
that it represented which awakened mem- 
ories. My mind turned back to early aerial 
practice, when even marbles were not too 
small. I remembered the sparrows I had 
rolled from the gable peak of the barn with 
C. B. caps, and the wolf I had wounded with 
the .22 WRF and trailed for 7 miles cross 
country. I saw again the cottontails that 


The woodchuck which nearly ran over me 
that afternoon 


had been stopped on the run, or bowled over 
in the brush; and the jack rabbits that had 
been tumbled in the prairie drifts. Again I 
ambushed woodchucks from the tall corn 
rows at the mouths of their burrows in the 
clover patch; or knocked running grays from 
the gnarled limbs of the swamp oak. And 
all because of owning again a .22 repeater. 
Try it some time—maybe when you particu- 
darly need uplift. If you have a past like 
mine, and memories like mine. the mere 
acquisition of the little rifle will be worth 
the price you paid for it. 

Being one’s true ace outwardly is all well 
and good, but there need be no I'mit on the 
strength of hidden feelings. Personally, I 
would not have missed the thrill and the 
emotions awakened by that newly acquired 





little .22 for the price of my reputation, for 
in that ordinary piece of childhood ord- 
nance I found a veritable fountain of youth. 

Upon reaching the cottage I put dreams 
aside to consider the business of testing the 
gun for grouping and alignment. This 
proved to be but the substitution of one 
pleasure for another, for I experienced the 
same old thrill as of old in handling the car- 
tridges, filling the magazine, and working 
the trombone slide. A canallike arm from 
the west bay of Mud Lake curved gently 
through the trees as far as the Island Road; 
and, where the surroundings make shooting 
safe, there is no better place to learn the 
practical trajectory of a load than on the 
limpid surface of such a pond. I cut twigs 
and floating leaves at close range, and 
whacked snags and projecting rocks farther 
away beneath the high grass banks where 
the cut curved. I learned just where to 
hold the head at 100 yards, how much of it 
to touch against the mark at half that dis- 
tance, and exactly the required amount to 
hold below a close-in target. I was de- 
lighted to find that I could accurately lo- 
cate a walnut-size flying object through the 
peep, and gratified to get from two to four 
hits on a tin can from one throw, with the 
tang sight folded flat out of the way. I 
was not disappointed in any particular. 

English sparrows were the first victims of 
the new .22, and it first tasted fur on a 
pair of bird-nest-hunting red_ squirrels. 
Striped gophers or ground squirrels made 
intriguing targets above the short grass. A 
woodchuck exposed himself in the open lot 
above as he made for the river, and was 
stalked for a head shot. One day a crow 
settled in the top of the lofty elm north of 
the cottage, and the .22 claimed him for its 
own. Interspersed with the living targets 
were plenty of brickbats, bottles, tin cans, 
and small slabs of brittle plaster. Nearby 
was a pond of land-locked pickerel, and 
when we longed for fish the .22 bagged a 
pair of these northern pike for our dinner. 
Another delicious meal it furnished consisted 
of a dozen long-legged frogs from one of 
the nearby ponds. 

The shooting, using the short cartridge, 
was pleasingly inexpensive; and, with smoke- 
less powder, practically noiseless. A delight- 
ful feature was the noncorrosive properties 
of the ammunition. The gun could be used 
at every opportunity; then conveniently set 
down in a corner and blissfully forgotten. 

As to the effectiveness of such a rifle, I 
prefer to leave this an open question. All 
my experience with it may have been of the 
lucky kind, and thus would prove nothing. 
When the .22 was my only game gun, I was 
but a kid, and lacked experience for a fair 
comparison and judgment for an unpreju- 
diced opinion. In later years, however, I 
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have found the .22 cartridge inconsistent in 
its effect upon small game. At times it ap- 
pears surprisingly effective and quite relia- 
ble; at others it is inhumane, and anything 
but satisfactory. This also holds true for 
the long-rifle hollow-point, and the flat-nose 
special. With the repeater in skilled hands, 
the rapidity of fire compensates in a way; 
but the decisive first shot will ever be the 
thing that counts. For sure kills with the 
.22 the brain or heart shot must be the 
answer: and the head is the preferable 
mark. The limitations of the arm and the 
measure of skill of the shooter should both 
be taken into account, and then hunting skill 
called into play to diminish the range as a 
compensation for these deficiencies. 

Ten years ago I erected a solid 6-point 
rest, and tested every gun I could lay hands 
upon. Among these was a very popular sin- 
gle-shot .22-caliber rifle, the alleged favorite 
of the youth, as the name implied, and a fair 
representative of the garden variety of .22. 
It was new, and as good as any other take- 
down rifle which handled all three lengths 
of cartridges in this caliber. Firing very 
carefully from the comfortable and solid 
rest, with target disk in the peep and shaded 
pin-head front sight, the groups at 50 yards, 
using long-rifle Lesmok, ran from 134 inches 
to 2% inches for 10 shots, with one make of 
cartridge, and from 2 inches to 2 5/16 inches 
per 10 shots for another make. From this 
it may be gathered that to make sure of a 
squirrel’s head at 50 yards the target type 
of sights, exactly zeroed, would be required, 
in addition to a good rest. 

With the repeater mentioned in this story, 
and equivalent sights, I got the same-sized 
groups as the above at 60 yards from a good 
rest, and at 25 yards from the ordinary sit- 
ting position. Using modern ammunition, 
with smokeless nowder, copper-coated bul- 
lets, and the new primer, the groups ran 
from 134 inches to 2% inches per 10 shots. 
After removing the blacking from the gold 
bead, and unscrewing the target disk from 
the large hunting aperture in the peep stem, 
the groups ran as large a 3% inches. This 
indicates the need for target type sights, or 
the alternate of shortening the distance be- 
tween gun and game. In metallic sights, 
there is needed a nonreflecting front sight, 
flat-faced and of some colored substance, or 
a bead or blade in silhouette, and an eye- 
cup with a small, clean-cut aperture. Be- 
cause the range varies and this type of gun 
is used quickly on moving game as well as 
deliberately on stationary targets, the ideal 
sight would be a low-power hunting scope 
with a large field and universal focus, plus 
ready means for changing the sight adjust- 
ments in definite units like minutes of 
angle, or inches per 100 yards. 

I tried out a 3-power hunting scope on 
this repeater, and found that it cut the size 
of my groups in half. This, however, does 
not mean that the effective range of the 
gun would be doubled, because the high tra- 
jectory of the .22 makes hitting uncertain 
at the longer, unmeasured ranges. For the 
neat-killing head shot, the limit of range for 
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effective offhand work is 25 yards; for sit- 
ting or body-rest position, 35 to 40 yards; 
and for good rest shooting, 60 yards. Cor- 
rectly sighted-in at 40 yards, the gun will 
shoot 1 inch high at 25 yards, and 1 inch 
low at 60 yards. 

Obviously it is more accurate to elevate 
a micrometer screw ten clicks than to iry 
to hold the aiming device exactly 10 inches 
above the mark, for long-range shots. 
Where convenient adjusting screws for the 
scope are not provided, the most practical 
reticule would be a narrow inverted aiming 
post—that is, one suspended from the top 
of the field, as this would allow holding over 
a small object without covering it up. In 
any case, the reticule should be of a type 
that is quickly seen against all backgrounds, 
even in poor light, and that still does not 














The crow roost, taken from Iver’s cottage, 
and the scene of innumerable deadly mes- 
sengers from the .22 


cover up too much of the target. If cross 
hairs are chosen they should be medium 
coarse; and aiming posts, either flat-top, 
picket-top, or pointed, should be free of en- 
cumbrances such as side bars, bottle necks, 
or cross wires. An advantage of the low- 
power scope is that it increases the resolving 
power of the eye, and adds greatly to the 
light received. Its very pleasant virtue on 
the informal .22, or tin-can rifle, is its suit- 
ability for use on running game and for 
aerial practice. 

My own garden variety .22, with simple, 
large hunting aperture and ordinary bright 
gold bead, gave an entirely different impres- 
sion afield. One afternoon’s experience will 
serve as a typical illustration. I was tired 
from gardening, and fed up on writing. 
What I needed was a stroll with a friendly 
rifle. 1 left the cottage with a leather case 
of shorts belted on, crossed the Island Road, 
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and made for the arm of water that had 
been used in the initial trial of the gun. 

Before reaching the cut I surprised a fish- 
eating bittern in a little puddle. Emitting a 
terrified squawk, he jumped above the weeds 
and flapped ponderously, leaving the usual 
cometlike streak behind him. And well he 
might, for a stream of bullets intercepted his 
flight before he had made a dozen yards. 
There was small joy in the killing, but an 
untold amount in the knowledge of the 
gun’s effectiveness. On a log in the cut I 
ambushed a row of turtles, and decapitated 
one the first shot. The rest slid off in such 
deliberate succession that I was. enabled to 
crack another head before they all had man- 
aged to submerge. The shooting started a 
kingfisher, who clattered down the cut and 
alighted on a low limb nearly 80 yards away. 
Previous practice in this same place had 
shown how high to hold, and my first shot 
was lucky. Passing down the cut I snapped 
the necks of occasional turtles, until I got 
a chance at a hawk 100 yards down the cut, 
and on the opposite side. At the crack of 
the rifle he dropped straight into the tall 
grass; but whether this was an _ escaping 
swoop or really a tumble, I never learned. 

Near the mouth, at the lake, I turned in- 
land toward a marsh nearly a mile up the 
island. On the way I practiced on every 
bottle and alcohol tin left by the high-water 
drift. I was indeed shooting to my heart’s 
content. As I walked I heard repeatedly 
the hoots of a horned owl far behind. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to stalk a pair of 
crows, I reached the marsh, and found no 
signs of life upon its slightly-ruffled surface. 
In a thick grove of young maples at the 
edge of the rushes, I sat down to enjoy a 
smoke and review the events of the after- 
noon, when a dark spot out on the marsh 
caught the tail of my eye. A large water 
snake leisurely slid over the surface toward 
the near side. My first bullet was a miss, 
but served to accelerate his speed. In a mo- 
ment he would have been lost in the marsh 
vegetation, but the second shot caused him 
to stop abruptly and thrash about. Several 
more shots were fired, until he remained 
still, and then I left for home. But the .22 
was destined to claim one more victim. Ap- 
parently startled by the shooting, a wood- 
chuck came out into the open, running al- 
most directly toward me. At a distance of 
20 yards I shouted and raised my arms, but 
it kept coming, ignoring my gestures and 
noise completely. On the verge of its dis- 
appearance into the maples, the rifle cracked 
spitefully, and the leaden pellet penetrated 
the chuck’s brain. 

If this screed appear too bloodthirsty, I 
would point out that this is merely the re- 
sult of concentration. That afternoon I was 
emulating a kid turned loose with a new 
rifle that has to be tried on everything that 
is legitimate (and a few things that are 
not). It is also true, in the game-conscious 
mind of the sportsman, that there never can 
be over-control of vermin. Then, again, we 
may shoot a thousand cartridges on inani- 
mate targets to each shot on a live one. 








Pioneer Rifles—Their Makers and Users 


By Earu E. Hote 


sound; and a rifle was capable of being dis- 
tinguished at a distance, like a human voice. 
There were no standard diameters as to 


OT many years ago this country was a 

wilderness teeming with wild game, dan- 
gerous animals, savages, and many vicious 
whites. In those days danger was encoun- 
tered in many ways, and to exist one had to 
be very wary. When the cowbell was heard 
in the cornfield, the pioneer took his rifle 
along when he went to investigate. An In- 
dian might be ringing the bell as a ruse to 
decoy one into ambush. The rifle being so 
necessary, the pioneer usually carried it with 
him wherever he went, and seldom left it 
very far from his reach. Through constant 
use and practice the early pioneer’s rifle be- 
came a deadly weapon, whose record as 
such has not been surpassed. Considering 
the types of rifles used, one can today hardly 
understand how this record was made. The 
flintlock was used for a long time, and dur- 
ing the pioneer days when danger was great- 
est and a reliable weapon most needed. The 
powder ignition was dependent upon two 
things: first, that the flint be so adjusted in 
the lock as to throw sparks into the prim- 
ing; and, second, that the priming be dry, 
to ignite, and to conduct the fire to the pow- 
der charge. Each of these conditions was 
very uncertain. The flint often failed to 
strike sparks, and the priming would easily 
become damp and would not burn, or would, 
perhaps, “flash in the pan,” but fail to 
ignite the charge. 

The percussion lock gradually replaced the 
flintlock and was in common use when many 
of us were young. My father taught me 
how to use his muzzle-loading rifle when I 
could not hold it up offhand. In addition to 
this he insisted that I clean the rifle properly 
after using it, and never ceased to preach 
caution in handling. This rifle was a long, 
heavy octagon-barreled piece. It shot round 
balls which ran, perhaps, about 80 balls to 
the pound. It had been of smaller bore, 
and longer, but had been cut down and al- 
tered from a flintlock. It was equipped with 
set triggers, as most of these rifles were, as 
they were used in shooting matches as much 
as for hunting. For hunting use the triggers 
were set “coarse,” so that a jar would not 
cause them to go off. When game was 
sighted the hammer only needed to be raised 
and the rifle was ready to fire. To lower the 
hammer with a set trigger was a dangerous 
process, as the thumb must stop its fall just 
after it left the full-cock notch. When game 
left before I*could shoot, and my hands were 
cold, I often wished the rifle had no set 
trigger. 

I do not think that the force in foot- 
pounds of the pioneer’s rifle, of which this 
was an average type, was more than that of 
the .32-20 cartridge; and I never saw one 
that had as much power as the .44-40 car- 
tridge has. The accuracy of such rifles was 
fine up to 100 yards; but beyond that dis- 
tance it fell off badly. The report was a 
keen whiplike crack. No two had the same 
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bores or barrel lengths. As the barrels wore, 
the rifling would be “sharpened” by the gun- 
smithing until like new, but of course a 
larger bore resulted; and as the ramrod 
would wear the muzzle it was sometimes 
necessary to cut off a piece at that end. As 
black powder burns slowly, the early rifle 
barrels were made as long as possible to get 
all the power from the charge. This made 
it necessary that the barrel be heavy in or- 
der to avoid flexure. Owing to the fact that 
soft iron was used for barrels and was not 
very rigid, the weight of the most accurate 
pioneer rifle would be from 10 to 14 pounds. 

In loading such weapons from the muzzle 
the fouling was pushed down into the breech. 
This often caused the gun to hang fire for 
as much as a second, or more. My father 
once went out to shoot a beef. The percus- 
sion cap merely snapped; so he dropped the 
rifle into the hollow of his left arm, intend- 
ing, as was usual in such a case, to pick 
powder into the tube and recap the same— 
when the rifle exploded. As it happened, 
the muzzle was so pointing that the bullet 
killed the steer. When such a failure oc- 
curred with the early rifle, in some critical 
situation, no apology could be offered to 
cover it. The best that one can say for such 
imperfect weapons is that with them the 
pioneer learned such skill and caution in his 
shooting as seldom to permit any shots to 
miss. Those who have had the experience 
of trying to get a muzzle-loader into shoot- 
ing condition after it had become water- 
soaked, and have had to unscrew the breech 
plug and drive the bullet out that way, with 
the rifle dismantled, will not have the respect 
for it that they had before. When we think 
of the way these rifles were made, though, 
we admire the ability of those old-time me- 
chanics in producing such fine accuracy in a 
rifle with so few tools and such meager 
equipment. 

Most of the work on 
done in a blacksmith shop. Before 1850 
no barrel had ever been bored. The rifle 
barrel was made by taking a wide bar of 
iron and lap-welding it around a rod. When 
the rod was withdrawn the smith had a tube 
which could be bored with crude tools and 
made true. My father’s rifle barrel showed 
a weld; but it was so well done that it only 
looked as grain does in wood. The method 
of winding wire around a mandrel and weld- 
ing it into a “twist” barrel does not seem to 
have been used. Most of the work on the 
early rifles was done by hand, with a file. 
The gunsmith constructed the machine to 
rifle the barrel, and each maker used the 
twist which he thought best. Some barrels 
had what was known as a “gain twist,” in 
which the spiral began with a slow twist at 
the breech, increasing to a quicker twist. 


these rifles was 


and ending, toward the muzzle, with a rapid 
twist. The average was a long, uniform 
twist of one turn in about 20 feet. 

I will briefly describe one original method 
of producing a machine to cut the rifling. 
A straight hardwood roll, or cylinder, was 
turned out, 6 inches or more in diameter, 
and 20 feet long. A string was fastened to 
one end of the roll, and held stationary at 
the other end, while the cylinder was re- 
volved one turn. The string then made the 
long spiral around the roll, 20 feet in length. 
An ink line was traced on the roll beside the 
string, and a deep, smooth channel cut into 
the wood, following this spiral mark as far 
as was required. The excess length of roll, 
not required in rifling barrels, was then cut 
off. The part carrying the spiral channel 
was mounted on a long bench in guide 
blocks, so that it would slide back and forth 
endwise in line with the center of the barrel 
to be rifled. A stud protruding from one of 
the guide blocks into the spiral channel 
would compel the roll to turn (in part of 
this spiral of one turn in 20 feet) as the 
same was being pulled endwise in the guide 
blocks. There are various other ways of 
generating a spiral. The one mentioned, be- 
ing quite simple, was used the most. It 
took skill and hard work to produce a good 
rifle with such crude methods. The cost was 
in proportion; and consequently a rifle was 
so valued by the owner that he often lugged 
it with him when doing so caused him peril 
of losing his scalp. 

One old-timer I have read about was sur- 
prised by Indians in an open country. He 
ran for his life, and carried this 14-pound 
load for about 4 miles. Only when the 
two leading pursuers overtook him did he 
drop the rifle. In the tussle that ensued be- 
tween these two Indians to see which should 
have the rifle, the white man gained enough 
lead to escape after a pursuit that lasted for 
about 80 miles, this being next to the longest 
on record. Nor do I doubt it when I con- 
sider the physical perfection and endurance 
of men trained from childhood by the awful 
rigors of pioneer life. 

From the family history of a long line 
of my pioneer ancestors I have a collection 
of similar stories which permit me to get a 
glimpse of the indomitable wills and fearless 
natures of these people. My _ great-grand- 
father, Dr. John Hole, settled near Lexington, 
Ky., about 1793, on a grant of land given 
him by the Government for his services as 
surgeon at Bunker Hill, and as the only doc- 
tor on General Montgomery’s staff, during 
the Revolutionary War. The country was a 
terrible wilderness. All rivers and streams 
had to be forded or swam. One had no 
bridges or ferries to cross on. A story that 
left a great impression with me was of a 
certain horse that Doctor Hole owned which 
he prized very highly “because, in the win- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Jersey State 


OLLOWING like an echo the 1929 

marksmanship classic at Perry, comes 
the crackle of revolver fire from New Jersey. 
The echo dies away, scores are figured, and 
the result is one that makes the handgun 
experts sit up and take notice. 

The records of the shooting done by the 
New Jersey State Police during their annual 
revolver practice last year is worth a place in 
the archives of marksmanship. Not satis- 
fied with previous records, of which they 
may justly feel proud, this year they come 
to the front with something new. Every 
man fired over the Regular Army course for 
qualification with both hands. The results 
prove the correctness of a supposition of 
Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, Superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey State Police. 

A few days prior to the date set for the 
beginning of the annual pistol marksman- 
ship, Colonel Schwarzkopf announced that 
the qualifications this year would include 
right- and left-hand shooting. The an- 
nouncement was received by the members 
of the organization with considerable skep- 
ticism. Many of the men had fired a few 
shots with the left hand—perhaps bad shots 
at that—many more had left hands that 
“didn’t know what the right hand was do- 
ing,” so far as marksmanship was concerned. 

But the Colonel based his decision upon 
the sound logic that a policeman, in order to 
completely fulfill his duties as an officer of 
the law, should be trained to fire with either 
hand. 

When the qualifications began, the Colonel, 
in a calm, determined manner, announced to 
his organization: “We are adding left-hand 
shooting to our qualifications this year. 
Every man can shoot nearly as well with 
the left hand as with 
the right, and we are 
going to prove that 
shooting is done with 
the head and not 
with the hands. It 
is essential that the 
policeman be able to 
fire with both hands. 
One hand might be 
injured; but if the 
officer knows that he 
can fire with the 
other hand, and has 
confidence in his 
ability, he is better 
able to perform his 
duty as a servant of 
the people.” 

A broad statement. 
But Colonel Schwarz- 
kopf knew his men. 
In a manner true to 
the sportsman’s code, 
without quibbling or 
quitting, they set 


Troopers Qualify With Both Hands 


By R. A. Snook 


out to prove the statement of their superin- 
tendent—and did! 

One hundred and sixty-eight men fired 
over the course with both hands, and quali- 
fied as follows: Right hand, 132 Experts, 27 
Sharpshooters, 9 Marksmen. Left hand, 
103 Experts, 34 Sharpshooters, 30 Marks- 
men. One man failed to qualify with the 
left hand, just falling short of the required 
60 per cent. 

With both hands the organization quali- 
fied 89 Experts, 44 Sharpshooters, and 34 
Marksmen, one man in the organization be- 
ing unqualified with both hands. 

The scene on the State Police pistol range 
during the annual practice is one that would 
fill the handgun enthusiast with joy. The 
range itselfi—a pride of the State Police— 
is ideally situated. The shooters are sur- 
rounded on three sides by high banks, as the 
range is dug into a hill. A natural dirt 
bank forms the backstop for the lead the 
Troopers throw at the targets. A most 
unique feature are the retaining walls formed 
by kegs that once contained real beer. 
Across the front of the butts the word 
“Squeeze” stands out boldly and conspicu- 
ously as a reminder to the shooters. 

Range discipline is perfect. From start to 
finish the practice is run with a remarkable 
smoothness and a minimum of confusion. 

The organization is divided into two 
groups, each spending one week on the range. 
The first half of each week is devoted to 
the right-hand shooting, and the last three 
days to the left-hand shooting. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of the first 
day the qualified Marksmen reported to the 
range and started their practice. Dull-gray 
skies released a steady rainfall, but the 
firing continued with clocklike precision. 





Colonel Schwarzkopf receiving from W. O. Lochner, Secretary, Trenton Chamber of 

Commerce, trophy for winning first place in the match between Pennsylvania State Police, 

New York State Police, New Jersey State Police, New York City Police, West Point, and 
Princeton University, held May 4th on the New Jersey State Police range 


These men were on the range to shoot, and 
shoot they would. 

The Marksmen started to work on the 
regular L target, but the bull’s-eye was en- 
larged to include the 7-ring. This system of 
starting with a large bull and reducing it 
has been a practice in the New Jersey State 
Police for some time. There’s a bit of psy- 
chology in the system, which has previously 
worked with good effect. The shooter finds 
it easy to stay within the 7-ring. The same 
thing happens with the 8-ring and perhaps 
the 9-ring. By the time a man has worked 
through this process of reducing the bull, 
he has proved to himself that he can make 
a good score by shooting within the 9-ring, 
or the 8-ring, if he is not such a good shot. 
If he stays within that ring, by the law of 
averages his score will be good. 

And so through the first day the Marks- 
men plug away at the big bull. At the end 
of the day they feel confident that they can 
not get out of the black, and are ready to 
graduate to a smaller bull. 

The next day they are joined by the 
qualified Sharpshooters, and the black is re- 
duced to include the 8-ring. They go through 
the course in the morning, and in the after- 
noon the going gets a little more difficult. 
The qualified Experts report, and the black 
includes only the 9-ring. 

The following day everybody shoots on 
the regulation L target for record. Of 
course this is all done with the right hand. 
Nobody has had much time to think of the 
left hand, with which the results are yet a 
mystery. 

Occasionally a man steps up behind the 
firing line, gun in the left hand, and snaps-in. 
But he turns away, doubtfully shakes his 
head, and perhaps wonders what his left- 
handed score will 
look like. 

The right - handed 
qualification is com- 
pleted, and the of- 
ficers certify the 
score cards, which 
are sent to depart- 
mental headquarters. 

The next morning 
every man is on hand 
before the whistle 
sounds. Many are 
carrying their guns 
in their left hands, 
testing their hold, 
and deciding whether 
they should use the 
right or left eye. 
There is no confu- 
sion anywhere. The 
targets come up; the 
first order takes their 
places on the line and 
commence firing. 
Again the large bull, 
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with the 7 -ring in- 
cluded in the black, 
is being used. Sur- 
prise follows surprise 
as the shooters find 
they can group their 
shots in the black. 

The shooting pro- 
ceeds with the same 
smoothness and with 
nearly the same de- 
gree of efficiency. 
An outsider might 
not notice the 
change, unless he 
were amazed at find- 
ing a left-handed 
outfit. 

During the first 
two days’ practice 
with the left hand 
nearly every man 
has the feel of his 
gun and has made 
corrections. The old- 
timers swing into a 
technique in short 
order. Some of the others have d_-fficulty, 
and they are placed in the hands of coaches. 
Then comes the official qualification. 

The second week is continued in pre- 
cisely the same manner, as the second group 
goes through the same process. 

Only one rainy day marred the shooting, 
but even that did not dampen the ardor of 
the Troopers. The rest of the time there 
was ideal shooting weather, with clear blue 
September skies and mild temperature. 

Until last year there has always existed in 
the organization a feeling that the best 
shooting can be done the first week, when 
there is no psychological effect of previous 
scores to bother the shooters. But “Old 
Man Psychology,” as this effect is called by 
the State Police, was 
beaten this year, be- 
cause the second 
group won nearly all 
of the high scores. 

During the first 
week Corpl. F. K. 
Gribbin turned in a 
score of 99 per cent 
with the right hand. 
This score was tied 
by Capt. J. J. Lamb 
during the second 
week. But the tie 
went to Gribbin, who 
had the higHest score 
on the last range. 

First Sergt. L. C. 
Salz, firing with the 
second group, took 
high honors with 
the left hand and the 
average of both 
hands, with respec- 
tive scores of 96.30 
per cent and 96.91 
per cent. 


Target range, New Jersey State Police Training School. 
annual qualifications 





To the last man the whole organization 
displayed their usual keen interest in marks- 
manship, which is the result of the careful 
planning of Colonel Sehwarzkopf and _ his 
officers. The incentive is given every man 
to display an interest in improving his 
marksmanship; and when this interest is no: 
shown voluntarily, disciplinary steps are 
taken against the individual. Colonel 
Schwarzkopf says: “They've got to learn to 
shoot—it’s the policeman’s life insurance.” 

Not until the emergency comes does the 
Trooper draw his gun; but when he does, 
something usually gets hit. The records of 


the State Police contain many cases which 
show the results of the intensive training in 
marksmanship, and prove 


that an officer’s 





On the firing line during the big match 
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skill with his gun is 
a life insurance. 

In the most recent 
case Trooper Kon- 
drup, just an ordi- 
nary shot in the 
State Police, not only 
got his man, but 
gave a little demon- 
stration of marks- 
ship that made the 
good shots sit up 
and take notice. 

Kondrup was sent 
out to apprehend a 
desperate character 
who had _ escaped 
from jail. The 
Trooper spotted his 
man, a hundred 
yards away and run- 
ning as fast as he 
could. If he got 
away he might not 
be apprehended for 
sometime. Kon- 
drup’s decision came 
quick. His hand dropped to his side and 
an instant later his service gun was belching 
fire and lead. Bang! Bang! Bang! Three 
shots in rapid succession. The man fell, 
with a buliet in his leg, and was quickly cap- 
tured. 

The reputation of the State Police reaches 
the ears of the criminals, and they are not 
anxious to shoot it out with a Trooper. 

In one instance a citizen of a small town, 
ennerved by moonshine liquor, set out to 
stage a reign of terror. His venture met 
with unqualified success. A few shots from 
his trusty smooth-bore chased the residents 
to cover, and the quiet atmosphere of the 
town was changed to one of excitement. In 
tones that no one dared to question, the 
desperado announced 
that the first person 
to cross him would 
“meet a charge of 
buckshot.” And with 
his authority com- 
pletely established, 
the conqueror with- 


drew to his house, 
where he_ prepared 
for siege. 


An appeal was 
made to the State 
Police, and two 
Troopers were sent 
out to get the man. 
They approached the 
house, and, pinned 
on the door they 
found this note: “If 
it’s the State Police 
say so and don’t 
shoot.” Even on this 
liquor - crazed mind 
the reputation of the 
Trooper had its ef- 
fect. 
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Interest in marksmanship is kept at its 
peak by competition between the troops, 
and at the individual qualifications many 
prizes are offered for the high scores. 

The following excerpts from an official 
order show the high scorers and the prizes 
offered: 

“The winners of the department were as 
follows: : 

The National Rifle Association medal for 
high qualification with the right hand is 
awarded to: 

(First place, gold medal) 

Corpl. F. K. Gribbin, 99 per cent. 

(Second place, silver medal) 
Capt. J. J. Lamb, 99 per cent. 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP 

(High score, bronze medal) 

Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 98.16 per 

cent. 
A TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Tpr. Wm. Lewis, 98 per cent. 
B TROOP 
(High score, bronze 
medal) 
Tpr. B. F. Dean, 
97.33 per cent. 
C TROOP 
(High score, bronze 
medal) 

Corporal Charles 

Schwartz, 98 per 
cent. 

The Hettrick medal 
for high qualification 
with the left hand is 
awarded to: 

(First place, gold 

medal) 

ist: Sesgt. tc x. 

Salz, 96.30 per 
cent. 

(Second place, sil- 

ver medal) 

Tpr. T. H. Freeman, 95.66 per cent. 

HEADQUARTERS TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 95 per cent. 





A TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Tpr. Wm. Lewis, 94.83 per cent. 


B TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Ist Sergt. G. C. Wallis, 95.16 per cent. 
C TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Corpl. Chas. Schwartz, 95.50 per cent. 
The Steinbach medal for high qualification 
with both hands is awarded to: 
(First place, gold medal) 
Ist Sergt. L. C. Salz, 96.91 per cent. 
(Second place, silver medal) 
Corpl. Chas. Schwartz, 96.75 per cent. 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 96.58 per 
cent. 
A TROOP 
(High score. bronze medal) 
Tpr. Wm. Lewis, 96.41 per cent. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


B TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 
Capt. J. J. Lamb, 96.50 per cent. 
C TROOP 
(High score, bronze medal) 

Tpr. A. McKinnon, 93.94 per cent. 

The Colt Patent Firearms trophy, awarded 
to the member of the department making 
the high score with right hand, is awarded 
to Corpl. F. K. Gribbin, 99 per cent. 

The Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf trophy, 
awarded to the member of the department 
making high score who has never been a 
member of the organization first or second 
teams at any time, is awarded to Tpr. G. G. 
Wilton, 97.83 per cent. 

The New Jersey State Police Captain's 
trophy to the member of the department 
who has never before qualified as Expert is 
awarded to Tpr. John P. Callahan, 92.66 
per cent.” 

Another prize which deserves special men- 
tion was a white 10-gallon hat offered by 
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given a cup, which is contested for each year 
by the troops. 

The spirit of competition among the troops 
is very keen, and every man gives his best 
to help put his troop on top. 

The scene on the range during the an- 
nual qualification is one that is full of in- 
terest to layman and enthusiast. The range 
discipline is as good as the scores. There 
is no confusion or shouting of orders. When 
one order has completed their score, the 
next steps into place; and so on through- 
out the practice. Immediately back of the 
firing line there is usually a line-up taking a 
“dry run.” Some have their guns in the 
right hand, others are giving the left a 
little tryout. Maybe it’s the time they are 
getting, or they may be trying out the light, 
or possibly they are trying to overcome 
that most disastrous of all faults—jerking. 
Whatever little difficulty they may be 
fighting, they show that they are present 
to do the job at hand—shoot, and shoot 
the best they can. 

Farther back of 
the line the rest of 
the men are scat- 
tered in groups. The 
topic of conversa- 
tion here may be 
shooting, or it may 
be about any num- 
ber of other things. 
It may be a story of 
an interesting case. 
Anyway, here is 
where the tenseness 
of the situation is 
relieved, because 
these men, in spite of 
their interest, don’t 
believe in making an 
easy job hard. 








Computing the scores after the big match 


Rev. Gill Robb Wilson, honorary chaplain 
of the State Police. “Gill,” as Mr. Wilson 
is popularly referred to among the men, 
brought his wide hat to the range, and at 
once it caught the fancy of the Troopers. 
“There’s history to that hat, too,” Gill 
proudly says. It was presented to him by 
the State of Wyoming when he was National 
Commander of the American Legion. In 
spite of its sentimental value, Gill offered 
it as a prize to the man who showed the 
greatest improvement with the left hand 
over the right. 

The scores were figured by adding to the 
left-hand score the difference between 100 
and the right-hand score divided by two. 
Trooper Walmsley and Corporal Mury, both 
of Troop A, ran neck and neck, but Walms- 
ley won by a small margin. Their scores 
were 102 and 102.33. 

In addition to these the Governor of the 
State is giving a plaque to the troop win- 
ning high score. The Asbury Park Elks 
have also joined the list of donors of prizes, 
and the Director General of Marksmanship, 
General Spencer, who bears a reputation as 
a promoter of interest in marksmanship, has 


The Troopers are 
not strong for fancy 
frills. Occasionally a gun is seen with 
some tape wound around the butt. Several 
have the front sights whitened with chalk. 
This was found to be an advantage to 
many of the men who found it necessary to 
shoot well up into the black. But most of 
the men feel that they want to shoot on 
the range just as they might have to shoot 
to save their lives or get their man. 

Another look at the scores shows that the 
whole department averaged, with the right 
hand, 89.19 per cent; with the left hand, 
84.19 per cent; and with both hands, 86.84 
per cent. 

While the annual qualification is the big- 
gest marksmanship event in the State Po- 
lice, it is by no means the only one. Re- 
cruits at the training school are taught to 
shoot, and must fire over the Regular 
Army course for qualification before they 
go on the road. 

A series of five matches between the first 
teams of the troops is run twice a year. 
The prize given to the winner of this match 
is a beautiful bronze plaque known as the 
Schwarzkopf trophy. It was donated by 

(Continued on page 34) 





Big Buck 


By W. RoBertson 





HE difficulty of writing 

about African game, with 
which I have lived in such close 
touch for so many years, is 
the sorting out of so many 
scenes and incidents of a 
crowded memory. Every inci- 
dent is treasured as a memory, 
but a repetition of them all 
would be both endless and 
wearisome to read. Incident 
after incident visualizes itself 
to one’s mental eyes. Take sa- 
ble antelope, for instance. I 
have shot many scores, and 
stalked and watched without 
shooting, many hundreds, each 
incident different from the last. 
The panorama sweeps before 
my vision, half-forgotten inci- 
dents appearing in succession. 

The sable was the commonest antelope in 
that part of Rhodesia in which I did most 
of my shooting. The beautiful black-and- 
white bodies, and sweeping, curved horns of 
a herd grazing in an open space in the for- 
est are a most beautiful sight. Many and 
many a time, when I have seen a herd in 
the distance—and have not wanted to shoot 
one—I have stalked right up to them, just 
for the pleasure of lying and watching them 
graze. Very often a herd would be grazing 
its way along toward the spot where I lay, 
and in time the whole herd—bulls, cows, and 
little red-brown calves—would be all around 
the patch of bushes in which I lay. Utter 
stillness was then essential. The slightest 
movement would betray my presence to the 
herd, and off they would go. Several times 
I have seen some old wart-hog boar rooting 
away near the herd. They usually object to 
a wart hog too close to them, possibly tak- 
ing him for some sort of a lion, and if he 
gets too close, an old bull starts to chase 
him off. Off goes the wart hog, and as soon 
as the bull stops he stops too, and starts 
rooting his way along once more with com- 
plete unconcern. I have also seen a herd of 
cattle do the same thing with a wart hog 
that had approached too near the grazing 
herd. 

Though they are all one species, the horns 
of the bulls in the Zambezi Valley and north 
of the river seem to be far smaller in aver- 
age length than the horns of the bulls in 
the territories south of the river. On the 
other hand, the horns of the cows in the 
Zambezi country are extraordinarily long, 


often equaling those of the bulls in length> 


though, of course, much thinner in diam- 
eter. 

A wounded sable bull can be quite a 
nasty customer, and will charge fiercely if 
approached too close. I was nearly killed 
once by a sable bull. He had dropped to the 
shot, and lay without movement, and I con- 
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cluded he was dead. I went up to have a 
look at him, but, luckily for myself, stopped 
again a yard or so from him to make sure 
he was really dead, knowing the dangers of 
a sudden charge. Even then he nearly 
bagged me. Suddenly, all in a flash, he 
was up and at me. I made a great leap 
backward, firing from the hip as I did so. 
There was no time to bring the rifle to my 
shoulder. His great sweeping horns, nearly 
4 feet in length, swept across my chest, miss- 
ing my shirt by an inch. My bullet struck 
him in the chest, knocking him backward 
on his haunches, and giving me a moment to 
jump clear. He was up again in a moment, 
and at me again. A second shot stopped 
him once more, and he fell dead. Had he got 
me with the first great sweep of his horns 
he would have disemboweled me. 

Once or twice, when shooting a sable out 
of a big herd, the others, not knowing 
whence the shot came, have galloped right 
down on me. One day, I remember, I came 
on a herd of about 80 sable in some open 
mopani forest near the Zambezi. I stalked 
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up to about 60 yards from 
them, behind a low “salt bush,” 
and fired. My sable dropped, 
and the whole herd, swinging 
around, stampeded straight 
toward me. They had not seen 
me where I crouched behind 
my bush, and they thought the 
danger came from the other 
side. I realized the herd would 
stamp me flat in a moment. I 
leaped up, waved my arms, and 
shouted. The herd parted, like 
waves from the cutwater of a 
steamer, and tore past me on 
each side, nearly in touching 
distance, half blinding me in 
their passage with dust and fly- 
ing dead leaves. 

Sable can, when they want 
to, go a pretty good speed. I 
remember once hitting a sable right through 
the heart. He dashed off madly for about 
40 yards, and then suddenly collapsed, bring- 
ing his head with such a crack against a tree 
that both the horns were broken off short 
about 3 inches from the head. Occasionally 
deformed heads are seen, probably caused 
by a knock when the horns were young and 
soft. I shot one once with both the tips 
hooked around one another, and growing like 
that. No doubt some youthful injury was 
the first cause. 

On my farm I had what might be called 
a “private herd” of about fifty sable. These 
always lived around a certain series of val- 
leys in the hills, and I knew exactly where 
to find them should I so desire. Whenever 
I was short of fresh meat, and had not been 
lucky enough to get other game, I could 
always rely on this herd. By shooting only 
occasionally, and being very careful never 
to wound and lose, this herd continued to 
remain on the place, shooting balancing the 
increase in young stock. They had few 
other enemies, as I kept down the lions and 
leopards, destroying them whenever I came 
across them, not only because of their de- 
struction of game, but also to stop them 
preying on my herds of cattle. When not 
needing meat, I used often to crawl up and 
watch this herd by the hour together, on a 
slack evening when there was not much work 
going on. 

Roan antelope are never found in the low- 
lying ground near the Zambezi, but only on 
the plateau country inland. The first roan 
bull that I shot had the best head I have 
procured, to wit, 30% inches in length, and 
very massive. I have shot several of 26 
and 25 inches, but none as big as the first. 
I was camped at a certain place on the 
plateau country, about 30 miles from my 
farm—a spot that afterwards became a fa- 
vorite shooting camp of mine, until the jug- 
gernaut of settlement and civilization began 
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to spread, like ink on blotting 
paper, in that direction. I had 
been out in the afternoon, and, 
having reached the farthest 
point I had meant to go, began 
to swing around and start to 
wend my way back—by a dif- 
ferent route, of course. I had 
seen nothing worth shooting at. 
Walking along the edge of the 
trees bordering a big open 
“vlei,” I saw a big lone roan 
bull emerge from the trees in 
front of me, and start to walk 
across the open. I slipped for- 
ward, dodging from bush to 
bush, till I was 200 yards from 
him. I could get no nearer, 
the country beyond being bare 
of cover, so I stepped out into 











the open, and squatted down 
ready to fire. As I had antici- 
pated, he saw me, and stopped, giving me 
a steady shot. He got the bullet behind the 
shoulder, swung around, but did not gallop 
off. I hit him again, whereupon he dashed 
off, and soon vanished in the trees on the 
far side of the open, in the direction of a 
ridge of hills. I was using a .303, not hav- 
ing an Express with me at the time. 

I and my hunting boy crossed the open, 
picked up his spoor, and followed. We 
reached the slopes of the hills, and lost the 
spoor on the rocky ground. The native was 
positive that he had passed up through a gap 
in the ridge, and gone over into the forest 
on the other side. I felt equally positive 
that he would not climb the slope, owing to 
his wound, but would carry parallel with the 
ridge. This was also the direction of the 
camp. As it was getting close on sundown. 
I decided to go along toward the camp, and 
if we came on no signs of him, to try the 
other side of the ridge the next morning. 

Having gone a short distance toward the 
camp, I saw him, standing in an open patch 
of ground, looking very sick. As I got up 
closer, he staggered, and collapsed. It was 
getting too dark to photograph him then, so 
I came out at sunrise next morning to get a 
photograph. When I got there I found that 
a wandering lion had found 
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it cut up and brought in at once. However, as 
I wanted a photograph, I covered it up well 


with branches and left it where it fell. Next 
morning I went out with the camera. This 
beast had been found, too, and torn to 


pieces, though the lion did not find another 
roan bull I had shot earlier in the afternoon 
some distance away. 

Sassaby inhabit the same kind of country 
in which roan are found. They are ugly 
looking animals—if any antelope can be 
ugly—hartebeest type, withers higher than 
the rump, and long, coffin-shaped _ faces. 
They are not diificult to shoot, owing to 
their insatiable curiosity, stopping and look- 
ing back at the hunter when disturbed, in- 
stead of clearing off. They are supposed to 
be the fleetest buck in Africa, and certainly 
they can travel the deuce of a lick. I have 
seen even new-born calves keeping up with 
the herd, apparently with ease. They are 
very local in distribution, occurring only in 
certain well-defined areas. 

In the distance sassaby decidedly resem- 
ble brown horses. I recall an amusing inci- 
dent which happened many years ago. A 
police trooper was out on patrol, and he 
saw a herd of sassaby. He jumped off his 
horse, leaving it to graze in the bush, with 
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the reins trailing. He could not 
get a shot at the sassaby, as 
the herd cantered off, so he 
followed. The sassaby led him 
in a big circle, close back to 
where he had left his horse. 
Not realizing this, the trooper 
followed, faint yet pursuing. 
Seeing a brown animal in the 
bush, he said to himself, “At 
last!” and fired. Going up, he 
found he had shot his own 
horse. He had the pleasure of 
carrying back. the saddle and 
bridle to the nearest police 
camp, 50 miles away, and of 
explaining when he got there 
the reason for shooting gov- 
ernment property. 

Eland are usually very easy 
to shoot, being, on the whole, 
tamer and more bovine than 
the other antelopes, and also slow - mov- 
ers by comparison. It is rather a shame to 
shoot them, except under dire necessity of 
providing fresh meat for oneself and one’s 
carriers when nothing else can be obtained. 
Eland carry a large amount of fat—the only 
antelope that does—excellent stuff when 
it is rendered down into dripping, and spread 
on one’s cookies in lieu of jam. I remem- 
ber, out of one big eland I shot in the 
Zambezi Valley, I got over 20 pounds of 
pure white dripping. Their beef, too, is one 
of the finest eating I know. 

Eland are the largest of the antelopes. 
They often run in very large herds, and I 
have several times seen herds numbering 
two to three hundred individuals. With 
these big herds there is generally a big herd 
bull, a splendid beast, the king of the herd. 
One big herd bull I shot and carefully meas- 
ured had a shoulder height straight (i.e., not 
over the curves of the body, but direct from 
point to point) of 6 feet 1 inch. His horns 
were in perfect condition, and measured 30% 
inches straight. 

This bull gave me one of the hardest 
pieces of stalking and crawling I have ever 
had. He was the big bull of about 150 
eland. I first spotted the herd across some 





him, and had eaten all the 
meat off the belly, brisket, and 
thighs, thereby spoiling all 
chance of a picture. I saw no 
sign of the lion himself, how- 
ever; he had vanished long be- 
fore the dawn. 

I had a lot of trouble with 
this lion during this trip. I 
fancy he was an old beast, too 
weak to hunt properly. .He 
must have hung around listen- 
ing for my shots, and then, 
after dark, hunted around for 
my kill. There were several 
herds of sassaby around this 
part, and I shot a bull one 
evening at dusk not far from 
my camp. As it was so close 
to the camp, I should have had 
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a detour to get near enough to 
them to get a shot. Some 
cows spotted me, and started 
the herd off. They did not go 
far, but slowed down, and re- 
commenced grazing. This hap- 
pened several times, and when- 
ever I got near I found I 
could not shoot owing to cows 
being in the way, and blocking 
my line of fire at the big bull, 
who kept in the center of the 
herd. At last, after three 
hours, mainly on my hands and 
knees, I managed to get very 
close to the herd. The bull 
was still covered, but I sud- 
denly jumped up and ran in 


open ground, and tried to make 
ttt? 
Art 
r 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Newman’s latest 
slip gun, made up 
by O’Meara 


LTHOUGH a great many of the gun- 
men of the Old West did at one time 

or other use their S. A. Colts without the 
trigger, or with the notches in the hammer 
filed away, for close-range fast gun play, 
nevertheless the slip gun proper was not 
developed until very recent years. All 
credit for this development is due John 
Newman. Until Newman developed his 
“slip” hammers, all triggerless 6-guns were 
fired by a short, choppy motion of hand 
and arm. It is possible to empty a S. A. 
in this manner very fast indeed. I have 
known several old-timers in Montana who 
would hit anything the size of a man up 
to 20 yards with certainty. They raised 
the gun and threw it down on their object, 
letting the thumb slip off the hammer as 
they did so. Anyone can do this in regular 
S. A. guns by holding back the trigger 
firmly with the trigger finger; but if they 
fail to retain hold of the trigger, then broken 
triggers or hammer notches will be the result. 
I’ve never known anyone that could do 
good target or small-game shooting with the 
regular S. A. hammer used as a slip gun. 
Some of the old-timers filed the checkering 
off their hammer spurs. Although they 
could do great execution in a close-range 
bar-room gun fight, still no fine accuracy is 
possible with such an S. A. Newman’s slip 
hammer is a horse of another color. The 
hammer spur is only about half as high as 
that of the regular hammer, is more easily 
reached with the crotch of the thumb during 
recoil, and the hammer is much faster than 
the regular hammer at its best. The slip 
gun is fired the same, or nearly the same, 
as any trigger gun; but instead of pressing 
the trigger with the forefinger, the gun is 
fired by pressing the side of the thumb 
against the frame of the gun, or by pressing 
or squeezing, the tip of the forefinger and 
end of thumb together. This always re- 
leases the grip of the crotch of the thumb on 
the stubby hammer spur, and the gun is 
fired as easily, and fully as accurately, as 
any trigger gun. Newman’s slip hammer is 


nearly 50 per cent faster than a trigger 
S. A. This method eliminates the trigger, 
half of bolt spring, and all notches on the 
hammer. It also greatly lightens the hammer. 

In using the slip gun it is best to keep 
the little finger curled under or across the 
butt of the gun. 


Grip the gun harder than 
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a trigger gun, but not hard enough to cause 
any tremor of the wrist. Catch the ham- 
mer spur under the heavy joint of the 
thumb next crotch between thumb and fore- 
finger, and hold the hammer spur down hard 
against the backstrap. As the sights line 
up, either press the thumb against the side 
of the frame of the gun, or squeeze the 
end of the thumb and forefinger together. 
Either method releases the hammer so easily 
and quickly that it will surprise a novice. 
Anyone who has never used a 6-gun in his 
life can learn to shoot a slip gun accurately 
very quickly, and it will come easier for 
him than we who have been raised on a 
trigger gun. With consistent and careful 
practice anyone can master the slip gun. 
Once mastered, the slip gun is just as ac- 
curate, much faster, and more reliable than 
the trigger gun. J. E. Berns has so thor- 
oughly described the manner of using the 
slip gun in his excellent articles that I will 
not offer further suggestions. 

Many doubt that a slip gun is accurate. 
Let them look up the scores of the match 
of the Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club, pub- 
lished in the RiFLEMAN. Newman, Berns, 
and another member of that club all shot 
expert or over with the slip gun. There is 
no trigger to be pulled in the slip gun; 
and it stands to reason that anyone can 
train his thumb to cock and fire the gun 
at the same time and do it much faster 
than when he has a trigger to pull with a 
separate member of his hand. At first a 
novice will find that he has a tendency to 
flinch, but this is cured as soon as he mas- 
ters the matter of squeezing or pressing 
the thumb on the side of the frame. 

Newman has developed a mainspring (see 
illustration) that is practically unbreakable 
and makes the gun cock very much easier. 
It also lightens the jar from the hammer. 
This easy cocking is very important for 
really good work with the slip gun. New- 
man has emptied all six shots from his 
slip gun at a tin can tossed into the air 
before it hit the ground, with four hits. 
Can anyone do that with a trigger S. A.? 
Newman always carries two .45 slip guns 
with 2'%-inch barrels wherever he _ goes. 
When passing dark streets, or when he has 
reason to suppose there is a possibility of 


-holdups, one hand is always in close prox- 


imity to one of those guns. He uses 40 
grains black, and 260 to 300 of lead, which 
I imagine would be rather disconcerting to 
a holdup. 

As a self-defense weapon I really believe 
that the slip gun is the best to be had, 
for several reasons. For one thing, it’s the 
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most reliable of all handguns. With the 
trigger and half of the bolt spring eliminated, 
as well as the notches on the hammer, 
there are but three things that can possibly 
go wrong with the gun: the breakage of the 
little fingers of the bolt, the breakage of 
the bolt spring, and the breakage of the 
handspring. If these three parts are care- 
fully fitted and tapered, as Mr. Hathaway 
advised in his most excellent article on the 
single-action, then there is a mighty small 
chance of anything ever going wrong. New- 
man’s two-piece mainspring will not break. 
One can take a broken bolt spring and bend 
the trigger part of it slightly and cut it 
off to the same length as the bolt half was, 
and it makes a fine bolt spring for a slip 
gun. It is not so powerful, but still is ample 
to lock the cylinder; and it does not seem 
as susceptible to breakage as the larger 
bolt-spring half. 

As regards reliability, the automatic is 
totally dependent upon good ammunition; 
and even then I’ve had far more jams with 
my .45 Colt auto. than I have ever had 
broken parts with some fifty different S. A. 
Colts. The double-action gun has a much 
greater number of parts that can break at 
a critical moment; also, mud or sand falling 
into the automatic while in action will tie 
it up temporarily. This will also stop a 
D. A. sooner than an S. A. Colt. One can 
shoot two or three shots with the S. A., and 
reload those empty chambers, while at the 
same time having at his command the other 
loaded chambers. A double-action is com- 
pletely out of business while being reloaded; 
and if one of those empty cases falls down 
under the ejector while being ejected, or 
while one is picking out two or three emp- 
ties while holding them up with the ejector 
rod, then that gun is out of commission for 
the time being. 

Which reminds me: A _ cowboy friend, 
Pink Simms, was engaged in a running gun 
fight with a nigger in Frisco just after the 
big fire, while Pink was acting as a night 
watchman. This very thing happened to 
him as he was reloading the empty cham- 
bers. Pink sayed his hide by making a nose 
dive through the basement window of a resi- 
dence and coming out through an opposite 
window, after which he lost no time in get- 
ting another gun. He was using a Colt New 
Service at the time. Simms was raised an 
orphan in New Mexico at the close of the 
Lincoln County War, and spent a large part 
of his boyhood on Chisholm’s ranch. He 
was well acquainted with a great many of 
the men left from that feud. Simms has 
now adopted the slip gun for a self-defense 
weapon. 

Newman reduces bulk and weight in his 
pocket guns by removing the trigger guards. 
Fitzgerald, of Colt’s, cuts away the forward 
part of the trigger guards of his D. A. 
self-defense guns, so that there will be no 
uncertainty of his fingers finding the triggers 
in fast work. This is not a bad idea for 
men with long fingers that will reach past 
the trigger of their particular D. A. gun. 

It is in extremely close-range gun fighting 
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that the slip gun is at its best. It can be 
held cocked close against one’s body with 
either hand, while the other hand is used to 
block the other man’s draw, or to frustrate 
any attempt by him at grabbing your gun; 
and it can be fired instantly upon the slight- 
est impulse from the brain. With practice 
one learns to fire the slip gun almost uncon- 
sciously. It just goes off when you wish 
it to. Another thing: when the slip gun is 
held cocked low against the body the hand is 
very high on the grip, which makes it very 
much easier to point the slip gun anywhere 
you wish than a trigger gun, with which 
the wrist must be cramped down far enough 
to get the hand out of the way of the 
cocked hammer. The slip gun is also much 
more comfortable than a trigger gun in 
this position, and can be pointed as easily 
as one’s finger, which makes for hits in an 
emergency. 

This feature of the slip gun makes it one 
of the very best of all pocket guns to be 
fired through a large coat or overcoat pocket, 
where one would not have time to draw 
the gun clear of the pocket. Newman can 
do this stunt to a nicety; and even though 
a holdup should kill him instantly while he 
had those stubby .45’s trained on him, the 
instant his thumbs relaxed it would be just 
too bad for the holdup. 

Newman’s first type of slip hammer, which 
he used until last year, had a very short 
hammer spur that came back almost parallel 
with the barrel. Newman has long fingers 
and very large hands, and he can do excel- 
lent work with this type of thumb piece. 
For my part, I could not keep from having 
the hammer get away from me and firing 
the gun before I was ready, as my fingers 
are short and square. I finally made up a 
slip hammer that suited my individual paw, 
and sent it to O’Meara to be welded up 
solid. My hammer spur is longer than 
Newman’s first one, and slopes more; it 
also runs down lower on the under side, 
and when cocked lies parallel with and along 
the top of the backstrap. 

The two guns that O’Meara fitted up for 
Newman (see photo), a .22 and a .45, 
have hammer spurs almost identical with 
mine. Lately Newman decided to lower 
the spur still more, which made it necessary 
for him to cut the backstrap into two 
pieces, and fasten it together by riveting a 
piece on the inside; also cutting a notch in 
the stock. Newman likes this arrangement 
best of all. For my part, though I’ve given 
this type a thorough trial, I can not do a 
bit better with it than with my own hammer 
spur. I think the size and shape of one’s 
hand governs the length and angle of the 
hammer spur. Newman can see no differ- 
ence in accuracy with a short spur or one 
an inch long, being able to shoot both 
equally well. 

For really fast quick-draw work I’ve found 
that with my regular open-top holsters I 
can not grasp a slip gun low enough to get 
the first shot off as fast as with a trigger 
S. A. However. by having made a special 
holster that carries the gun well out of the 
leather and above the belt, so that one can 
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grasp with the crotch of the thumb over 
the slip hammer, the slip gun is just as fast 
for the first shot as is a regular S. A., and 
nearly 50 per cent faster for the rest of 
the cylinder-full. In fact, I believe with 
practice one can get the first shot off from 
such a holster faster than he can with the 
trigger S. A. with any kind of a holster. 
When a man is back in some far game 
country, a long way from spare parts and 
gunsmiths, then he will find a good slip 
gun superior to anything else, for, as Berns 
and C. C. Finn wrote in the RIFLEMAN, the 
slip gun can still be made to shoot after it 
has become a dilapidated wreck, and long 
after all D. A.’s and automatics are out of 
the race. Furthermore, it can be repaired 





The two-piece 
Newman spring. 
It cocks much 
easier and faster, 
and is practically 
unbreakable 


or patched up from almost any available 
material and made to shoot. 

Many people say the slip gun looks ugly, 
with that short, low hammer spur. I be- 


lieve this is because they are so accustomed 
to the regular high-curved hammer spur that 
any departure therefrom looks odd. When 
I first tackled the slip gun I was just as 
pessimistic about it as anyone could be; 
but practice convinced me in the end. 

I have killed a lot of small game and 
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trapped coyotes with the slip gun. Have 
made just as good long-range shots with one 
as I ever have with a trigger gun. Last 
spring I managed to hit a running coyote at 
between 200 and 300 yards with a 434-inch 
slip gun. Accident, of course; still, I have 
about the same percentage of such accidents 
with a slip gun as I have ever had with a 
trigger gun. 

I have had Neal Houchins rig up a de 
luxe edition of slip gun recently, with flat- 
top extended frame. I have a one-piece 
ivory stock—no screws; one of Croft’s new- 
type base pins. The frame is the old type 
with screw base pin catch. I have had a 
larger screw made, with holes drilled through 
it so that one can use a small nail to loosen 
the screw; also a slot in the head of the 
screw for a small coin. The barrel is 5% 
inches long; caliber .44 Special. While Mr. 
Croft was here last summer we worked out 
our ideas on the best sights for a 6-gun, 
for both short and long range, and hard 
usage. We decided that a fixed blade shaped 
like Croft’s No. 6 pocket gun was best for 
a front sight. This will not catch on clothes 
or holster. For a rear sight we decided that 
the same type as was used on the last 
model Colt Dragoon was the best ever. 
This sight has an upright standard, and 
two folding leaves, one in front and one in 
rear of the standard, that can be turned 
up for long range. The front and rear 
sights are of medium width and of Patridge 
type. The rear sight dovetails into the 
frame. The sight and slot were both tinned, 
and as soon as the correct setting was de- 
termined the sight was sweated in. I had 
the fixed blade set for 50 yards, the rear 
folding leaf for 200, and the front leaf for 
300 yards. Of course, I shot a lot of am- 
munition and did some filing on the rear 
sight blades to get them the correct height 
for my heavy .44 Special loads with the new 
Keith bullet. After getting the sights ex- 
actly right, I returned the gun to Mr. 
Houchins, who refinished the sights and 
sweated the rear one in place permanently. 
The slip hammer is a copy of my first one 
by R. F. Sedgley. Mr. Sedgley made a fine 
one-piece job of welding on the hammer 
spur. This gun is fitted with Newman’s 
two-piece non-breakable mainspring. Mr. 
Houchins fitted the barrel up very close to 
the cylinder for smokeless powder. Both 
he and J. D. O’Meara can turn out excellent 
slip guns, as the individual may wish them. 

Recently I put four out of seven shots 
through a 5-gallon oil can at 200 yards with 
this slip gun, using my new 230-grain hol- 
low-base bullet and 13 grains du Pont No. 
80 powder, from a seated position, both 
hands. This hollow-base 230-grain bullet 
has the same outside dimensions and same 
long bearing on the lands as my 250-grain 
flat-base bullet, but being lighter, it holds 
up much better and can be loaded to 14 
grains of No. 80 if sized to properly fit 
the individual gun. When thus loaded it is 
the finest long-range 6-gun load in existence 
for game or target. 








Summary Report of the Executive Vice-President 
of the N. R. A. for the Year 1929 


since we carry to surplus for 1929 a most 


angle that the Association has ever ex- 
perienced. 

Like similar annual reports covering our 
progress over the several years past. this 
brief statement sums up in a word the 
rapid strides being made each year in the 
direction of making America—once again-— 
a nation of riflemen. With what has al- 
ready been accomplished as a foundation 
on which to build, there appears to be no 
reason why our slogan will not eventually 
be fulfilled. A survey of the year’s work 
indicates that an increase in activities 
was enjoyed by each department. All 
classes of membership—endowment, life, 
and annual; the affiliation and _ reaffilia- 
tion of civilian rifle clubs; competitive 
match activities; THeE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN; the Junior Rifle Corps; and the Serv- 
ice Company, all made very satisfactory 
advancement. 

The total number of active rifle clubs 
now affiliated with the National Rifle As- 
sociation is 1,776, or a net gain of 104 
clubs for the year. It may be conserva- 
tively estimated that this number of clubs 
represents a combined associate member- 
ship of close to 150,000 sportsmen and 
shooting enthusiasts. 

The following table covering some of our 
1929 activities with comparative figures 
for the previous year is self-explanatory: 


Tane year 1929 was the best from every 


1928 1929 
EE SIE 50 a. 6:4540'4:9:4 6010 + 080 23,400 27,824 
Pe ee SS ss vo pees sees 167 296 
UnGn Ge MOOORD: Bo oes codices 1,866 2,162 
Total endowment members ...... 38 53 
Total individual senior membership 25,471 30,33: 

1928 1929 
ES PS rere 3,626 4,434 
Se SEE SS ses Veceaeesec 15 13 
RS RR er eer 1,672 1,776 
EY TOE dG Go po 0-054 8x 5 0 '0,5-6 524 630 


The figures below are furnished throuzh 
courtesy of the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship and cover some of the activities 
of his office for the past year. During 
the year the number of qualifications and 
requalifications in each grade and arm is- 
sued by the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship were as follows: 























Rifle Pistol 

Expert qualifications ............. 701 173 
Expert requalifications ........... 635 165 
1,336 338 

Sharpshooter qualifications ........ 712 95 
Sharpshooter requalifications ....... 232 52 
944 147 

Marksman qualifications .......... 1,136 156 
Marksman requalifications ......... 448 42 
1,584 198 

ES sahio Hab 6 ow ties 6.0 @bm 3,864 4,547 


* An increase of 1,183 qualifications and requali- 
fications over the year 1928. 

Approximately 21,000 sales were made 
to members of the N. R. A. and to civilian 
rifle clubs during the year 1929 by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. These 
figures exceeded the D. C. M. sales during 
1928 by 3,474. 


The National Matches held last Septem-~— 


ber at Camp Perry, Ohio, had increased 
activities averaging about 30 per cent over 
any prévious year. It is estimated that 
7,600 inhabitants were accommodated at 
the camp. All available facilities at Camp 
Perry were taxed to their utmost in order 
to accommodate the shooters who were 
present. 

A word about the National Matches natu- 
rally brings to mind the splendid resuits 
of the three teams which represented our 
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country in International Competitions dur- 
inz the year past. Most of our members 
are familiar with the showing we made 
in these matches, as the results were pub- 
lished in the RiIrLEMAN. Our Free Rifle 
Team, which represented the United 
States in the Internationals at Stockholm, 
turned in a new high score for a United 
States team. Their team total was 6 
points more than the 1928 winning Swiss 
score, but our old friends the Swiss ex- 
ceeded all expectations in finishing with 
the remarkable score of 5,442. This total 
is 51 points better than their previous ef- 


fort, and 45 points more than our own 
team’s aggregate. While we are all .re- 
gretful that the United States team did 


not come out of the match with a victory, 
we feel, as our members must also. that 
the 1929 United States Free Rifle Team 
gave a most creditable account of itself. 

The American Small-Bore Dewar Team 
turned in the winning score in the Lord 
Dewar International Trophy Match, as did 
the United States Railway Team which 
fired against Great Britain and Canada in 
the International Railwaymen’s event. Both 
the Dewar cup and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way trophy are now in the safe-keeping of 
the Association. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Auditor’s report is the fact that the Jun- 
ior Rifle Corps has grown to such an ex- 
tent that this activity is now practically 
self-supporting. Although the Executive 
Committee appropriated $5,000 for the jun- 
ior work, the J. R. C. operating deficit for 
1929 amounted to only about $1,000. An- 
other encouraging high light is the report 
of the Service Company, Which rendered 
greater service than ever before and with- 
out cost to the Association. Financially 
speaking, the Service Company’s net profit 
for the year was such as to more than 
offset the Junior Rifle Corps deficit. 

It will be of special interest to readers 
of the magazine to know that THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN is no longer an expense to 
the Association. Its circulation has grown 
to approximately 36,000, which, together 
with a similar increase in advertising. has 
placed the magazine on a strictly self-sup- 
porting basis. There have been added ex- 
penses for services to the shooters, manu- 
scripts, and for advertising, but the RIFLE- 
MAN is in such strong financial position 
that for 1930 additional pages will be 
added to the magazine. 

An entirely new feature of the N.R.A. 
activities for 1929 is the Publicity Bu- 
reau, which has now been functioning just 
twelve months. The clippings that are 
received daily convince me that this Bu- 
reau is worth much more to the Associa- 
tion and the shooting game than _ the 
amount it has cost. Five thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated for the Publicity 
Bureau; but the amount expended for this 
department for the year is materially un- 
der that figure. In this connection, I feel 
that I should mention the fact that Gen- 
eral Neville, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, has made available to us the serv- 
ices of Capt. J. H. Platt, to whom prac- 
tically all credit is due for the splend‘d 
work the Publicity Bureau has accom- 
plished throughout the past year. 

With the increased activity enumerated 
above, there has naturally been an _ in- 
crease in our expenses. But with the net 
result that we have several thousand more 
members and more than one hundred addi- 
tional clubs than we had a year ago, and 


encouraging net balance, the Association 
finds itself in a highly satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. As a result we are in a 
position to add many additional privileges 
for our members to enjoy, and to more 
vigorously promote the shooting game 
throughout the country. 

Along this line, I am glad to report that 
the legislative program for the current 
year provides $500,000 for the conduct of 
the National Matches, and $225,000 for aid 
to civilian rifle clubs. Moreover, the so- 
called Capper Bill is about to be reported 
from committee for consideration by the 
House. The Capper Bill is the one on 
which I commented in my report for 1928, 
which report was published in the Febru- 
ary (1929) RIFLEMAN. It embodies all the 
principles of sane firearms legislation for 
which we stand, and we feel that the en- 
actment by Congress of this Bill will go a 
long way toward influincing similar legisla- 
tion in the several States. So many bills of 
all characters are introduced from time to 
time in the State Legislatures that the at- 
tention of someone is constantly required. 
This matter, however, is of such great 
concern to every shooter that we regard 
our efforts in this connection as of para- 
mount importance. Indeed, it is one of the 
real services we are able to render our 
members. 

Throughout the entire year we have 
had the splendid support of Colonel Coward 
and the personnel of his office. Serving 
in the dual capacity of Executive Officer 
of the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, and the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, Colonel Coward has spared 
no effort in extending all possible assist- 
ance to both the Association and the shoot- 
ers throughout the country. The co-opera- 
tion of his assistants, Captain Lehr and 
Captain Whitaker, likewise has been of 
the very best type. The growth of busi- 
ness in the Colonel’s office over the pre- 
vious year is reflected in the figures given 
above. In addition to the 21,000 orders 
handled by his office for members of the 
Association, and the servicing of 1,600 rifle 
clubs, he was also charged with the ad- 
ministration of the National Match Fund. 
All of these matters have been handled 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

I am happy to report that in all re- 
spects, rifle- and pistol-shooting enjoyed a* 
year of real progress. The conduct of the 
business of the Association, and the finan- 
cial statement covering these activities, 
are also most gratifying to me. We have 
now reached the stage where, in my judg- 
ment, we can actually begin to spend real 
money to help boost the shooting game. 
To this end I shall be glad to receive any 
suggestions from our members which might 
pave the way for a further increase of in- 
terest in shooting activities. 

In closing I wish to make public ac- 
knowledgment of the splendid esprit de 
corps that prevails within our organiza- 
tion. The very fine spirit of enthusiasm 
and omnipresent willingness to co-operate 
on the part of our members has undoubt- 
edly been largely responsible for the prog- 
ress we have made during the past twelve 
months, and in recent years. I therefore 
wish to express our grateful appreciation 
for the co-operation and assistance our 
own people have extended in helping to 
make 1929 the Association’s biggest and 
best year. 
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CAPT. H. A. ANDRES 


WE ARE very sorry to learn, in a letter 
recently received from Mr. A. R. Eppstein, 
of the Illinois State Rifle Association, of 
the death of Capt. H. A. Andres, D. O. L., 
U. S. A., on Christmas day. The letter goes 
on to say: 

“Captain Andres was the regular Army 
coach and instructor assigned to the Illinois 
Civilian Rifle Team at Camp Perry in 1927, 
1928, and 1929. The first year, it was the 
good fortune of the team to have him as- 
signed to it; and the second and third years, 
I requested the Small-Arms Firing School 
for his assignment, and Captain Layman was 
kind enough to honor the request; and the 
men of Illinois looked forward to having 
Captain Andres as their instructor and guide 
in 1930. 

“Captain Andres was interested in young 
men, and I think his influence on the younger 
men of the team was something that they 
will always remember. His instruction and 
leadership were not perfunctory. He was 
interested in getting out of each team mem- 
ber everything that could be gotten out of 
him during the period of instruction. 

“After the matches started, his tall figure 
would always be hovering somewhere near 
that part of the firing line where his men 
from Illinois would be shooting, and this in- 
terest lasted until the last shot was fired in 
the 1,000-yard stage of the National Team 
Match. 

“In 1929 the Captain coached the Illi- 
nois Civilian Team through the stages of 
the National Team Match, and I think the 
rather young team did much better than it 
would have done under any other coaching. 
The men had confidence in his leadership. 

“Personally, I feel a sense of loss, and if 
I am fortunate enough to go to Perry next 
year, I shall miss his familiar figure, warm 
hand grasp, and kindly countenance.” 


WIARD GOES WITH SEDGLEY 


So THAT he may have more time for new 
developments, R. F. Sedgley, of R. F. Sedg- 
ley, Inc., Philadelphia, well known to rifle- 
men all over the United States, turned over 
the management of the sales department of 
his organization to Seth Wiard on Deceinber 
7, 1829. 

“The business of R. F. Sedgley, Inc.,” 
said Mr. Sedgley, “has been growing so fast, 
and so many calls have been made for our 
new Springfield Sporting rifle, our Springfield 
Mannlicher type .30-06 rifle, our Baby Ham- 
merless revolver, and our subcaliber .22 
barrel for Colt .45-caliber pistol, that it has 
left little time for me in my laboratory. 

“Mr. Wiard is essentially well fitted for 
such a technical position, having been with 
the Remington Arms Co. for eight years as 
a special salesman in the ballistic engineer- 
ing department. He was also with the Ly- 
man Gun Sight Corporation, and has been 
deeply interested in small arms for many 
years. During the World War he was in 
the Navy as a gunnery officer. He is well 
known to the trade.” 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


RESERVE OFFICERS NEEDED 


WE INVITE the attention of our readers to 
the following letter received from the War 
Department. All those who feel themselves 
qualified for the work indicated can obtain 
further information by addressing: War De- 
partment, Office Chief of Procurement Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. The letter reads: 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

The War Department desires an additional 
number of reserve officers for assignment to 
various units in the Procurement Service. 
These men will receive basic training during 
peace time, so that they may aid in the pur- 
chase of supplies for the Army—if war 
comes again. 

It is believed that some of your readers 
may possess qualifications which fit them for 
this work. This office will appreciate any 
mention you may care to make in your 
magazine concerning this need. * * * 

Yours very truly, 
James D. FIFE, 
Colonel, Medical Corps, 
Director, Planning Branch. 


REMOVAL OF MIL SCALE FROM TYPE 
EE FIELD GLASSES 


Many purchasers of the Type EE field 
glasses, N. G. F., as sold by the D. C. M., 
object to the presence of the mil scale in 
these glasses. The mil scale can be easily 
removed when the glasses are being cleaned 
by the Arsenal prior to shipment. Purchas- 
ers desiring glasses without mil scale should 
inform the D. C. M. office to that effect at 
the time the order therefor is submitted. 


COLT ANNOUNCES TWO NEW .22-CAL- 
IBER COLT REVOLVERS—BUILT ON 
HEAVY-CALIBER FRAMES 


THE COLT OFFICIAL POLICE REVOLVER AND THE 
COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL TARGET REVOLVER 
NOW IN CALIBER .22 LONG RIFLE 


BotH retain every mechanical feature of 
the larger .38 special caliber, and it is now 
possible for the shooter to shift without 
change of grip, feel, balance. or sighting 
from the heavy .38 special caliber to the 
ideal indoor and outdoor .22 long-rifle car- 
tridge. 

Target-shooters and police officials will wel- 
come the Colt Official Police Revolver in .22 
caliber. For the police officer it fills a long- 
felt need, making possible the use of eco- 
nomical ammunition for target practice with 
the same model revolver as carried for every- 
day use. 

The Officers’ Model Target Revolver has 
long been popular with both outdoor and 
indoor target-shooters, as well as for service 
in the big-game country. Identical in con- 
struction with its larger-caliber brother, this 
new .22-caliber arm will find ready accept- 
ance among shooters the country over. The 
same hand-finished action found in the .38 
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Officers’ Model will characterize this new .22- 
caliber long-rifle arm. 

Exactly the same skill and care is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of these .22-cali- 
ber models as is used in producing the 
larger-caliber .38 arms. They must undergo 
the same tests and inspections, and are fit- 
ted, assembled, and targeted by hand. 


A FEW PRACTICAL NOTES 
By G. FRISBEE 


As I Livep for ten years in northern On- 
tario, and have been using high-powered 
rifles for about twenty years, I’ve decided 
that an adjustable sight is more bother than 
it is worth when hunting in timber country. 
A very good stationary peep sight for the 
Krag can be made from an automobile 
shackle bolt by cutting it out to fit the 
bolt sleeve and making a dovetailed slot 
across the top to hold the leaf, like the one 
described in an article in the August 1, 1926, 
magazine. 

As all rifles do not shoot different loads 
the same, some of you may have trouble 
getting three different cartridges to shoot 
to center with one sight adjustment. I use 
the Ideal 87-grain bullet with 5 grains pistol 
powder No. 5. This makes a good rabbit 
or partridge load. The .32-20, 115 - grain, 
soft- point bullet, with about 43 grains 
No. 17%, will shoot about right at 100 
yards with same sight adjustment. This 
makes a good vermin or woodchuck load. 
The 170-grain bullet, with about 41 grains 
No. 17%, will shoot about right at 200 yards. 
In this way I have an all-around rifle for 
small and medium game, with stationary rear 
sight. If you try to use high-speed loads the 
lighter bullet at high speed will shoot to the 
right and low. But by varying your powder 
charge you should be able to get two loads 
which wiil work satisfactorily without any 
sight changes. 

If you are going into moose country you 
will want bullets of 180 grains or heavier, 
which will not expand too quickly, as it is 
very desirable to have them pass through 
the animal to let the blood out. When 
hunting on bare ground (no snow) it is 
much easier to find the game; also the meat 
will dress out much cleaner when free of 
blood. 

Some writers claim the bullet must stop 
in the game to use its full power. This is 
only theory. I have known of many cases 
where game was fired at, walked away leav- 
ing no blood trail, and when found was 
spoiled. 

The .250-3,000 was a failure on big game, 
as the bullet was too light. The 150-grain 
bronze-point in .30-06 was not much better, 
as it went to pieces and did not penetrate. 

Some writers also are blaming the high- 
power rifle for the number of hunters that 
are accidentally killed. It is not the range 
of the rifle that is to blame, as a soft-point 
bullet will not travel far in timber. Inex- 
perienced hunters shoot at objects before 
they are sure they are game. 
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OLT ANNOUNCES TWO NEI 










Answering 


the demand for 
Small-Caliber, Heavy- 
Frame Revolvers..... 


Using standard .41-Caliber model frames—the Colt Official Police and Officers’ Model Target 


Revolvers are now introduced in .22 Caliber—to allow the use of economical 22-Caliber ammu- 
nition for target practice and outdoor use, and to make possible shifting from .22 to .38 Cali- 


ber without change of grip, feel, sighting, or balance. 
cluding many police officials, enthusiastically hailed these new Colt Revolvers. 


Expert shooters at Camp Perry, in- 
They answer 


the demand from police and target shooters for small-caliber arms built on standard heavy 
frames—with the same characteristics as the larger-caliber models. 


For Police Instruction, 
Professional and Amateur Shooters 


Both the Official Police and the Officers’ Model 
Target Revolvers in .22 Caliber will be found 
indispensable in Police Department Target 
Practice—because of their absence of recoil 


and loud report—as well as the economy 
effected through using the economical .22-Cali- 
ber ammunition. 


Other Small-Caliber Heavy-Frame Colts 


The Colt Police Positive Target Revolver 
in .22 Caliber has the same grip, weight, 
and balance as the Police Positive Re- 
volver. The Camp Perry Model Single- 
Shot Pistol is modeled after the Officers’ 


Model Target .38. Both of these arms 
shoot the .22-Caliber long-rifle cartridge, 
as does the Colt “Woodsman” Model .22 
Automatic Pistol. 








Stecif 
COLT OFFI¢ 
.22 Long-R 


Six Shots, Solid Join 
Length of Barred: 6 | 
Length Over All: 114 
Stocks: Checked Walt 
Trigger: Checked. 
Sights: Fixed, non-r 
Finish: Full Blued. | 
fect.” Top of fr 
to eliminiter 
glare. 
Weight: 38 ounc?s. 


a TE 21 NRIE ENN ET TENN Sa 
COLT’S PATENT FIREA 


SMALL AR‘ S D1 
HARTFORD, CON 


LEADERS IN FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURE SINCE 1836 
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JEW .22 CAL. REVOLVERS ! 
Both Built on Heavy Frames 


NOW-—without change of grip, holding, sighting, or balance, the shooter may 





















shift from big to small caliber arms, the only difference being the cali- 
ber. Colt Official Police and Officers’ Model Target .38- 
Caliber Revolvers have long been favorites for 
match, outdoor and police service 
and both have consistently made 
phenomenal scores in 
National and Inter- 
national 


Matches 








Specifications 
COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL 
.22 Long-Rifle Revolver 


Six Shots, Solid Jointless Frame. 

Barrel: 6 inches. 

Length Over All: 11% inches. 

Stocks: Checked Walnut. — 

Trigger and Back Strap: Checked. 

Sights: “Patridge” or “Bead” 
Non-reflecting. Adjustable for 
elevation and windage. 

Action: Hand finished. 

Finish: Full Blued. Top of frame 
stippled to eliminate reflec- 
tion and glare. 

8 oune 's, Weight: 38 ounces. 


EARMS MFG. COMPANY WRITE FOR COLT’S COMPLETE 


L AR) DIVISION CATALOG No. 61 
>», CONN., U.S.A. 


TTT ST LE RINE I NESE EARTH 


Stecifications 
OFFICIAL POLICE 
2 Long-Rifle Revolver 


, Solid Jointless Frame. 

’ Barrél: 6 inches. 

ver All: 11% inches. 

hecked Walnut. 

Checked. 

‘ixed, non-reflecting. 

ull Blued. “Patridge ef- 
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The Present Situation With Respect to 
National Rifle Association LeZislation 


The War Department bill has finally been presented to Congress; and, in fact, has 
passed the House, and will, within a few days, be sent to the Senate. I am happy to 
report to the members of this Association that the bill carries $500,000 for the conduct of 
the National Matches, and $200,000 for aid to civilian rifle clubs. While we have agreed 
to adjust our activities at the National Matches so that $500,000 will be sufficient for the 
coming year, we are not able to do this in the case of federal aid to civilian rifle clubs. 
The $200,000 carried in the bill is sufficient for 1,600 rifle clubs, and therefore every club 
in addition to 1,600 receives no federal aid in the shape of rifles and ammunition. Within 
the past year the American Legion, the Izaak Walton League, the Boy Scouts of America, 
and other associations have become very much interested in organizing rifle clubs and 
teaching the youth of this nation how to shoot. None of these additional rifle clubs can re- 
ceive any federal aid unless the item above referred to is increased. The American Legion 
is especially interested in this matter for the reason that at the present time we have 
practically 200 Legion clubs affiliated, and others clamoring for affiliation and federal aid. 
If, therefore, assistance is to be given these new clubs in the coming year, it is necessary 
for us to bring pressure to bear upon Congress in order to add $25,000 to this item, and 
make it $225,000. With this amount, rifles and ammunition can be furnished in sufficient 
quantity to enable the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice to care for 200 
additional clubs. 


It is therefore suggested to all those who are interested in this important matter 
that they immediately dispatch letters to their Senators and Representatives, urging that 
the $25,000 be added. The Senators should be written to first, and in your own language 
you should explain to the Senators from your State the situation about as it has been 
given to you above, and request in each case that, if your Senator is not a member of 
the Military Committee, he go to the Military Committee and urge that Committee to 
add the $25,000. If he is a member of the Committee, urge him to use his influence 
with other members of the Committee to add the $25,000. If and when the Senate adds 
the amount to the bill, and the bill is passed by the Senate, the item in which we are 
interested will then be returned to the House. Here again you can use your influence, 
urging your Congressmen to use their influence to add the $25,000 to the bill. If this 
is done by a reasonable number of our members throughout the country, there is no 
doubt in my mind about the outcome. You should, however, act upon this matter at 
once, and you must realize that it is something in which we are all vitally interested. 
The American Legion posts and individuals throughout the entire country should also en- 
deavor to have their State and National Headquarters take action in this matter, as the 
Legion as a body is, at this moment, more interested in the item than any other single 
organization. Only by concerted effort can we hope to obtain the additional amount re- 
quired. Write promptly, and advise your Senators and Representatives of your desires, so 
that we may add the necessary $25,000 to the Budget. 


M. A. REcKorp, 


Executive Vice-President, National Rifle Association. 
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Pasadena Police Build a Real Range 


By H. A. Murpuy 


HE month of June (1920) surely was a 

great one for the shooters of Pasadena 
and vicinity. The Police Department com- 
pletely went over the old range out in 
Eaton’s Canyon, and fixed it up so that we 
think we now have the finest police range 
there is in the United States today. 

Jimmie, or “James Jasper,” as we all call 
him (James Jasper Shelton, one of the old- 
timers and a sergeant of the Police Depart- 
ment), gets the Chief, Charles H. Kelley, 
out to the range, and nobody knows what 
was said or detailed out there; but every 
day for the following three or four months 
a bunch of the prisoners from the Drunks 
Camp was taken out. The Rock & Sand Co. 
donated lots of their product, and some of 
the contractors sold us cement at cost; and 
now, after plenty of hard work, we have 
SOME RANGE! 

There is a caretaker’s house, a shop, firing 
point all roofed over, and plenty of benches, 
tables, etc.; also many oak trees for shade, 
which makes this a great place for the ladies 
to wait for hubby to do his stuff with the 
shooting fraternity. There are twelve tar- 
gets at 25 yards; six targets at 50 yards; 
six targets at 100 yards, double each; six 
targets at 200 yards, double each, and a 300- 
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yard point so arranged that we can use the 
same pit at 200 yards’ range. These are all 
concrete, with pasters, paste, and everything 
handy, even to a drinking fountain in 
each pit. 

There is a running-man frame that will 
take two targets. It runs from the east end 
of the 25-yard pit and makes a half circle 
around in rear of the 50-yard pit to the west 
end. It is run by a motor and sort of au- 
tomatic trip that starts it back again. This 
can be arranged to run 10, 20, or 30 seconds 
for the trip. 

This is all set in a wonderful little canyon 
surrounded by low hills at the foot of the 
famous Mount Wilson; and there is a good 
supply of water and plenty of room to park 
your car. A good road leads in from the 
Foothill Boulevard, making the range very 
easy of access; and it is almost inside the 
city limits. 

Several deer have made the grass plot 
between the 25- and 50-yard ranges their 
feeding ground, and they come to our drink- 
ing fountain. We have to drive them out 
some days before we can shoot. 

To show their appreciation the boys took 
up a collection and presented James with a 
Camp Perry Model Colt, with a miniature 





The targets, with the natural backstop 
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COMING EVENTS 


(N. R. A. State Secretaries, the Secretaries of 
State Rifle Associations, N. R. A. Club Secre- 
taries, and others interested are requested to 
notify the N. R. A. of any matches—Coming 
Events—that it is desired to announce in 
this column. Name and class of the competi- 
tion, place, and date should be given.) 


N. R. A. GALLERY MATCHES 
GALLERY RIFLE MATCHES 


Name of match Entries When 


Members’ entry fee close fired 
American 2 gee ban 


Feb. 1—February 


Feb. 1—February 
-—Club $5 

Civilian ‘Interclub (any sights) Feb. 1—February 
N.R. ..—Club $5 

Civ. Interclub (metallic sights) Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A.. . .—Club $5 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL MATCHES 


Women's Team Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A.. . .—Club $5 
voupes Team Feb. 1 
‘R.A... .—Club $5 
Interscholastic TyroTeam .... Feb. 1— 
-R.A.. . .—Club $5 
Military School Team 
N.R .—Club $5 
High ‘Schoat Team 
v.R.A....—Club $5 
Girls’ ’ Interscholasti ic Team 
N.R.A.. . .—Club $5 


February 
February 
March 1—March 
March 1—March 
March 1—March 


MILITARY MATCHES 


Company + sang Champ. Feb. 1—February 
-—Club $5 

Regimental ‘Championship .... Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A.. . .—Club $5 

Conner 7 . ‘Pistol Team Feb. 1—February 
-—Club $5 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 


Police Team Champ. Feb. 1—February 
v.R.A.. ..—Club $5 
Pistol Seen Champ. 


N.R.A....—Club$5_ 
Indiana State Indoor Tournament, Culver, Ind., 
April 5, 1930. 


Second Annual Southern California Gallery 
Matches of the Ontario Rifle Club, Ontario, 
Calif.. March 29 and 30, 1930. 


Feb. 1—February 
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Believe me, this was some feed! 


badge and plate with name inlaid in gold, 
the presentation being made by Chief Kel- 
ley; and Jimmie responded very nicely— 
under the circumstances. He stated that he 
always had wanted one of these guns, and now 
was going to try to wear it out. There were 
quite a few trophies donated, which will be 
shot for later. Some exhibition shooting 
was staged by Upshaw, Corbin, and Taylor— 
all nationally known. Captain Hardy, of the 
Peters Cartridge Co., gave a demonstration of 
shooting such as only the Captain can do, 
while an exhibition with the Thompson sub- 
machine gun with Cutts Compensator proved 
the deadliness of this weapon. Fifty shots 
fired at the running man showed fifty hits. 
This for the benefit of the visitors, who, by 
the way, were the entire board of directors 
and the city manager. The latter is getting 
to be a gun-crank, and no doubt will in the 
near future be able to crab an alibi just 
like any old-timer. Then the big time of 


the day (noon), and eats; and believe me, 
this was some feed! 

Dan Armor, one of the old-timers and a 
motorcycle officer of the department, who 
used to be quite some cow-puncher in old 





Arizona, got busy and secured lots of baby 
beef, and dug a hole in the ground; and 
how he barbecued that steer was nobody’s 
business. Spanish chili beans, bread and 
butter, pickles, potato salad, cheese, apple 
pie, and coffee. Believe me, this is a, sure 
way to get your city fathers interested: 

Regular target practice has been started, 
and the entire department will be compelled 
to qualify according to the N. R. A. police 
qualification course. Last year about 70 
per cent qualified as Expert. Pasadena Po- 
lice Rifle and Revolver Club is affiliated 
with the N. R. A,, and practically every 
member of the department belongs. 

Not only the department, but also the 
civic bodies of the city feel proud of the 
team, made up of such well-known shots as 
Upshaw, Corbin, Taylor, Murphy, Norton, 
Cheek, Goble, and Shelton. 

1928 was the first year a team was sent 
to Camp Perry, but we are in hopes that 
this will be a regular thing from now on, 
not only for the shooting but for the many 
other good things that can be brought back 
from the Police School. 

Our team is always ready to arrange for 


The sheltered firing point 
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postal matches with other departments. In- 
terested clubs will kindly communicate with 
Sergt. James Shelton, Pasadena Police De- 
partment. 


WESTRIC AND MORRIS CLUBS ANNEX 
HANDSOME RIFLEMAN TROPHIES 


FLASHING a last-minute rally rivaling the 
celebrated Philadelphia victory over the Cubs 
in the final World Series baseball game last 
fall, Westric Rifle Club, of Chicago, came 
from behind to win the 1929 Rifleman Tro- 
phy Match and the handsome first-place 
trophy offered as the principal “spoil.” 
Westric piled up a total of 546 points. 
Morris (Minn.) Rifle Club, one-time leader 
and throughout the entire year a dangerous 
contender, easily finished second with a final 
score of 395. The runner-up-position tro- 
phy, similar to, though smaller than the win- 
ners’ cup, goes to this live-wire Minnesota 
outfit. 

The American Rifleman Trophy Competi- 
tion for 1929, in which 113 clubs competed, 
was sponsored by the N. R. A. and THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine. Because no 
shots were actually fired, the match was 
something entirely different from any pre- 
vious N. R. A. competition. Instead of 
bull’s-eyes being scored, points were regis- 
tered on the basis of memberships, subscrip- 
tions, and postal-match entrance fees for- 
warded by the secretaries or members of 
clubs competing. Generous prize conditions 
encouraged nation-wide participation. Hence, 
besides providing an excellent opportunity for 
clubs to help themselves by taking an active 
part in this friendly competition, the favor- 
able results of the match went a long way 
toward spreading the gospel of straight 
shooting. 

One of the most encouraging features of 
the 1929 competition is the fact that eight 
clubs turned in a total of more than 100 
points. Eleven others fell short of the cen- 
tury mark, but scored at least 50 points. 

Another interesting development is the 
winning of second place by the Morris 
(Minn.) Rifle Club. This outfit is a com- 
paratively small club located in a so-called 
“little town.” The splendid showing Morris 
made should furnish miuch encouragement to 
similar small organizations going into the 
1930 match. 

In addition to the award of the two 
American Rifleman trophies to the winning 
and runner-up teams, prize conditions call 
for other spoils as follows: To the secretary 
of the winning club, a life membership in 
the N. R. A.; to the secretary of the second 
high club, a life membership in the N.R.A.; 
to the third high club, merchandise selected 
at will from the price list of the N. R. A. 
Service Company to a value not exceeding 
$30; to the secretary of such club, $10 in 
gold. Consolation prizes to all clubs scoring 
100 or more points. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a two-page 
insert covering detailed conditions of the 
1930 American Rifleman Trophy Competi- 
tion. Cuts of the handsome trophy cups 
are also shown. Club Secretaries and mem- 
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bers of civilian rifle clubs everywhere are 
bound to profit by lending their best co- 
operation to the conduct of the 1930 match. 
Read carefully the conditions, and resolve 
right now to help bring about an early trans- 
fer of one of these fine trophies to your 
club. If you are in doubt about the value 
of the cups, just ask Mr. Lindgren or Dr. 
Ederer what they think about them. Credit 
for points submitted in January, 1930, will 
be allowed if requested. 

Final standing of all clubs which scored 
more than 50 points, the total points scored 
by each for the year, and names of the sec- 
retaries who engineered the local campaigns, 
are given below. The Association and the 
RIFLEMAN take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge with thanks the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of club secretaries and members of 
clubs who participated in the 1929 compe- 
tition. Their efforts were largely responsible 
for the success of the match last year. 

The standing follows: 


Club and location Score 
1. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill, G. A. 
BGO, TUNE, occ cen csc wees cusstcseose 513 
2. Morris Rifle Club, Morris, Minn., Dr. B. F. 
SE ES re eer ee er 395 
3 Junior Mechanics Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Taft, Calif.. H. E. Somerville, Secy. . 190 


4. Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club, Mectank, 
Calif., F. H. Phelps, Secy 
5. East End Rod and Gun Club: Turtle Creek, 
Pa., Richard De Walt, Secy. 
6. Loveland Rifle Club, Loveland, Colo., E. 
Behrend, Secy. 
7. Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, 
Calif., George D. Difani, Secy. 
8. Rippowam ifle and Gun Club, Stamford, 
Conn., Wm. L. Wilson, Secy. 
9 Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol “Club, Sar 
Francisco, Calif., P. H. Povey, Secy. ..... 95 
10. Sioux Valley Rifle Club, Akron, Iowa, J. M. 


pT eae eee eee re 87 
11. The Lincoln Rifle and Revolver Club, Los 
Angeles, Calif., J. H. Jones, Secy. ....... 84 
12. Dept. of Street Railways Gun Club, De- 
troit, Mich., Holly E. Johnson, Secy. ..... 72 
13. Sterling Rifle Club, Sterling, Colo., W. L. 
eee 71 
14. Roberts idaad Rifle Club, Stockton, Calif., 
cS eS errr rrr ero 70 
15. Des Moines Rifle and Revolver Club, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Paul Champlin, Secy. 67 
16. Lincoln’ Rifle and Pistol Club, Lincoln, 
Nebr., E. M. Hoskinson, Secy. ......... 64 
17. Ogilvie Rifle Club, Ogilvie, Minn., A. S. 
Se, TORO a oo4 004 tos tc knesetens ae 56 
18. Ia Habra Rifle Club, La Habra, Calif., 
cS Se, Ola aa ot 
19. Fort Worth Rifle and Pistol Club, Fort 
Worth, Tex., R. T. Dorsey, Secy. ....... 52 


GOOD TURNOUT AT EAST END CLUB 
QUALIFICATION SHOOT 


Our club has held part of the qualifica- 
tion shoot for 1929 with the following re- 
sults. There was a very good turnout. 
Scores under 140 have not been listed. 

The club is making fair progress in secur- 
ing new members, and it is hoped that for 
1930 we will be in position to forward the 
N. R. A. a 100 per cent enrollment. 

Winners and high scores follow (course, 
10 shots prone, 300 yards; 10 shots at 300 
yards, sitting or kneeling; 10 shots at 200 
yards offhand, and 10 shots at 200 yards 
rapid fire): 


H. Snelling ...... 338 H.Cele, Gr. ...... 180 
A. DeCecco ....... | SD 64's éesas 180 
rae eee | oe eS eee 180 
L. Cyphert een SS ae 178 
_ A ee , ae | | 178 
E. DOUSNOD.  2.ckcecc A 2 3 178 
3. Morrison ...... 185 J.Landers ...... 177 
Wm. DOV ....2-% 18& M.McLaughlin ... 177 
EE, esd becatein 185 §.P.Woolslayer .. 154 
B.L. Sprague .... 184 L.M.Pureell ..... 146 
H. D. Stumpf .... 184 J.Stockdill ...... 146 
J.Thompson...... ae SY ee 140 
J.W.Thompson .. 183 
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PALO ALTO ANNUAL TURKEY SHOOTS 
By Georce D. DIFANI 


WE were favored this year with fine sunny 
days for our two shoots and had a large 
crowd at each shoot. As usual the Thanks- 
giving shoot was the largest, and the crowd 
kept coming and going all day. We awarded 
a total of 117 9-pound turkeys, 31 on the 
Fitz luck target, 16 on the N. R. A. bear, 
and 70 on the 5-inch breakable bull. 

This is the first year we used the Fitz 
luck target at a turkey shoot, but it worked 
well. 

We sold the Fitz targets for 50 cents, ten 
shooters in a squad, high score taking the tur- 
key. Practically the same thing was worked 
on the bear—squads of ten men at 50 cents 
apiece, each man firing 3 shots at the 
N.R.A. bear, high score taking the turkey. 

Our Christmas shoot, while not attended 
so well, was nevertheless a financial success. 
We awarded 70 turkeys at this shoot, 16 on 
the Fitz luck target, 9 on the N. R. A. bear, 
and 45 birds on the 5-inch breakable bull. 
There were 1,693 pounds of turkey awarded 
for the two shoots. 


HELPFUL POINTS ON “HOMEMADE” 
GALLERIES 
By H. D. BLock 
Secretary Monticello (N. J.) Rifle Club 
THE accompanying cut shows part of the 
evolution of the 60-foot indoor range of a 
young rifle club: Our first bullet stop and 


target-carrier was a large wooden box filled 





A simple but excellent backstop and target- 

carrier. Note that the steel plates are just 

wide enough to afford adequate protection 
for two targets, hence the double carrier 
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with ashes, but it was soon discovered that 
this was entirely impracticable. The back- 
stop now consists of two %-inch steel plates 
at an angle of 45 degrees, the lower one 
holding ashes covered with several inches 
of sand, and a third plate flat up against 
the wall under the other two. (See cut.) 
This evolution was a comparatively slow 
affair. The photo shows the bullet-stop and 
target-carrier as they are at the present time. 
I consider this very much of a success. It 
also illustrates what can easily be done by 
any nonmechanic in his spare time. Inci- 
dentally, I might mention that in our case 
Capt. E. C. Crossman (see “Small-Bore Rifle- 
Shooting”) is exactly right in his reference 
to the club secretary. 

The target-carrier is a strip of wood, the 
front of which is cut at an angle of 45 de- 
grees and covered with %-inch steel plate. 
Nails are driven through the wood and bent 
at the end for the purpose of holding the 
targets. 


MIDWINTER RIFLE-SHOOTING 
AROUND SAN FRANCISCO 


By Lioyp MEHEGAN 


Members of the Golden Gate Rifle and 
Pistol Club, of San Francisco, were exchang- 
ing greetings as a light haze lifted and the 
morning sun broke through in a warm glow, 
bathing the golden hills surrounding Fort 
Barry rifle range in a warmth of sunshine 
that made one revel in the fact that one 
was @live. The boys were already removing 
their coats, as the temperature permits such 
in this semitropical climate. 

The range officers were busy at squadding, 
the communication men were making a final 
check-up on the phones, and the soldiers. 
regularly hired to mark were shooting the 
targets up and down as a challenge to serv- 
ice that could not be duplicated. Such was. 
the scene that greeted the early-morning 
spectator on Sunday, November 10, as this. 
was the day—the big day—of the Phil Katz 
trophy and the Members’ Match. 

The usual jovial banter was flying back 
and forth among the members, but only one 
of long acquaintance could discern a slight 
tension or nervousness in their voices. This 
was a double event and from all appearances 
was going to be hotly contested. 

As one stood at a vantage point to view 
the situation, one could see the boys taking 
stock of each other, and looking for the 
slightest trace of “buck” in likely opponents. 
Two previous winners were immediately 
discarded from the mind as being ineligible, 
but there were at least ten others who were 
likely to prove dangerous. 

The Phil Katz trophy, a beautiful cup of 
solid silver, was presented to the club by 
the above-named veteran of the World War, 
who holds the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
The esteem in which this trophy was held 
was reflected in the covetous glances of the 
contestants. The trophy is perpetual, and a 
handicap was arranged so as to give every 
one a break. In order to be eligible it was 
necessary to attend 50 per cent of the shoots 
held by the club for the calendar year. 
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(This brought a good attendance to every 
shoot.) The contestants’ scores were aver- 
aged and every one was given enough points 
at the start of the shoot to make him equal 
to the club’s high man. A compromise was 
reached on 325 as “scratch score,” over 
course A. This meant that the good shots 
would have to step on it if that trophy was 
to adorn their mantelpiece. Well, they did, 
and how! The trophy was won by Emil 
Peterson, who extended himself to the tune 
of 328. After adding his 15-point handicap 
the score totaled 343. Mr. George Portello, 
a young, active member with a good future 
in the shooting game, walked into second 
place by breaking his average by 10 points, 
together with a 41-point handicap. James 
McCue took third place with 10 points 
tacked to his score. Lloyd Mehegan came 
in fourth, with no handicap. His score of 
339 broke the northern State civilian record. 
Incidentally, he was the recipient of many 
congratulations, condolences, and razzberries, 
as it was his bright idea to form the handi- 
cap and give the poor shots a chance at it. 
He did! 

The Members’ Match was won by James 
McCue with a 331, and he is to be congratu- 
lated, as he used old service ammunition up 
to 500 yards, Mark I at 600 yards, and 
service sights. 


CALIFORNIA SHOOTERS ORGANIZE 
PENINSULA RIFLE LEAGUE 


THE organization meeting of the Penin- 
sula Rifle League was held at Santa Cruz, 
Calif., December 6, 1929. The purpose of 
the League is to foster and promote the sport 
of rifle-shooting. 

The following clubs compose the League: 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, San 
Bruno Rifle Club, Palo Alto Rod and Gun 
Chapter of the Associated Sportsmen of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club, Santa 
Cruz Rifle Club, and Monterey Peninsula 
Rifle Club. 

Following are the officers for the year 
1929-1930: Earl H. Harris, Santa Cruz, presi- 
dent; H. S. McCaughn, San Bruno, vice pres- 
ident; Warren C. Tarr, Carmel, treasurer; 
and George D. Difani, Palo Alto, secretary. 

A constitution similar to the Nutmeg Rifle 
League of Connecticut was adopted and a 
schedule of twelve weekly shoots to start 
on January 26 was drawn up. The course 
of fire selected is: 200 yards slow fire, 10 
shots offhand, 200 yards rapid fire, 10 shots 
sitting or kneeling, time, 1 minute, both on 
10-inch bull; 300 yards slow fire, 10 shots, 
5 kneeling,, 5 sitting; 300 yards rapid fire, 
10 shots prone; 600 yards slow fire, 10 shots 
prone; two sighters allowed only at 600 
yards. 

I have had several letters from affiliated 


clubs and they tell me the formation of the~ 


league has put new life into the rifle-shoot- 
ing game, and the schedule hasn’t started yet. 

Take the Palo Alto Club, for instance. 
The treasury has advanced money for the 
purchase of eight sporters, the members pay- 
ing $10 down and $5 a month. We feel that 
men owning their own guns will be greatly 
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benefited as they are sure to develop into 
more confident shooters. 
The schedule follows: 


January 26.—Palo Alto at Santa Cruz, Gol- 
den Gate at Monterey, Santa Clara Valley 
at San Bruno. 

February 9.—Santa Cruz at Santa Clara Val- 
ley, Palo Alto at Monterey, Golden Gate 
at San Bruno. 

February 23——Monterey at Santa Cruz, Gol- 
den Gate at Santa Clara Valley, San Bruno 
at Palo Alto. 

March 9.—Santa Cruz at San Bruno, Mon- 
terey at Santa Clara Valley, Palo Alto and 
Golden Gate at Fort Barry. 

March 30.—Golden Gate at Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara Valley at Palo Alto, San Bruno 
at Monterey. 

April 13—Santa Cruz at Palo Alto, Mon- 
terey and Golden Gate at Fort Barry, San 
Bruno at Santa Clara Valley. 

April 27 —Santa Clara Valley at Santa Cruz, 
Monterey at Palo Alto, San Bruno and 
Golden Gate at Fort Barry. 

May 11—Santa Cruz at Monterey, Santa 
Clara Valley and Golden Gate at Fort 
Barry, Palo Alto at San Bruno. 

May 25.——San Bruno at Santa Cruz, Santa 
Clara Valley at Monterey, Golden Gate at 
Palo Alto. 

June 15.—Santa Cruz and Golden Gate at 
Fort Barry, Palo Alto at Santa Clara Vai- 
ley, Monterey at San Bruno. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION’S 
“400” 


Ir may be of interest to readers of the 
RIFLEMAN to know that of the 2,898 new 
and renewal memberships received at N.R. A. 
Headquarters during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1929, over 400 were secured and sent 
in by “another member.” 

Despite the usual activities incident to 
the Christmas holidays the so-called “N. R.A. 
400” were untiring in their co-operative ef- 
forts. Such splendid evidence of real co- 
operation on the part of our members is 
always a source of much appreciation. We 
thank you! 


CHALLENGES 


LoncmMontT RIFLE Ctius, Nick Schlupp, Jr., 
Executive Officer, Longmont, Colo., wishes 
to arrange indoor matches with civilian 
rifle clubs. In replying mention condi- 
tions acceptable. 

Eau CLatrE NATIONAL RIFLE CLus, R. M. 
Lyke Secretary, challenges clubs through- 
out the country to gallery postal matches, 
any or all positions. 

StuyvesaNT RriFte Cius, E. W. Mange Sec- 
retary, Stuyvesant, N. Y., desires matches 
at 50 feet, metallic sights, any position 
or any combination of positions, shooting 
5 to 15 men. 

ToLepo RIFLE AND Pistot Ctus, Edson 
Klinkel Secretary, Toledo, Ohio, is open 
for postal matches at 50 or 75 feet. 
Make your own conditions and date. 
Prefer to shoot any sights, no weight limit 
on arm. Ten men or more and count 5 
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high. Course of fire, 10 shots in four po- 
sitions. Also pistol matches at 20 yards. 
Prefer Standard American course, or will 
shoot all slow fire. All matches to be 
shot any time during the current week 
and targets not to be exchanged. 


PORTSMOUTH “Y” CLUB HOLDS AN- 
NUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


THE N. & W. Railway Y. M. C. A. Rifle 
Club, of Portsmouth, Ohio, faced up to some 
new features of program and development 
when they held their annual business meet- 
ing on December 30. First, the name 
seemed inadequate, now that a good pro- 
gram of pistol events is being promoted. 
After some well-considered “speeches” were 
made the name was changed to “N. & W. 
Railway Y. M. C. A. Rifle and Revolver 
Club.” 

The midwinter tournament, requiring 5 
shots in each of the four positions, any 
sights, and 10 shots prone, metallic sights, 
was explained to the new members present. 
All were urged to enter this, as it would run 
from the first week of January until just 
the week previous to the Ohio State Matches 
at Fort Hayes, and was intended to be a 
course of training in preparation for those 
contests. 

The most far-reaching decision of the 
evening was the action taken to build up a 
fund to be used in sending members to the 
Camp Perry Matches in 1930. This will be 
accumulated mostly from re-entry small-bore 
rifle and pistol matches and from the turkey 
shoots held two or three times each fall. 

The awarding of the Seth trophy was 
made by E. M. Farris in a short address of 
appreciation. The winner was the club’s 
president, Oscar L. Seth, who has been a 
most consistent shooter throughout the ex- 
istence of the organization, though never 
having before won the trophy that bears his 
name. Through the thirteen weeks of the 
tournament his progress was slow but sure, 
seeing him finish with twelve-thirteenths of 
a point above his closest competitor. Her- 


mus Redmon was winner in Class B and 
Goodwin Preston in Class C. Bob Neal 


was announced as the beginner that showed 
most consistently his ability to climb from 
bottom to second place in Class B in the 
twelve weeks he was able to compete. 


TOWA ACCEPTS WYOMING CHAL- 
LENGE FOR STATE MATCH 


Iowa has accepted a challenge from Wy- 
oming to a gallery standing match at 50 feet, 
50 shots per man, any .22 rifle, any sights, 
twenty to shoot, ten high to count. Edward 
L. Crabb is captain of the Wyoming team 
and Alfred K. Friedrich of the Iowa team. 
A battle royal is expected. 

This is the first time that Iowa is shooting 
a match with a Western team. Iowa de- 
feated Ohio, Alabama, and Pennsylvania in 
a row and could not get any more matches 
with Eastern teams. 

The coyote-chasers should put up a stiff 
battle. Shoshoni and Sheridan have been 


top-notchers in the N. R. A. gallery matches 
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for the last ten years, and then there is 
Bruce of the International Team. The date 
of the match will be announced later. 


METROPOLITAN RIFLE LEAGUE 
SCHEDULE ANNOUNCED 


THE indoor matches of the Metropolitan 
Rifle League, Inc., New York City, are 
scheduled to commence February 9, 1930, 
at the Armory at Lynch Street and Marcy 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Some important changes 
have been made in the program from last 
year. A new feature will be the team 
matches to be held the second Sunday of 
the tournament. Note also that the first 
two events will take place on successive 
Sundays, instead of Saturdays as formerly. 
The schedule follows: 

Preliminary Match—Sunday, February 9, 10 
a. m. to 6 p. m., individual re-entry, best 
five targets to count. 

Team Matches—Sunday, February 16, the 
two-man team at 1 p. m., 20 shots for 
record, and the four-man team about 3 
p. m., 20 shots for record. In the latter 
event all members of team must be from 
same club, and club may enter more than 
one team. Individual re-entry at 10 a. m. 
for sighting. 

Championship—Saturday, February, 22, 10 
a. m. to 10 p. m., individual entry, 50 
shots for record. Sighting on Pope ring 
target. 

The Off-Shoulder Championship will be 
held on Sunday, March 16, at the Swiss Hall 
rifle range, 23rd and West Streets, Union 
Cty, NR. J. 

Those who have not received the printed 
program may obtain same by writing to Wm. 
E. Trull, Executive Secretary, Room 903, 
No. 570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


SALMOND AGAIN TO CAPTAIN BRIT- 
ISH DEWAR TEAM 


Worp from England indicates that the 
British Dewar Team will again be captained 
by Lieut. Col. H. A. B. Salmond. We all 
hope he will not have a repetition of the 
bad weather which defeated the team in the 
last match. Instead of Bisley as the venue, 
it has been decided to go to Ham and Peter- 
sham again and the date of shooting is fixed 
for Monday, August 4. 


JAMESTOWN LEGION CLUB SPONSORS 
OLD-TIME TURKEY SHOOT 


Tuis is a report of the Turkey Shoot con- 
ducted by the American Legion Rifle Club 
of Ira Lou Spring Post No. 149, Jamestown, 
N. Y., held on the club’s outdoor range, No- 
vember 24 last. 

As near as we can ascertain, this was the 
first Turkey Shoot that has been conducted 
in this locality for fifteen years. The most 
surprising thing in connection with the shoot 
was that the club made anything out of it 
at all. There was about 6 inches of snow 
on the ground, temperature just above zero, 
and a driving northwest wind. Everyone 
who turned out nearly froze, as we had no 
shelter. Even under these conditions we es- 
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timated that the turnout was close to two 
hundred, most of them shooters. As this 
was our first attempt in conducting a Turkey 
Shoot, we made errors. However, we learned 
the points where we were weak and will 
correct them another year. While our ob- 
ject was to make a little money for the club, 
it was also our purpose to stimulate interest 
in the shooting game and to learn who the 
shooters were in the vicinity. 

We advertised in both local papers and 
they gave us write-ups on the sporting pages. 
Notices were also placed on various bulletin 
boards. The press was very willing to co- 
operate with us. 

We started shooting at 8 a. m., which we 
now believe is too early, especially when 
the mercury is around zero. 

A total of twenty-three turkeys were run 
off. Three birds went to the shotgun target, 
two went on the 50-yard target, and the bal- 
ance went on the 200-yard decimal target. 
At 200 yards some of the birds went for a 7 
and some went on dead-centers. 

All shooting was, of course, offhand, free- 
rifle position. Twenty-five shots were fired 
on a target, which were sold at 35 cents 
each, or three shots for $1. Shots could all 
be on one target or on several targets as the 
shooter wished. 

The committee in charge of the shoot del- 
egated each man to his respective work and 
held him responsible for the result. The 
man appointed as cashier made up the tar- 
get cards, numbering them in rotation for 
the respective ranges. No shots were fired 
on any target until the whole card was sold. 
We had the cards already lined and num- 
bered to twenty-five and entered the man’s 
name in the position that he was to fire. 
When the card was sold it was immediately 
passed to the range officer in charge of the 
firing point, who called the shooter by name 
to shoot, usually calling about three men 
ahead all of the time so as not to have 
things lag. The men in the pit pulled the 
target each shot and marked the shot num- 
ber with a pencil and kept track of the 
misses on the bottom of the target. When 
the twenty-fifth shot was fired he called 
back by telephone to the firing point and 
told the shot number that won the turkey. 

Fortunately, we had no arguments with 
the shooters as everything was understood 
beforehand. However, I wish to say that 
any club which intends to put on a public 
Turkey Shoot must keep it constantly in 
their minds that it is strictly a selling propo- 
sition and every effort must be made in 
advertising, service, accommodation, and all 
of the other little necessary things that are 
used in marketing any product. All points 
must be argued out before the shoot, not 
on the range after the matches start. The 
prize depends upon the shooter, but the suc- 
cess of the Turkey Shoot depends upon the 
management. 

Our club now plans to make this an an- 
nual event for the wind-up of the outdoor 
shooting season. Next year we will hold our 
shoot earlier in the season and handle the 
turkeys on orders on the meat markets. We 
hope to build interest in shooting, and 
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thereby help the game in general and our 
club membership in particular. 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY INTRA- 
MURAL RIFLE MATCH 

THE Intramural Rifle Competition held 
under the auspices of the Rifle Club of the 
University of Missouri attracted the largest 
entry it has ever had. Eighteen Fraternities 
competed for the team prize and points on 
the Intramural trophy. Three sororities en- 
tered the Sorority Cup Match. Fourteen in- 
dividuals shot it out for the three individual 
medals. 

The records are as follows: 


FRATERNITIES 


I hs ce gt te eee re 576 
Se Se I on as oie cso eb es eee: « tae 
Pi Kappa Alpha .......... Ajith & 4 Ste Cee 531 
ee SE ee. see an waeuanan ser oat 531 
| er en he eee ee 530 
ee ES, MEN sso 5 oo ak ae-o Oy law eis ace «MR 527 
INA ae ality ens a le oe 88a ke Ale kb Ow aaa 511 
Se. MN Wn 6s Gu enact seieo abe metee 510 
NY a SA's as cick ac wh ae + a oleae E04 
i I SY a: is Js Sworn abl Wie «Solan Mans 503 
a =k” 3 Oe Seine aert 
Co Me ee cer oat 4938 
oS & Oe eee 493 
EEE E.coli ave bad cae oe oa ee 486 
are a eee 472 
nn. . oad avs weeny dae eae a Oh 478 
ee ee epee oe eon ee 446 
Se SR, CS kon oo win tb aaeoea Owkes 439 
SORORITIES 
Be ee OR Ek eases ake 6sca0t beeen 540 
ME SNE asd suck 6 heels dice aw deh ite 531 
RP SOP Sawetswhn kane reds a cheenn a kedsne 520 
INDEPENDENT MEDAL WINNERS 
I eS 99, 91, 190 
E. A. Hamilton i ae 6 ae iva) Sb nek ae 
ye Ge Onnshen keiesnd a eesunwoaet 96, 89, 185 


A total of 77 actually competed in these 
matches in addition to the large number 
who tried out for places on the various 
teams. A general improvement in marks- 
manship is evident. Last year with ‘varsity 
men eligible, 17 teams averaged 483. This 
year with a list of the 15 best and most ex- 
perienced shots ineligible, 18 teams aver- 
aged 504. The high caliber of the men on 
fraternity teams is evidenced by the fact 
that the high 10 individual scores all equaled 
or bettered the score necessary to win an 
independent medal. 

It is recommended that the Intramural 
Rifle Competition be held at the same time 
next year and under the same conditions 

The Rifle Club has at present 170 paid 
memberships at $3 each, distributed as fol- 
lows: Girls, 63; Men’s ’Varisty, 54; Fresh- 
men, 56. There are ten faculty members. 
Forty-seven of the boys and five of the girls 
are receiving credit for physical education 
on account of rifle work. 

This membership is all that the range 
will accommodate, and it has been neces- 
sary to deny admission to the club to about 
thirty applicants. Thirty-seven nonmembers 
competed in the Intramurals. 

The sport is on the whole self-supporting, 
although the following assistance was re- 
ceived during the year 1928-29: M. U. Ath- 
letic Department, 1 major M sweater, intra- 
mural prize; R. O. T. C. funds, 10 minor M 
sweaters, 12 sets Freshman numerals, $10 
affiliation fees, N. R. A.; Missouri Muske- 
teers, 2 intramural cups, 1 sweater, medals. 

The club is affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America, the Missouri 
State Rifle and Pistol Associations, and the 
Missouri Valley Rifle League. 
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GOOD SHOOT AT RENSSELAER DE- 
SPITE COLD WEATHER 


FINAL outdoor meeting of the season for 
members of the Forbes Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., was held on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 28. Despite the cold, windy 
weather that prevailed, it was a good shoot. 

The match was held because we wanted 
to add a little touch of color and some pep 
to the close of our outdoor shooting. We 
also wanted to raffle off our .22-caliber 
Model 719 Savage rifles, in order to use the 
money to buy U. S. M1 rifles. We did all 
these things and declare the shoot a grand 
success in the face of some not-so-good tar- 
get-shooting weather. 

We grouped our men into three groups, 
according to average shooting, as follows: 
Good, over 220 points out of 250; fair, 200 
to 220 out of 250; and poor, below 200. 
The match was fired at 200 yards, A target, 
10 shots in standing position. After all 
groups had fired we had a free-for-all (any- 
body) match. The club furnished a turkey 
to high and next high in each group (eight 
turkeys). The fee of $2.50 included en- 
trance fee, ammunition, a ticket in the two 
raffles for a Savage Model ’19 bolt-action 
rifle, and plenty of hot coffee and eats. 

Everybody there claims to have enjoyed 
himself immensely. 


JERSEY RESERVES WIN SERVICE 
PISTOL MATCH 


On Saturpay, December 14, a service 
pistol match was fired at the New Jersey 
State Police Training Barracks between the 
79th Division Organized Reserves, the 78th 
Division Organized Reserves, and the 44th 
Division N. J. N. G. The match was won 
by the 79th Division team with 1,288 x 1,500; 
78th Division, second, 1,225; 44th Division, 
third, 1,189. 

Following are the scores: 


79TH DIVISION TEAM 
25 15 25 


yds. yds. yds. Aggre- 
timed rapid rapid gate 
Capt. Bragdon ......... 77 81 72 230 
Lieut. J. J. Davidson . 90 82 84 256 
Lieut. a €2.9 sec stee as 86 96 87 269 
Lieut. Sharrett ......... 87 89 79 255 
EE sv whoo be 5 90 96 92 278 
Alternate, Lieut, DeLong.. 91 91 86 268 
Team score, 1,288 x 1, 500. 
78TH DIVISION TEAM 
25 15 25 
yds. yds. yds. Aggre- 
timed rapid rapid gate 
Lieut. Khaliel .......... i ; a oe 
Lieut. Col. Woodruff 86 88 82 256 
Lieut. Cohen ..... rie ae 75 68 74 217 
Lieut. Gribben ......... 86 86 7&. 247 
Maj. MeMillan ......... 8 88 67 242 
eam score,, 1,225 x 1,500. 
44TH DIVISION TEAM 
25 15 25 
yds. yds. yds. Aggre- 
timed rapid rapi gate 
Capt. McGowan ........ 88 89 74 251 
Pc ot sbasdec 77 92 90 259 
Capt. hla ot Res 48 15 48 171 
Lieut. Col. Stark ....... 81 91 60 232 
Lieut. Col. Schwarzkopf . 90 98 88 276 


Team score, 1,189 x 1,500. 


The pistol team of the 315th Infantry is 
looking for matches with Reserve, National 
Guard, R. O. T. C., and civilian pistol teams. 
Kindly communicate with Lieut. E. S. De 
Long, Jr., 108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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INTERNATIONAL TEAM CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 


Amount of contributions aig A aereien —: 13 


Charles Rydell, San Francisco, Calif. ..... 5.00 
Herbert D. Todd, Susanville, ress 700 
William Eklind, Anchorage, foes Bp = Re 2.00 
a ag Bill” Hunt, Derb 7 we neice 1.00 
E. L. Torres, Occidental ogres, Fr. &. 1.00 
Dayton L. Derby, Auburn, N. Y. ....... 1.00 

| Ee Sat yep ere ae $518.13 


TRAINING TURKEY SHOOTERS 
(Continued from page 13) 

shoot any way you like. The only thing 
barred was telescope sights. Then the last 
stubborn members of the old guard did get 
their eyes opened, and with a vengeance. 
The local sporting-goods house ordered a 
thousand standard 100-yard small-bore tar- 
gets, 6-inch bull. The V-ring suffered terribly 
in the free-style squads. It wasn’t a case 
of measuring the winning shot by inches any 
more—fractions of an inch now decided the 
case. Real shooting accuracy was being 
shown to the skeptical—possibilities in shoot- 
ing never dreamed of before by the general 
run now became apparent. 

What a difference in the line-up of guns at 
the shoot I was at last week, as compared 
with that first shoot several years ago! Then, 
not a decently shooting gun in the lot ex- 
cept the little Model 52. Last week, there 
were four Model 52’s present. There were 
three Springfield .22’s and two Winchester 


Model 57’s, which, by the way, will sur- 
prise a lot of folks at 100 yards. Then 
there were four Springfields, .30-06, two 


Krags, and a pressure-barrel Springfield. 
What few lever-action repeaters showed up 
at least had peep sights on them. Yes; the 
shooters in this neck of the woods are 
learning. 

Now then, all the foregoing is not in- 
tended as a sneer at the lever-action gun. 
In its proper sphere, and the use for which 
it was built and intended, it is satisfactory 
enough. But it is not a target weapon, and 
can not be made into one. Occasionally it 
will win a turkey in the local shoots; but 
mighty rarely. Accidents will happen. 

I'd like to pass on the good word to the 
turkey-raisers all over the country. Maybe 
they are holding shoots, too. If they are 
not, they ought to be. They'll make money 
on their birds. And if there happens to be 
a few real riflemen in the various vicinities 
who aren’t too lazy or ornery to open up 
and let the other fellow in on a good thing, 
they’ll be giving proficiency in general marks- 
manship a wonderful boost. 

I know most rifle clubs throughout the 
country stage a shoot now and then; but 
these few are not enough, nor do they give 
much of a chance to the average guy. The 
club members turn out in force, and the 
rest of the more enlightened shooters also; 


- but they fail to reach the average chap and 


get a prospect to work on. 

They also are generally shot on a basis of 
so many shots for a dollar at a breakable 
disk small enough and at distance enough 
to put the percentage in the club’s favor. 
An experienced rifleman doesn’t mind this. 
He probably has a rifle that he knows will 
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do the trick if he holds and squeezes prop- 
erly. He has also got the right kind of 
sights and knows the exact sight-setting to 
put his shots where he wants them. But 
imagine turning an ordinary dog-leg-repeater 
owner, who shoots on an average of maybe 
a dozen shots a year, with pig-iron sights, 
etc., loose on a 5-inch disk at 200 yards! 
He’d probably have to shoot until he had 
whiskers down to his knees before he'd 
gather in a turk. 

On the other hand, in a squad shoot, he'll 
at least like the size of the bull better. 
When he loses, as he probably will most of 
the time at first, he’ll want to see where his 
shot went, and who won the bird. If the 
winner had a real target gun the other fel- 
low will look it over, ask questions, start 
thinking. The result takes care of itself. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TROOPERS QUAL- 
IFY WITH BOTH HANDS 
(Continued from page 19) 

Colonel Schwarzkopf. These matches give 
the best shots in the organization an oppor- 
tunity to improve, and also test them under 

the stress of competition. 

Colonel Schwarzkopf has not only devel- 
oped the efficiency of his own organization, 
but has done much to create a greater gen- 


eral interest in marksmanship. His own 
score is always near the top, and many 
times he has won high score. He fires in 


the anchor position on the organization first 
team, and in that position, with the intensity 
of the match at its height, he has often 
pulled his team through. 

The Annual Interstate Intercollegiate Pis- 
tol Match, one of the most important marks- 
manship events in the East, was started in 
New Jersey. Last year the teams from the 
New York City Police, New York State 
Police, Pennsylvania State Police, New Jer- 
sey State Police, West Point, and Princeton 
University, competed in this match on the 
New Jersey State Police range on May 4. 
The match was as close as any man would 
want a match to be, and was finally won by 
New Jersey, by a single point. The winners 
finished with a total score of 1,446. The 
New York City Police scored 1,445; New 
York State Police, 1,443; and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, 1,436. 

These four teams rank neck and _ neck 
throughout the match. At the end of the 
slow fire they stood 485, 486, 487, and 488; 
and at the end of the second range, although 
in different order, they stood 953, 954, 955,_ 
and 956. 

Possibles at the last rapid-fire range by 
Colonel Schwarzkopf and Trooper Over- 
baugh, anchor men of the New Jersey and 
New York State Police Teams, were feats 
which, under the strain of the keen compe- 
tition, might well be considered marvelous. 
Anyway, it was some match and some 
shooting. 

Shooting is business and pleasure with the 
State Police, and the efficiency and enthusi- 
asm shown by the New Jersey force are 
proof that the fullest benefits in both are 
derived from their training in marksmanship. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association aevoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Western High and Kemper Military School 
Leaders in First Series of Biweekly Matches 


ONTINUING the pace set early in the 
series of six matches conducted during 
the three-month period, October through De- 
cember, the Western High School Boys Team, 
of Washington, D. C., topped all entrants in 
the prone section of the biweekly matches. 
Fresno High, of Fresno, Calif., and the 
Warren Harding High, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
had made a bid for these honors, each tak- 
ing one match, but Western’s consistent 
scores kept them well on the heels of the 
leader for high rank and credit to bring their 
total of points for the series to 1,710. Fresno 
High was also well up in the running through- 
out and placed second with 1,470 points. 
The first team of the Centennial High School, 
of Pueblo, Colo., although failing to lead 
in any one of the matches, held their scores 
high enough to outrank the remaining teams 
in the A Class. Their total of 1,320 points 
for the series gave them third honors. 
Among the B Division teams Malden 
High School’s first team ranked first with a 
total of 900 points. Washington University 


Rifle Team, of St. Louis, Mo., with 580 
points, placed second, and the Iowa City 
High School, of Iowa City, Iowa, late en- 


trants in the matches, came third with 500 
points. 

In the C Division Malden High’s second 
team took the lead with 550 points, followed 
by the Boy Scout Rifle Club, of Kansas 
City, Mo., with 350 points, and the Bonita 
Union High School’s first team of La Verne, 
Calif., with 320 points. 

In the Expert Division of teams compet- 
ing in position matches, the first team of the 
Kemper Military School, of Boonville, Mo., 
had things pretty much their own way and 
were always in the lead with the exception 
of the third match, when the Richmond 
Hill High School Team, of Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., took first honors. The Richmond 
Hill High School followed second throughout 
the series with 470 points. Fresno High 
also entered a team in the four-position 
matches and ranked with the first team of 
the Grover Cleveland High School, of St. 
Louis, Mo., tying with 440 points for third 
honors. 

The three teams in each of the divisions 


in the prone matches and the Kemper Mili- 


tary School’s first team, winner in the four- 
position matches, were awarded the appro- 
priate cup trophies for their standing. 

In the last of the first series matches 
Western High for the third successive match 
turned in the high score over the series of 
498. Fresno High followed with 497, and 
three teams—Centennial High School’s first 
team, Warren Harding High, and Richmond 
Hill High—followed with 495 each. Wash- 
ington University outdistanced the teams in 
Division B, submitting a Division A score 
of 481 in this match. Iowa City High came 
second with 473, followed by the second 
team of the Blodgett Vocational High School, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., with 468. Malden 
High’s second team turned in a B Division 
score of 453 to take the lead among the C 
Division teams. Warren Harding High’s 


Freshman Team came second with 443, fol- 
lowed by Bonita Union High’s first team 
with 441. 


Among the Expert Division teams Kem- 
per’s first team led with a score of 1,806. 
Fresno High’s team followed with 1,775, and 
the second team at Kemper placed third 
with 1,748. 

A number of possibles were submitted by 


members in this last event. These were 
turned in by David Morse, Jr., of Morgan 
Park High School, Chicago; Willoughby 


Sheane and James Smith, of Warren Hard- 
ing High; Robert Glass, F. G. Brock, and 
Alexander Cooke, of Western High; Clif- 
ford Harlan and Raymond Melton, of Cen- 
tennial High; Gil Franklin, of Washington 
University; and Oscar Ivey, Edward Foy, 
and Richard Hansen, of Fresno High. In 
the Expert Division of matches A. J. Mc- 
Guire, of the Kemper Military School, sub- 
mitted a possible prone. 

The second series of six biweekly matches, 
to terminate with the match arranged for 
week ending March 22, is now under way. 
In the prone section teams will again be 
classified into three divisions according to 
scores submitted in the first match. Ample 
opportunity will of course be given for 
teams throughout the series to advance to 
higher classification. In the Expert section 
there are no divisions. Teams are given 


(Continued on page 36) 
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1930 AFFILIATIONS 


INDIVIDUAL memberships and _ chartered 
clubs showed a decided increase in figures 
over those of a year ago. Starting the new 
year, when all members, medal winners, and 
instructors received special communications 
reminding them of their renewal of mem- 
bership, the returns to date have been most 
gratifying, and indications are that the com- 
ing year will also better any previous en- 
rollments. But still there are a goodly num- 
ber of members and clubs to be heard from. 
Some of our members have reached the 
age limit of 19 years and are no longer eli- 
gible for Junior competition. It is expected 
that a fair majority of these members will 
be heard from in the Senior program. Oth- 
ers have moved away into cities and terri- 
tory where there is no organized program, 
and their work is temporarily discontinued 
until they are more familiar with surround- 
ings and have acquainted their new friends 
with the program. 

Then again there are others who have just 
let this matter of reaffiliation slide by. It 
is to these members and clubs that we carry 
this final reminder of reaffiliation. The 
Junior program of individual and team com- 
petition we believe to be about complete. 
The individual qualification course for medal 
decorations in graduated steps qualifies the 
beginner or tyro in seventeen stages of 
marksmanship for fourteen distinctive deco- 
rations before he becomes a finished shot 
known as Distinguished Rifleman. In addi- 
tion there are several individual matches of 
national standing provided for competition. 

For organized clubs, in addition to the in- 
dividual medal decorations, national team 
matches especially arranged for organizations 
are scheduled. With these matches a pro- 
gram of biweekly team matches is con- 
ducted over a period of nine months of the 
year. This plan of matches allows for three 
distinctive divisions or leagues into which 
clubs are placed according to their shooting 
strength, so that at all times teams are com- 
peting in a class among themselves. A new 
addition to this popular plan has been the 
Expert Division, which provides for four- 
position firing. This added division pro- 
vides for clubs to become better acquainted 
with position firing. 

All of our members, including medal win- 
ners, have received the Junior Rifle Corps 
News throughout the year. The instructors 
of clubs have been mailed the official publi- 
cation of the N. R. A—THE AMERICAN RI- 


FLEMAN. These publications will continue 
to come to members and clubs that have 
reaffiliated. Club members who are not 


listed as individual members of the Corps 
should notify National Headquarters that 
the club they belong to is in good standing 
for 1930, so that their medal records will be 
carried over to the active 1930 files for regu- 
lar mailing of the News. If your club is 
not in good standing see your instructor at 
once and have the club reaffiliate. Individual 
members who have not reaffiliated should 
also_reafhliate promptly, so that there will 
be no interruption in their records and in 
the mailing of this publication. 
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Then, too, those who have reaffiliated, 
you are acquainted with individuals who 
have not as yet submitted their returns, give 
them a personal reminder, so that they too 
may continue along with their qualifications 
and take advantage of the many services 
offered through Junior Rifle Corps affiliation. 
Try to interest your friends and acquaint 
them with the program also. Help build 
your organization during 1930! 


WESTERN HIGH AND KEMPER MILI- 
TARY SCHOOL LEADERS IN FIRST 
SERIES OF BIWEEKLY MATCHES 
(Continued from page 35) 


points according to their standing, and at 
the close of the series the high team re- 
ceives the Expert Division trophy. Scores 
follow: 


BULLETIN NO. 6—BIWEEKLY MATCHES— 
FIRST SERIES 


PRONE DIVISION 


DIVISION A 
Total 

Name and address Score Points points 
1. Western High, 

Washington, D. C. (Ist)... 498 300 1,710 
2. Fresno High, 

Fresno, Calif. (2nd) ..... 497 270 1,470 
3. Centennial High, Ist, 

Pueblo, Colo. (3rd) ...... 495 240 1,320 
4. Warren Harding High, 

Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 495 240 1,170 
5. Richmond Hill High, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 495 210 1,130 
6. Centennial High, 2nd, 

DN, I, kg 00 0.0 00050 488 180 1,050 
7. Evanston Township Hi., 

Evanston, Se lashes nei ds tlate wok 482 150 1,080 
8. Turlock Union Hi., 

Ce ee 481 120 800 
9. Old Pueblo Rifle Club, 

Weerem, MO. 2. wcecsccss 478 90 540 
10. Blodgett Voca. Hi., Ist, 

Syracuse, ch tne hes 477 60 610 
11. New Trier High, 

Wremeeee, Te nw ccccccces 475 30 810 
12. Western Hi., Girls, 

Washington, D. C. ....... 474 E80 
13. Morgan Park High, 

Soe Serres 463 450 
14. Episcopal Acad. Ri. Club, 

Overbrook, Pa. .......... 870 


DIVISION B (450- 474) 
Total 


Name and address Score Points points 
1. Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. (2nd) . 481 200 580 
2. Iowa City High, 

Iowa City, Iowa (3rd) ... 473 180 500 
3. Blodgett Voca. High, 2nd, 

Syracuse, Sie Tap ea 468 160 240 
4. Curtis High, 

Staten Island, N. Y. ..... 467 140 360 
5. Upper Darby High, 

Upper Darby, Pa. ....... 467 140 440 
6. Malden High, Ist, 

Malden, Mass. (Ist) ..... 466 120 900 
7. Wilby High, 

Waterbury, Conn. ........ 464 100 360 
8. Ely Rifle Club, 

Elyria, Ohio . Seeee ieee 80 340 
9. Lewis and Clark a Ist, 

Spokane, Wash. ......... 458 60 420 
10. + sean nae ‘ye. Hi., Girls 

regues, S SP 458 60 380 

11. YM C. A., Ist, 

aout i BIL. . o,0:0.0-6:6 06 458 60 100 
12. Central High, 

eS eee 454 40 360 
13. Lewis and Clark Hi, 2nd, 

Spokane, Wash. ......... 448 20 210 

DIVISION © (BELOW 450) 
Total 

Name and address Score Points points 
1. Malden ih , 2nd, 

Malden, Mass. (ist) . . 453 100 550 
2. Warren Harding Hi., Freshman, 

Bridgeport, RS. Unik ete sales 443 90 280 
3. Bonita Union Hi., Ist, 

La Verne, Calif (3rd) . 441 80 320 
4. Horlick High, 

Racine, Wis. ............ 437 70 250_ 
5. Y. M. C. A., 2nd, 

South Bend, Ind. ........ 428 60 230 
So: 2 ms. GB, Bra, 

South Bend, Ind. ........ 425 50 180 
7. Boy Scout Rifle Club, 

Kansas City, Mo. (2nd) .. 421 40 350 
8. Bonita Union Hi., 2nd, 

See | 398 30 60 
9. Greenfield — gens 

Greenfield, Mass. ........ 392 20 50 
10. Eau Claire, Hi. ” Girls, 

Eau Claire, Wis. ........ 354 10 10 
11. Normandy High, 

St. Louis, Mo. ........ oui ae “ey 
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2. Central High, 


Howatk, Bl. J. cdeas..- 240 
13. St. Paul’s Church R. C., 

Brooklyn, — eae 20 
ua. FT MM. GC. wy Bet, 

Great Falls, Mont. ....... 140 
15. Y. M. C. A., 2nd, 

Great Falls, Mont. ....... as eae 10 

EXPERT DIVISION—FOUR POSITIONS 
Total 

Name and address Score Points points 
1. Kemper Military Sch., Ist, 

Boonville, Mo. (Ist) .... 1,806 100 E80 
2. Fresno High 

SS ee 1,775 90 440 
3. Kemper Mil. Sch., 2nd, 

Get. BEG s © occ eee 1,748 80 400 
4. Grover Cleveland Hi., 1st, 

i, TR Secs ceees 1,727 70 440 
5. Richmond Hill High, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. ... 1,708 60 470 
6. Kemper Mil. Sch., 3rd, 

Boonville, Mo. . 1,647 50 250 
7. Evanston Township ‘Hi. 

Evanston, Ill. ...... eee 1,642 40 290 
8. Lewis and Clark High, 

Svokane, Wash. ....... 1,509 30 150 
9. Grover Cleveland Hi., 2nd, 

i en MO acces coe 1,499 20 120 
10. Bonita Union Hi., 

Le Veree, Galt. ...6..% 1,320 10 60 
11. Ridgewood High, 

Ridgewood, N. J. ........ 100 


ENTRIES OPEN FOR SCHOLASTIC 
TEAM MATCHES 


WitH the Individual Scholastic Matches 
completed, teams chartered in the high and 
military schools come in for their share of 
competition during the coming month. Many 
of the teams have been entered in the bi- 
weekly series of matches and have through 
competition advanced their scores, but their 
big opportunity comes in competition with 
clubs of their own institutional standing. 

Entries for the matches listed below with 
their conditions may be submitted to Head- 
quarters at any time between now and the 
lst of March. The special targets will then 
be provided which may be fired during the 
month of March. All returns are, however, 
due at National Headquarters not later than 
April 1 for a recheck and mailing of the 
official bulletins announcing the standings 
and winners in each event. Let us see your 
club represented in this national competition. 


GIRLS’ INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to—One or more teams of not more 
than ten from any public or private high or 
preparatory school affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Five high scores 
at each stage to count for record. 

Conditions —Three stages. Each stage will 
consist of 2 sighting shots and 10 shots 
for record, prone. 

Entry fee—$5 per team. 

Prizes—To the winning team the title “In- 
terscholastic Rifle Champions, year—Girls’ 
Division,” and five silver medals; to the 
second and third teams, bronze medals: 
percentage medals. 

Entries close—March 1. 

Targets in Washington.— Not later than 
April 1. 

N. R. A. MILITARY SCHOOL TEAM CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 

Open to.—One or more teams of not more 
than ten from any military school affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association 
and in good standing. Five high scores 
each stage to count for record. Com- 
petitors will shoot on but one team. 

Conditions —Three stages. An entire stage 
must be completed in one day. A stage 
will consist of two strings each of 2 
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sighting shots and 10 shots for record, 
fired in the following order: First stage, 
one string prone, one sitting; second stage, 
one string prone, one kneeling; third stage, 
one’ string prone, one standing. 

Entrance fee-—$5 per team. 

Prizes—To the winning team the title of 
“Military School Champions for the year,” 
the Military School Indoor trophy, to be 
held for one year or until the next com- 
petition, and five silver medals; bronze 
medals to members of second and third 
teams. 

Entries close-—March 1. 

Targets in Washington.— Not later than 
April 1. 

N. R. A. INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to.—One or more teams of not more 
than ten from any public or private, high 
or preparatory school other than military 
schools affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association. Five high scores each stage 
to count for record. Competitors will 
shoot on but one team. 

Conditions —Three stages. Each stage must 
be completed in one day. A stage will 
consist of two strings, each of 2 sighting 
shots and 10 shots for record. First stage, 
two strings prone; second stage, one string 
prone, one kneeling; third stage, one string 
prone, one standing. (Free-rifle standing 
position. ) 

Entry fee—$5 per team. 

Prizes —To the winning team the title “High 
School Gallery Champions, year,” the In- 
ter-High School Indoor trophy to be held 
for one year or until the next competition, 
and five silver medals; bronze medals to 
members of second and third teams; per- 
centage medals. 

Entries close-—March 1. 

Targets in Washington.—Not later than 
April 1. 


EXPERT AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 

KEEPING them in the black with regularity 
was the order of things for the past month, 
for no less than eighteen of our members 
qualified and were awarded the Expert Rifle- 
man medal and diploma. These many indi- 
vidual accomplishments are a clear indica- 
tion that the course of Junior training in 
rifle marksmanship and the decorations as 
rewards in return are taken most seriously. 
And that is as it should be, for unless the 
sport is taken seriously and much practice 
and effort put forth the desired results in 
skill can not be obtained. 

Those of you who are today competing 
and qualifying for the intermediate stages, 
tackling and hurdling the position firing, have 
no doubt at times felt like quitting because 
the course was getting harder and you were 
doubtful of your ability to equal the qualifi- 
cation necessary. That is generally our ex- 
perience in most everything undertaken when 
we come to the point where we think we 
are cornered. However, the plugger with 
the initiative and ambition always finds a 
way out and accomplishes quite easily that 
which at first seemed the impossible. 
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Our hundreds of Experts who annually 
accomplish this feat know what it means to 
shoot through the course and finally qualify. 
In addition to the award these members 
have also received letters of congratulation 
with the encouragement for seeking higher 
individual honors. The diploma also signi- 
fies achievement. 

Following are the Expert Riflemen: 


Harold Kinkade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred Kinkel, Davenport, Iowa. 
Dorothy Poore, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
William Ryan, Kenilworth, III. 

Lowell McCallum, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kenneth Nelson, Chicago, II. 

Charles White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joe Wanzung, Chicago, IIl. 

David McBrier, Culver, Ind. 

W. P. Boles, Boonville, Mo. 

R. L. Loftin, Boonville, Mo. 

Harold Rosendale, Stapleton, N. Y. 
David Saltman, Stapleton, N. Y. 
George Horvath, Chicago, IIl. 

Earl Headblom, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ruth Steinbaugh, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Jack Baum, Bronx, N. Y. 

Irving Fencl, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Completing the Distinguished Rifleman 
course, the highest individual honor offered 
for skill with the rifle, members have learned 
something of extreme accuracy in positions 
and are well qualified to carry on and es- 
tablish further records in the Senior pro- 
gram. The following have been added to 
the honor roll of Distinguished Rifleman dur- 
ing the month: 

Robert Clark, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Grover Brown, Staten Island, N. Y. 


CAMP PAWNEE HOLDS THIRD AN- 
NUAL REUNION 

On DeEcEMBER 15 the Hotel Picadilly, of 
New York City, was the scene of Camp 
Pawnee’s largest and finest reunion. After 
a very sumptuous banquet the boys and 
girls were awarded the medals which had 
been won at camp during the summer. The 
prizes began with three silver loving cups 
for the best all-around campers, which went 
to Herbert and Phil Schreiber and to Mil- 
dred Kaplan and Helen Cohen. Inciden- 
tally these four star campers are all excel- 
lent marksmen. The most desirable awards 
were held off as a sort of dessert until the 
end, when Instructor Irving Kassoy _pre- 
sented 103 N. R. A. J. R. C. awards. The 
corresponding diplomas were tied with blue 
ribbon and presented, together with the 
long-awaited rifle medals. Bobby Schlechter 
received a big ovation for having scored a 
perfect 50x50. Little Morris Katz, but 11 
years old, was warmly congratulated for his 
earning the gold Sharpshooter medal. The 
biggest surprise was the awarding of Pro- 
Marksman medals to Lloyd Schlechter and 
Arty Herbert, two 8-year-old campers. 

The girls surprised the large gathering by 
winning 61 awards, Beatrice Brill, of 
Peekskill, being the first girl to qualify for 
Bar 1. For the first time six girls made the 
Sharpshooter grade—namely, Selma Shapiro, 
Julia Sudro, Tilly Weissman, Roslyn Schen- 
ker, Helen Bush, and Ruth Block. 
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Addresses were given by Instructor Kas- 
soy and several other interested boy and 
girl leaders, after which a dance completed 
the evening. 


NEW CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STRUCTORS’ TRAINING 
COURSE 


HE following lesson, “Nomenclature,” 

is the second of a series of ten lessons 
to appear in succeeding issues of the News. 
Prepared primarily for instructors of Junior 
Rifle Corps clubs and adults who are new- 
comers in the shooting game, the course 
contains various subject matters not cov- 
ered in the Instruction Manuals. 

These articles with questions for answer 
are attached to each and are available for 
distribution in pamphlet form. Instructors 
submitting answers to the complete course 
will be issued an instructor’s commission in 
the Junior Rifle Corps. 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTRUCTORS’ TRAINING COURSE 
LESSON NO. 2—NOMENCLATURE 
In taking up this subject we will not try 
to cover the small component parts such 
as small bolts, rivets, springs, and other 
necessary components which go to make up 
the construction of the rifle. Commercial 
catalogues may be obtained from the manu- 

facturer listing these parts. 

First, all guns are not rifles. Those with 
a smooth bore are not rifles. A gun must 
have rifling to be a rifle. Smooth-bores find 
their place today as shotguns only. In 
former times smooth-bores firing a_ single 
round ball were known as “muskets.” 

The rifle may logically be divided into 
three principal parts: (A) Barrel, (B) Ac- 
tion, (C) Stock. 

(A) Barrel 


The following terms are generally used in 
speaking of various parts of the barrel: 

Bore.—The hole drilled through the bar- 
rel and containing the chamber and rifling. 

Breech—The rear opening in the barrel 
which is closed by the action of the breech 
block or bolt. 

Caliber—The diameter of the bore in 
one-hundredths of an inch, i.e., .22-caliber 
means that the bore of the rifle between the 
lands is 22/100 of an inch. The actual di- 
ameter to the bottom of the grooves will be 
some thousandths of an inch larger. 

Chamber.—That portion of the bore into 
which the cartridge is placed for firing. 

Lands.—The raised portion of the rifling 
which appears between the grooves. 

Muzzle.—The front end of the barrel. 

Rifling—The spiral grooves which are cut 
in the bore to spin the bullet, keeping it 
point first in its flight. There have been 
many experimental types of rifling, some of 
which departed widely from the conventional 
flat grooves with adjoining flat lands. This 
flat type of rifling is the kind found, how- 
ever, in all modern .22-caliber rifles. 

Sights——Sights are divided into two gen- 
eral types—telescopic and metallic: 

(a) Telescopic sights consist merely of 
low-power telescopes, containing some 
means of sighting on the target and 
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some means of properly adjusting the 

entire telescope or the sights within 

the telescope for elevation and wind- 
age. 

(6) Metallic sights are divided into two 
kinds—front and rear. The three 
most generally used types of front 
sight are the 
(1) Blade, which is, as its name im- 

plies, merely a straight blade of 
metal fastened near the muzzle of 
the rifle with square sides and a 
flat top. 

(2) Bead, or barleycorn, which is a 
very thin blade on the top of which 
is mounted a round bead. 

(3) Aperture, which consists of a 
greatly enlarged bead with a hole 
through the center, the target -be- 
ing seen through this hole and cen- 
tered in the aperture instead of be- 
ing allowed to rest on the top of 
the front sight, as is the case with, 
the blade or bead sight. 

Rear sights are divided into two general 
types—(1) open, and (2) aperture or “peep.”* 

(1) The open sight is mounted on top, 
of the barrel at varying distances, 
from the breech and may consist of a 
V-shaped notch or a notch with 
straight sides and flat bottom. 

(2) Aperture or peep sights are mounted: 
as far to the rear as possible, gener- 
ally on the bridge of the receiver, and 
provide a peephole through which 
aim is taken. Sights which are 
mounted on the bridge of the receiver 
are generally referred to as “receiver 
sights,” while similar sights mountecé 
behind the firing pin on the tang of 
the rifle are generally referred to as. 
“tang sights.” 


(B) Action 


The action consists of those metal parts, 
of the rifle to the rear of the barrel and to, 
which the stock is secured. The action, 
consists of— 

Bolt.—That sliding part which operates, 
within the receiver and closes the breech. 

Breech block—JIn lever-action rifles a 
solid block of metal is used to close the. 
breech, the block being dropped away from 
the face of the breech by the action of the 
lever. 

Ejector.—A small lever which strikes the. 
cartridge case and knocks it out of the 
rifle after the extractor has pulled the case 
from the chamber. 

Extractor—The clawlike arrangement 
which draws the cartridge case back out of 
the chamber. 

Firing pin—The pin which, when struck. 
by the hammer, fires the cartridge. The fir- 
ing pin operates inside the bolt or breech 
block. 

Magazine—That portion of the action 
which carries additional cartridges and is 
provided with a spring, forcing new car- 
tridges into position for loading after a fired 
cartridge case has been ejected: 

Receiver——The metal portion of the rifle 
into which the barrel is screwed and ta 
which the stock is fastened; The receiver 
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contains the working parts, such as the bolt, 
ejector, extractor, and trigger mechanism. 

Tang.—tThe fingerlike projection from the 
rear of the receiver which furnishes a rigid 
joint for the stock. 

Trigger guard.—Needs no explanation. 

Trigger—Needs no explanation. 

Trigger sear—A small lever connected 
with the trigger which releases the firing pin. 
In the cheaper rifles the trigger itself per- 
forms this function, but in the higher-grade 
guns the trigger sear is added in order to 
give more positive action and a smoother 
trigger pull. 

(C) Stock 


Generally speaking, the stock may be said 
to consist of the wooden parts of the rifle. 
Actually, the stock is only that wooden por- 
tion of the rifle rearward from the trigger 
guard. 

Fore end—The wood portion of the rifle 
forward of the trigger guard. 

Comb of the stock.—The forward top 
portion of the stock against which the face 
is placed in firing. 

Heel of the stock—The top rear end of 
the stock. 

Small of the stock——That portion of the 
stock immediately to the rear of the trigger 
guard and receiver around which the hand 
functioning the trigger is placed. 

Toe of the stock—The bottom rear end 
of the stock. 

Butt.—The entire rear end of the stock. 

Butt plate—The metal, hard rubber, or 
composition plate which protects the rear- 
ward end of the stock from injury. 

Sling swivels—The metal loops fastened 
to the fore end and to the stock through 
which the sling is fastened. 

Sling. — The leather or web strap used 
for carrying stock against which the face is 
placed in firing. 


FOR THE AMMUNITION 


Windage.—The correction which is neces- 
sary from right to left or left to right in 
the adjustment of the rear sight to compen- 
sate for the effect of the wind on the bullet. 

Canting—Canting is the act of rolling the 
rifle right or left, generally to the right in 
the case of a right-handed shooter, causing 
the bullet to strike low and to the right or 
low and to the left, depending on the direc- 
tion of the cant. 

Cartridge—A complete round of ammuni- 
tion—bullet, cartridge case, powder, and 
primer—ready for firing. 

Bullet—Only that portion of the cartridge 
which is fired out of the gun. 

Cartridge case——The metallic portion of 
the cartridge (into which the bullet is 
seated), containing the powder and priming 
charge, which remains in the rifle after firing. 

Round of ammunition—A round of am- 
munition is one complete cartridge ready for 
firing. 

Trajectory —The curved path of flight of 
the bullet from the muzzle of the rifle to 


the target. 
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FOR THE RANGE 


Target butts—This term as generally used 
indicates the target frames and the backstop 
behind the targets. 

Backstop.—Needs no explanation. 

Firing points—Need no explanation. 


GROVER CLEVELAND RIFLE TEAM 
LOSES TO KEMPER MILITARY AND 
WINS FROM WESTERN MILITARY 


A TEAM of eight men from the Grover 
Cleveland High School, of St. Louis, Mo., 
accompanied by Lieut. R. C. Wilson and 
friends, motored 150 miles to Boonville re- 
cently to fire in shoulder-to-shoulder com- 
petition with riflemen of Kemper Military 
School. This match was one to be long re- 
membered, as it was the first shoulder-to- 
shoulder match experienced by Kemper and 
the first match of any distance from the 
home range participated in by Grover Cleve- 
land. 

N. R. A. regulations were fully carried 
out with the five highest of eight scores 
counting for each team. Blumer represent- 
ing Grover Cleveland was the high scorer of 
the entire shoot, making 182x200, while 
Cadet Casteel, of Kemper, was the runner-up 
with 180 points. The complete scores re- 


sulting in a victory for Kemper are as 
follows: 
CLEVELAND KEMPER 

EE err 182 ee 180 
Seer 168 re ees. 178 
Attleberry ....... 167 Johannses....... 175 
Fremon dicate are 175 
po eee ME ik Scie oo sece 167 

OME. 6 Ectaleve 844 TN a 50 wow 875 


In another shoulder-to-shoulder match on 
their opponents’ range Grover Cleveland 
High School, of St. Louis, Mo., completely 
overpowered the Western Military Academy, 
of Alton, Ill. Although we were not advised 
of the entire conditions of the match, five 
men on each team represented their re- 
spective institutions, all scores counting for 
record. Attleberry, of Grover Cleveland, 
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proved the high man of the match, followed 
by Heydt of the opposing team. A very 
enjoyable trip was had by all, and the teams 
are looking forward to a return match in 
the near future. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


“You don’t know how proud I am of my 
awards and diplomas received for achieve- 
ment with the rifle. I think the N. R. A. 
J. R. C. is the most enjoyable organization 
I have spent time in.” This bit of praise 
comes from Miss Marjorie Ruth, who has 
qualified through the 500 Possible bar and 
is working hard toward making the neces- 
sary requirements for the honor of Expert 
Rifleman. 





Through the courtesy of the Kemper Mili- 
tary School, of Boonville, Mo., the Mis- 
souri State Rifle and Pistol Association, with 
headquarters in Jefferson City, is sponsoring 
a small-bore shoot at Kemper. This shoot 
will be essentially for high schools, military 
schools, and possibly university freshmen and 
sophomores, and is not necessarily confined 
to institutions in Missouri. Team and in- 
dividual matches will be conducted with 
suitable prizes for each match, consisting of 
cups and medals. All firing will be con- 
ducted at 50 feet, using the official N. R. A. 
targets, iron sights, all four positions. De- 
tails have not as yet been completed nor 
has the date been definitely set. Kemper 
Military School will furnish meals to com- 
petitors during the course of the shoot and 
will arrange the best rates possible at hotels 
and other suitable places in Boonville. Au- 
thorities feel that the rates will not exceed 
$1 a day, and may possibly be less. Entry 
fees will be cut to a minimum. Mr. E. E. 
Dittbrenner, Secretary-Treasurer of the Mis- 
souri State Rifle and Pistol Association, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., will be in a position to 
furnish complete information. 
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ANNUAL RETURNS 


BLanks for reporting the Government 
property in the possession of rifle clubs and 
for the Annual Report of Firing were mailed 
to all club secretaries in December with the 
request that these reports be submitted to 
this office not later than January 1. The 
response to this request has been quite satis- 
factory, but there are still a number of 
clubs that have not sent in their reports. 
Whether this is due to oversight or care- 
lessness on the part of club officials can not 
be determined at this time. The increasing 
demand on the part of new clubs for affilia- 
tion will change the policy of this office in 
respect to such delinquent clubs, and unless 
these reports reach this office by February 
15, shipping instruction recalling the Gov- 
ernment property in the possession of those 
clubs will in every case be mailed and the 
equipment turned in will be issued to the 
new clubs which are anxiously waiting for 
stores and supplies. 


JUNTOR MEMBERS 


A NUMBER of requests for purchase of 
ordnance material are being received from in- 
dividuals holding memberships in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps. 
These Junior members are not eligible to 
purchase ordnance stores and equipment 
through the Office of the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship by the laws and regula- 
tions governing the sales of such material 
through this office. 


CORPS AREA AND NATIONAL INTER- 
COLLEGIATE MATCHES 


UNDER the provision of Army Regulations 
850-110 the Corps Area Intercollegiate 
Matches will be fired between January 1 and 
March 15, under such regulations as _ the 
Corps Area Commander may prescribe, and 
the National Intercollegiate Matches will be 
fired between March 16 and April 16 under 


DIRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


ApDRESS: DriREcTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


the supervision of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. These 
matches create a great shooting rivalry 
among the schools and colleges of the coun- 
try. The schools and colleges participating 
in 1929 were classified as follows: 32 Senior 
RO. %, ©.-40 taiwee &: 6: T.. C., and 
five 55c schools. The winners of the 1929 
matches were from the same institutions that 
won in 1928. Judging from the keen rivalry 
and competitive spirit, which has existed 
during the past, it is believed that 1930 will 
be a banner year for these matches. 


U. S. RIFLE, CALIBER .30, MODEL 1903, 
NATIONAL-MATCH TYPE 


THIs is a refined, selected, and carefully- 
adjusted military service rifle shooting the 
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Target shot by 1929 National Match rifle, 
200 meters, 1929 National Match ammunition 





It is made specially for 
use in the National Matches, and is the rifle 
issued for that purpose at Camp Perry. It 
is also used to a great extent by civilian 
riflemen for target-shooting at ranges from 


.30-06 cartridge. 


100 to 1,000 yards, particularly in those 
matches where it is prescribed that the serv- 
ice rifle as issued or the National Match 
rifle without alteration, must be used. 


This rifle is exactly the same as the 
Springfield Model 1903 service rifle with the 
following exceptions: The barrel is selected 
and star-gauged. The receiver is selected. 
The bolt is polished, and hand-fitted for 
smooth working. The trigger pull is hand- 
adjusted. The rear sight is hand-fitted to 
eliminate all back lash. The cocking piece 
is headless, and the safety lock is reversed 
so it turns to the right to unlock or place 
at “Ready.” 

The stock is the Type C pistol-grip stock 
of military type with long fore end. The 
butt plate is the regular Model 1903 service 
butt plate, of checked steel. The length of 
stock is 13 inches, drop at comb from line 
of 100-yard sight 2.16 inches, drop at heel 
from line of 100-yard sight 2.46 inches. 
The barrel and receiver are carefully bedded 
in the stock to give the greatest accuracy 
of shooting. The complete rifle without gun 
sling, not loaded, weighs 9 pounds to 9 
pounds 4 ounces, depending upon density of 
the walnut stock. 

Each rifle is targeted from machine rest 
at 200 meters with .30-caliber M. I. ammu- 
Groups of 5 shots at this distance 
inches. The test target 


nition. 
average about 234 
accompanies the rifle. 

This rifle is sold only to members of the 
National Rifle Association, through the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, and to 
officers of the Army and Navy. The price 
is $40.50 plus a packing charge of $1.34. 
The Model 1907, costs 
$1.31. 


leather gun sling, 


1929 National Match rifle, caliber .30 
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BIG BUCK 

(Continued from page 21) 
at the herd. The nearest cows ran aside 
in alarm, opening my chance at the big bull. 
He had already started, but I got a running 
shot at 40 yards. I hit him behind the 
shoulder; he ran on a few yards, and 
dropped. 

Water buck are found near the big rivers. 
The cows, unlike the foregoing species, are 
hornless. They greatly outnumber the bulls, 
and I have seen as many as twenty-eight in 
a herd with one old bull. Quite a harem! 

A water-buck bull is, I have found, one 
of the toughest antelopes to kill. Unless hit 
in a fairly vital place, and with a rifle of 
comparatively heavy bore, they will generally 
dash off and never be seen again. 

My best head of water buck, which meas- 
ured 32 inches, I got one evening near the 
spot previously mentioned, about 30 miles 
from my farm. It was just before sundown. 
Coming down a slope of ground 
among the trees toward an open 
space in the forest, I saw six water- 
buck bulls feeding in the open. 
There were no cows with them. I 
saw they all carried good heads. I 
carefully approached the edge of the 
open, stalking from bush to bush 
as the forest thinned, and, having 
got to the last cover, peered around 
to see which was the best head. See- 
ing one that seemed to surpass the 
others, I fired, using the heavy Ex- 
press rifle. He dropped dead at the 
first shot. I have shot many bulls 
with heads measuring 27, 28, and 29 
inches, but have never got another 
32-inch head. 

Twice I have got a right and left 
of water buck, using the double-bar- 
reled Express rifle. One of them 
was not far from where I got the 
record head mentioned above. I was 
passing up a long open valley between 
walls of m’sasa bush, when I saw a water- 
buck bull standing under a tree on the edge 
of the forest. I fired, and he fell dead. A 
moment later, another bull dashed out from 
behind him, right “across my bows.” I let 
drive with the left barrel, and he too dropped 
dead. I had a big gang of carriers with me, 
so was glad of the large supply of meat. 
The second bull’s horns were good—the 
first’s only fair. 

The other right and left was down in the 
Zambezi Valley, on the Chewore River, at 
a point about 25 miles south of the Zam- 
bezi. I wgnted meat badly, both for my 
carriers and to trade with the local natives 
for meal, as we were very short of that 
commodity. My hunting boy and I, moving 
quietly through the bush, thought we heard 
the snort of some animal. 
ing in the direction of the sound, I care- 
fully entered a patch of slightly denser 
bush. After going some way, I suddenly 
spotted the horns of a water buck above the 
2-foot-high grass. They were those of a 
bull lying down in the shade of a tree. I 


After much peer- ~ 
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aimed at the top of his head, which I could 
just see through the grass stems, and let 
drive, shooting him dead. On the shot, 
another bull, which I had hitherto not seen, 
sprang up from near by, and I slew him with 
a quick shot from the left barrel. Both 
carried good heads. 

Koodoo are essentially hill-dwellers, though 
I have several times seen them quite a dis- 
tance from the nearest hills. They were 
probably moving from one range to an- 
other. A big koodoo bull is a magnificent 
animal. Standing about 5 feet 6 inches at 
the shoulder, his coat of dove gray with its 
wavy white marks, his throat fringe of gray 
and white hair, and his great spiral horns, 
make a most striking picture. Their ears 
are large and rounded, and very pink inside. 
Indeed, the pink color very often is the first 
thing that catches one’s eye in the forest, 
when looking for game. For their size they 
are lightly and gracefully built, especially 
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get any nearer unseen. Usually I reckon 
never to fire at a range of over 150 yards. 
A greater range is unsportsmanlike, as one 
is very likely to wound and lose a beast. 
After all, half the sport is the stalk. How- 
ever, I saw he carried a magnificent head, 
so I fired, and killed him with a single shot. 
His horns measured 53% inches. I have at 
other times got many with heads of 50, 51, 
and 52 inches, but none reaching this one 
for length. 

Koodoo cows are hornless. I never shot 
one of them unless I was obliged to for want 
of food. Walking very quietly through the 
dense forest under ranges of hills, I have 
often come right onto koodoo cows and small 
calves. One case I specially remember. 
Coming around a big anthill, I saw a koodoo 
cow and small calf about 10 yards from me. 
She had not seen me, and the wind was 
right. I stood there for about five minutes, 


dead still, watching the little calf suckling. 








Sable bull 


the legs. It is a very fine sight to see a 
big bull going up a seemingly perpendicular 
hillside at an easy, graceful canter, leaping 
over fallen trees and rocks. 

Koodoo survive the onward-creeping tide 
of settlement longer than any other big 
buck. Their hearing, sight, and scent are 
very acute, and their dove-gray coats blend 
in with the forest, making them almost in- 
visible when motionless. Their homes in the 
hills are not disturbed by plowing and other 
development work, as are those of the flats- 
dwelling game. 

My best koodoo head I got, strangely 
enough, not in the forest—their usual habi- 
tat—but in the middle of a great open flat 
between two ranges of hills, about 2.000 
yards apart. He was with two other bulls, 
slowly crossing the open. The ground was 
absolutely bare of trees, the only cover for 
stalking being a few scattered anthills. It 
took me over half an hour’s stalking on my 
hands and knees to get anywhere near, and 
finally I was forced to fire at a range of 
about 250 yards, as I could not possibly 


) I should have been longer, but as I 
| stood there a young bull came wan- 
| dering around the anthill and came 
| face to face with me. We gazed into 
each other’s eyes for a moment, and 
| then he swung off in alarm, the cow 
| and calf, together with several other 
| cows, going off with him. I have 
| watched eland and sable cows and 
calves in the same way. 

Beautiful creatures, all of them, 
and it will be a sad day for Rho- 
desia when the advance of settle- 

| ment finally extinguishes the game, 
as I suppose it will do in time to a 
very large extent. The motto of 
colonization is like that which was 
said of ancient Rome: Solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant. 


PIONEER RIFLES 

(Continued from page 16), 

tertime, it would swim so high in the 

water that he would get wet only to 
his waist.” (As he was the only physician 
in Kentucky and Ohio at that time, Doctor 
Hole must have had much use for such an 
animal.) Among the few things brought 
from the East was a large conch shell which 
could be blown with a mighty sound. I 
have often been told how this shell would 
be blown when the wolves howled at night 
until the family could not sleep, the wolves 
becoming silent at the terrible sound which 
they did not understand. 

Shortly after Doctor Hole and his family 
settled here, one of the children became ill. 
and very homesick. The Doctor could not 
leave; so the child’s mother (my _ grand- 
mother) took the child on a horse and 
started back East. The child died shortly 
after, on the way, and was buried by the 
mother, who then continued the long journey 
through the wilderness, from Kentucky to 
New Jersey, alone. j 

If space permitted, many other true and 
interesting stories could be told. I might 
say here that Doctor Hole administered to the 
Indians as well as to the whites. 
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CARTRIDGE-BELT, AND REVOLVER- 
AND RIFLE-SCABBARD MAKING 
(Continued from page 12) 


top. I used to add a small copper rivet, 
but do not now believe this to be necessary. 
All holster or strap work should be edged 
as weil as creased—a fact I may not have 
mentioned. I find it well to have the back 
part of scabbards project slightly beyond 
edges of holsters, when making, this surplus 
being later trimmed off even with the front, 
sharp edges, which are then edged off at the 
back, and rubbed with a damp cloth to give 
a hard, brilliant finish, as has been previ- 
ously mentioned. In forcing the holster part 
of your Mexican pattern holster through the 
cross straps you may have trouble if you 
have not allowed for this. In cutting the 
pattern it is usually a good plan to run the 
ends of the slits about % inch beyond each 
side of the boot part of holster. Then, when 
the holster has been forced through the cross 
straps, you will find everything fitting snugly, 
as it should. 

And now for rifle and carbine saddle scab- 
bards: A photo of one of mine is here 
shown. To cut a pattern to suit the crank, 
the latter will not find at all difficult—in 
fact, it is so easy that I believe no instruc- 
tions need be given. A few remarks, how- 
ever, concerning them may be in order. This 
scabbard of mine differs from the usual run 
of factory scabbards in several ways. I like 
it better, myself; and others also believe it 
is better than the usual run in at least one 
respect—that is, the shape at the top, or 
mouth, of the scabbard. If the reader has 
ever hunted horseback to any extent he has 
been caught in many a rain and snow storm. 
Also he has probably had to ride under drip- 
ping trees or trees loaded with snow. And 
with the usual run of saddle scabbards the 
shape of scabbard mouth is such as to fairly 
invite rain and snow to come right in and 
soak things proper. My pattern of scabbard 
is so shaped that very little snow or rain 
can enter. And, as I see it, the pattern is 
also a more attractive looking one. And an- 
other thing: Many saddle scabbards have 
but one finished side—that is to say, but 
one side only will be creased or stamped. 
This means that if one wishes to show the 
finished side of his scabbard, he has always 
to carry it on the same side of the saddle; 
and opinions differ as to which is the correct 
side to carry it on. Some may wish to 
carry it on the right side, others on the left 
side; and one man may carry his scabbard 
seam side up, while another may carry his 
seam side down. As a matter of fact, about 
as many wish to carry them one way as the 
other. As a consequence, both sides of a 
scabbard should be finished sides. To bring 
about this desirable result I border-crease 
both sides, and also the ends; and, using a 
straightedge as a guide, run the creaser down 
each side near the back, making a crease 
say % inch each side of center. Stamp next 
to these creases and around the ends, and 
along the edge. One can work out many dif- 
ferent and attractive designs to stamp near 
the mouth, the one shown being one of many 
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I have used. One can use more stamping, if 
desired, or none; but the scabbard should at 
least be border-creased. To have the stitch- 
ing show exactly the same on each side will 
puzzle some. Here’s my method: I start 
marking stitch holes at the mouth end of 
scabbard. After marking one side for 4 or 
5 inches, I start on the other side, making 
an equal number of stitch marks, watching 
always that the marks do not vary—that is, 
that they come out even. A little attention 
given here, and when the scabbard is sewn 
up you will find that both sides are finished 
sides, creasing, stamping, sewing, all show- 
ing exactly the same. Oil well and often, 
using preferably the best neat’s-foot oil. 

Ax sheaths: No man can make these, or 
knife sheaths, as I prefer them, at a price 
any man in his right mind would be willing 
to pay. No; they don’t eat leather fast, but 
they are a nuisance to make; and being an 
obliging individual, I will share a little of 
the misery entailed in making them by pass- 
ing it on to others. First, don’t use the thin, 
spongy leather often seen in ax scabbards or 
knife sheaths. Use the best saddle skirting 
or 10-ounce russet strap leather. The ax 
sheath is cut from a single piece of leather. 
Belt straps are riveted to the back if ax is 
to be carried on the belt; or rings are used 
if it is to be carried slung from the shoulder. 
The edges of the sheath may be sewn or 
riveted, or both; but a strip of leather should 
be between them to protect the stitches from 
the edge of the ax. The lower part of the 
sheath, at sides of handle, is filled in with 
suitable strips of skirting on which the blade 
of the ax rests. These strips taper down 
toward the blade to the same thickness as 
the strip between the sides of the sheath. A 
leather keeper (no buckle) is used to hold 
the strap in place. I can assure anyone in- 
terested in these things that this style of ax 
sheath is an excellent one. 

I happened to have no photo of my knife 
sheath, so I appealed to an esteemed friend 
and correspondent, Mr. F. J. De La Fleur, 
who very obligingly had a photo taken ex- 
pressly for my benefit. After you have had 
a good look at a fine-looking man, notice he 
is wearing one of my belts made for his 
Springfield. Also notice the sheath. It ap- 
pears small and not any too plain, but I 
believe the man who may like the pattern 
will have no difficulty in making a similar 
one. Use the same kind of leather as for 
ax and gun scabbards. The front and back 
of this knife sheath are exactly the same; 
and when the knife is in the sheath the guard 
rests on top of both the front and the back 
of sheath, and no matter what happens it is 
simply impossible for anything to drive the 
blade through the leather. In cutting parts 
for this sheath, it is well to cut the back 
slightly larger than the front, the projecting 
edges at back to be trimmed off after the 
sheath is sewn and riveted. The loop for 
carrying on belt, bear in mind, is made to 
come to the top of the knife handle, and is 
wide enough to easily admit the wide belt 
on which it is to be carried. This sheath 
can never turn over and let the knife fall out. 
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The loop, as you see, is sewed and riveted 
to the back side of the sheath before the 
front and back are sewed and riveted to- 
gether. The ends of the loop, of course, 
should be skived so no unsightly, lumpy, or 
bulging appearance shows after the loop is 
attached to the sheath. A narrow strip of 
leather should be placed between the two 
halves of the sheath at both edges. Sheath 
may be creased or stamped, or both. 

Fringed cartridge carriers: I show a rather 
poor photo of two of these creations of mine. 
These are made of russet kip, considerably 
thicker leather than the tooling calf. I have 
never made many of these, but believe that 
the thickest part of the tooling calf would 
be the best ever for these carriers. The top 
of the carriers are doubled over back and 
creased while the leather is damp. Later, 
rivets hold it in place, forming a loop the 
full width of the carrier, for a 2-inch belt. 
One is border-stamped besides the creasing, 
while the other is border-creased and just 
stamped at the top. The one suspended by 
a string is for the 38 S. & W., while the 
other is for the .25-20 Winchester. The 
photo was taken soon after the carriers were 
made, and the fringe does not hang as limp 
or naturally as it does after being used. 
These, if made from the heaviest part of 
the tooling calf, would make very attractive 
cartridge carriers for lady shooters—at least 
so one of my gun friends says. They are to 
be carried at the right side or hip. Car- 
tridges are removed from the upper row 
first. For longer cartridges, two rows of 
loops would be better. 

A drawing is shown of a small cartridge 
sack, made of soft, black shoe leather. This 
is just large enough to dump a couple of 
boxes of .22’s into. It has a 3%%-inch 
blanket safety pin riveted to the back, the 
pin being to fasten the sack to the waist- 
band of trousers near the watch pocket, 
where it will be easy to remove the car- 
tridges from when desired. It is made of a 
single piece of leather, the edges being sewed 
together, rough side out, and then turned. 
A leather keeper is used to hold the strap 
in place. The latter is easily and quickly 
pulled out of the keeper, and the cartridges 
are at your service in a jiffy. This is one 
of the handiest little rigs I have ever used. 
It has been used a great deal by half a 
dozen shooters for a dozen years or so, and 
is as good as new. It can be made with 
fringe, and if made of tooling calf, stamped 
as well. 


OLD-STOCK CALIBER-.22 AMMUNI- 
TION EXHAUSTED 

The supply of both the caliber-.22, long- 
rifle, old stock, and caliber-.22, short-ammu- 
nition, old stock, sold through the office of 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, has 
been exhausted. Remittances for all unfilled 
orders are being returned. 
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Some Dope on Bullets, Barrels and Loads 
for .30-06 


By TownsenD WHELEN 


OUR advice on the following questions 

will be appreciated by a tyro: 

Can you mention any place where I can 
buy a Spitzer Greaser, as described in your 
book, “The American Rifle’? I have tried 
a number of places in New York with no 
success. 

Is a nine-degree boat-tail bullet harder 
on a barrel, or will it wear it out quicker, 
due to gas cutting or any other reason, 
than a flat base, both bullets being metal- 
jacketed? This question is in reference 
to a star-gauged Springfield which I have 
purchased, which I find to measure .3085 
at the breach and .308 at the muzzle. 
There is also a spot in the barrel about 
10 inches from the muzzle which is slightly 
larger than .308. 

Is the metal-fouling when using cupro- 
nickel-jacketed bullets greater or harder 
to remove than that deposited by gilding- 
metal jackets? 

Will you please mention what weight 
bullet and powder charge you consider best 
in .30-06 caliber for deer which would 
probably be shot, if at all, at under 200 
yards? I don’t wish to spoil any more of 
the carcass than necessary, but wish to 
have a load sufficient for the purpose. 

Are star-gauged Springfield rifles sup- 
posed to be exactly .308 the entire length 
of the bore, or is there some tolerance al- 
lowed?—R. A. E. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
yours of the 16th. Spitzer Greasers can 
no longer be obtained, as the use of Mo- 
bilubricant on the bullets has been found 
to increas¢ the breech pressure to a dan- 
gerous extent, and riflemen no longer use 
grease on their bullets. The use of grease 
on bullets is absolutely prohibited in all 
shooting under the control of the War De- 
partment, and other riflemen would do well 
to cease its use. 
use of grease is not necessary to prevent 
metal-fouling these days with modern am- 
munition, as modern ammunition with gild- 
ing-metal or Lubaloy-jacketed bullets does 
not give any metal-fouling, but only a 
slight copper-plating. This copper-plating 
is so thin that it can not be measured, it 
does no harm, and it need not be removed. 
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As a matter of fact, the - 


But if you use war-time .30-06 ammuni- 
tion which has a cupro-nickel-jacketed bul- 
let you will almost always get considerable 
true lumpy metal-fouling, and the only 
thing which will remove this is the stand- 
ard ammonia metal-fouling solution. 

I get many letters each month asking 
me if it is injurious to a good rifle barrel 
to use war-time ammunition in it. It is 
not any more injurious to a good barrel 
to use war-time ammunition in it than it 
is to use any other kind of ammunition; 
but war-time ammunition gives metal-foul- 
ing, and if this metal-fouling is not re- 
moved at the end of each day’s shooting by 
the use of the standard ammonia metal- 
fouling solution, then the bore is sure to 
deteriorate very quickly. When this am- 
munition with cupro-nickel-jacketed bullets 
was in regular use by our best riflemen, 
before the introduction of gilding-metal- 
jacketed bullets, everyone as a matter of 
course doped their barrels with the am- 
monia solution at the end of each day’s 
firing, and that is exactly what riflemen 
must do today if they desire to keep their 
barrels in good condition after using bul- 
lets jacketed with cupro-nickel when the 
muzzle velocity is 2,200 f. s. or over. You 
don’t get metal-fouling at velocities under 
about 2,200 f. s.; therefore it is of no 
moment in the Krag rifle, for example. 

The Spitzer Greaser was merely a small 
tin can, about 1 inch in diameter, and 
about 3% inches long, and cylindrical in 
shape, usually a shaving-soap can. It was 
filled with Mobilubricant, and on top of 
the grease was placed an iron washer 
about % inch thick, having a .310-inch hole 
through it. You inserted the point of the 
bullet of a cartridge into the hole, the 
bullet entering completely, and stopping 
at the mouth of the case, pressed down 
with the cartridge, gave it a twist, and 
the bullet came out with a thin coating of 
grease all over it. Riflemen usually made 
these Spitzer Greasers themselves. 

Boat-tail-jacketed bullets are more wear- 
ing on the bore of a rifle than similar 
weight bullets with flat bases, each being 
shot at the same velocity with the same 
kind of powder. In order to make a boat- 
tail bullet shoot accurately both its jacket 


and its core must be considerably harder 
than is usual to make the jackets and 
cores of flat-base bullets. This gives more 
frictional wear. In addition the boat-tail 
acts as a sort of funnel to direct the gases 
right into the small space between the bul- 
let and the bore, and more erosion takes 
place. We do not know exactly how much 
more wearing an ammunition using a boat- 
tail bullet is than one of similar character- 
istics using a flat-base bullet, but it is 
usually thought that if a barrel will have 
an accuracy life of 7,000 rounds with the 
flat-base ammunition, its accuracy life with 
boat-tail ammunition will be about 5,000 
rounds. 

When barrels are star-gauged—that is, 
measured with a star gauge for every 
inch of their rifled length—only those 
which have a groove diameter of not less 
than .308 inches nor more than _ .3085 
inches are set aside to be sold as star- 
gauged barrels, and these barrels must 
not have any serious tight or loose places, 
except that a barrel which measured large 
at the breech and tapered small at the 
muzzle would always be accepted because 
such tapering barrels almost always shoot 
finely, and as well, but no better than, 
straight-cylinder barrels. When one gets 
a star-gauged barrel it does not pay to 
worry about the diameters shown on the 
star-gauge record card. Go right ahead 
and use the barrel and be assured that it 
will shoot finely if used with good ammu- 
nition. As a matter of fact, a diameter of 
.3085 inch or less is not necessary for good 
shooting and long life. Practically any 
Springfield barrel having a groove diame- 
ter of .309 inch will shoot just as well, 
and last just as long as one measuring 
.308 inch. 

Krag ammunition loaded with a 220-grain 
soft-point bullet, with a muzzle velocity of 
2,000 f. s., is a most excellent load for 
deer. It kills as well as any .30-06 car- 
tridge, and it does not spoil a lot of meat 
as most .30-06 ammunition does. There- 
fore, if one wants a fine deer load for a 
.30-06 Springfield rifle he had better choose 
one of the older type of 220-grain soft- 
point bullets, like the Peters .30-06, 220- 
grain, soft-point bullet which is jacketed 
with gilding metal, and load it with 42 
grains weight of du Pont No. 17% powder, 
which will give a muzzle velocity of about 
2,050 f. s. It will be found to be a fine 
deer load, and if the bullet should shoot 
clear through a deer, it will only make a 
hole about large enough to stick a baby’s 
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fist into where it comes out, whereas the 
usual factory .30-06 bullet will make a hole 
large enough to stick your whole head 
into. Do not use the newer 220-grain bul- 
lets with just a pin point of lead exposed, 
or those with hollow points without any 
lead exposed, as they do not expand well 
unless the muzzle velocity is about 2,300 
f. s. or over. 


ROUND BALL LOADS IN .45 SINGLE 
ACTION 


CAN the 45.5 Winchester Armory prac- 
tice ball be used to reload the .45 Colt 
eartridge for cellar use? 

What powder and what charges are rec- 
ommended if the above ball can be used 
in .45 single-action Colt?—C. K. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The 45.5 
Armory practice ball is O. K. for loading 
in the .45-caliber with very light charges 
of powder, such as 5 or 6 grains of FF FG 
black powder. 








A HANDGUN TO START A BOY WITH 

I wisH to give a .22-caliber revolver to 
a boy of seventeen. He is quite careful 
and conscientious in his behavior around 
firearms, but has never been able to use 
them to any extent because of an accident 
which crippled his right hand when a 
child. I now believe he has reached the 
age when he can be entrusted with a pis- 
tol and its responsibilities. I believe he 
will take the practice seriously, and I have 
hopes of making an expert of him 
in the course of time. 

Colt and Smith & Wesson have always 
impressed me as being the leaders among 
handgun manufacturers. In going over 
the Colt catalogue I have decided that the 
Police Positive Target model, equipped 
with Patridge-style sights, would be the 
best combination for him. Now, I wish to 
verify my conclusions. Is this the best 
model in the Colt line for my purpose? 
The boy has had no previous experience 
with a revolver. He will probably use it 
for target work exclusively at first; but if 
he ever acquires proficiency he will prob- 
ably attempt to hunt with it, being unable 
to use a rifle. Does the Smith & Wesson 
line contain a model more suitable for 
this case? If it doesn’t, is there any other 
pistol made which is more suitable? 

If you think I have not correctly or 
sufficiently analyzed the case please cor- 
rect me. My own pistol-firing has been 
limited to the service automatic in the 
dismounted qualification course, and a few 
postal matches, most of my time having 
been devoted to the rifle. Another thought, 
in ordering, can one specify the weight of 
trigger pull? If so, what would you say 
was the best? 

Are the sights on the Colt .45-caliber 
Service automatic as issued the _ best 
combination? If they are not, what is? I 
have been told that a square rear sight 
notch, and a much broader front sight— 
virtually a Patridge sight—is better. 
Would such a combination be permitted 
in Government qualifications or in such 
a match as the National Individual Pistol 
at Camp Perry? Where could I obtain 
such a combination? Do directions for 
mounting come with them?—A. H. J. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The gun 
that you have picked out to give a young 
man of seventeen is, in my opinion, the 
best choice that you could make. The 
new Colt Police Positive Target model is 
considerably improved over the ones they 
made several years ago, and it is, in my 
opinion, at the present time the best re- 
volver for anyone to own for target- and 
snap-shooting and general shooting sport. 
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It is also a sufficiently hard-shooting gun 
to be quite effective for self-protection. I 
believe that the Patridge sights are the 
best sights to get. The trigger pull on these 
guns as they come from the factory is 
adjusted for target-shooting, and it is un- 
necessary to specify anything special as 
to trigger pull. 

I can not too strongly indorse your idea 
of giving him a gun of .22 caliber rather 
than a larger size. In the first place, the 
.22 caliber is much easier to learn to shoot 
with than the larger one because there is 
less disturbance from recoil and noise 
and less tendency to learn the flinching 
habit. Moreover, the .22-caliber ammuni- 
tion is so cheap that a great deal of shoot- 
ing can be done at very little cast, whereas 
the larger calibers cause a pretty heavy 
drain on the pocketbook if any great 
amount of shooting is to be indulged in. 

These guns are made in two styles, one 
of which uses either the .22 short- or the 
.22 long-rifle cartridge in the same gun. 
The other uses the .22 W. R. F. cartridge. 
The first model mentioned is the better 
one—that is, using the regular .22 com- 
mercial long-rifle cartridge. 

No doubt there would be some slight ad- 
vantage in having Patridge type sights on 
a .45-caliber automatic pistol. In fact, I 
have several experimental guns fitted up 
with sights of this kind by different en- 
thusiasts. However, the advantage is not 
great, and these special sights are not 
allowed in Government qualifications or 
matches, such as the National Individual 
Match at Camp Perry. You must use the 
gun with the regular sights. As a matter 
of fact, I would not bother to get these 
special sights myself as I find the ones 
that are furnished on the gun are prac- 
tically as good. 


COYOTE RIFLES AND SHEATH KNIVES 


I INTEND to buy a high-power rifle, and 
I have my eye set on a Springfield Sporter, 
with the Lyman sights as they come 
equipped, and have it restocked later by 
Stoeger. I intend to use it for target and 
big-game shooting, but mostly for shooting 
coyotes in the mountains around here; 
and as a coyote is a rather small target 
and usually moving, and sometimes fast, 
and at about 200 yards or more, I would 
like to have this gun equipped with tele- 
scope sights also—one with just a straight 
peg in it. I would want it arranged so it 
could be put on or taken off the gun 
easily and without disturbing the sights. 
I want the best telescope that can be 
had for hunting. I don’t care for style; 
it is service that I want. I don’t know any- 
thing about telescopes, but I think I want 
a short, thick one, as I have a Winchester 
5A, and while it is fine for target shooting, 
it seems that these long, slim ones are 
not the proper thing for hunting. Please 
tell me what kind of scope to get, where 
to get it, and about what it will cost, put 
on the gun. 

As for ammunition, I intend to use West- 
ern Lubaloy smokeless powder, with non- 
corrosive primer, as I am of the opinion 
that this combination would make clean- 
ing unnecessary. Am I right or wrong? 

I know what the Springfield with heavy 
loads will do for big game, but I do not 
know about shooting coyotes with it. It 
may tear up the hide too much. What do 
you think of the 100-grain open-point ex- 
panding Lubaloy bullet for coyotes, or pos- 
sibly the 150-grain of the same type? Or 
if you know of anything better, let’s 
have it. 





SECOND LETTER 
Last week I picked up a March issue of 
the RIFLEMAN and noticed your letter in 
regard to a hunting knife. I agree with 
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you in most cases, but I do not think that 
it is necessary to have a knife with soft 
steel in order to sharpen it easily. I 
think the shape of the blade will over- 
come most of that and still permit using 
steel hard enough to hold an edge long 
enough to skin anything but a buffalo. In 
fact, I have skinned four elk with one of 
these knives and it was still going good. 

A couple of years back I loaned Samuel 
T. Woodring one of my knives to skin a 
large old buffalo bull with, and right there 
is where I lost my knife. He still has it, 
and thinks there is nothing like it. At 
that time he was chief ranger of Yellow- 
stone Park. Now he is superintendent of 
Teton Park. 

Since you speak of the _ glove-button 
sheath, there is the most useless thing I 
have ever seen. I have hunted and trapped 
all my life, and it has always been my 
desire to make a knife that would sharpen 
easily and yet hold its edge, and a sheath 
that would positively prevent loss; and 
also a knife that could be used both as a 
knife and a hatchet. The latter I gave up 
long ago and would say if you need a 
hatchet carry one with you; you can not 
have them both in one piece. 

As for the sheath, I have devised a 
spring clip that is as easily opened and 
closed as the glove button and positively 
prevents loss unless the clip is caught 
and completely torn from the sheath. I 
take this opportunity to ask you if you 
think a sheath of this sort would take on 
the market? 

The knives I speak of I make myself by 
hand in my spare time. I have made 
quite a few of them and they are used by 
rangers, game wardens, and hunters all 
over the mountains, and I have yet to hear 
the first man that did not praise them. 

If you will accept one of these knives, I 
will send you one and ask that you try it 
out. Put it to any test that you would ex- 
pect a knife to stand, and put it to any 
use that you would expect a knife to per- 
form; and after you have tried it out thor- 
oughly tell me what you think of it. Tell 
me how it compares with other knives on 
the market; and if you find anything wrong 
with it be sure to tell me—A. B. N. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your two letters of September 11. You are 
absolutely right in choosing the sporting 
type of .30-caliber Springfield rifle for coy- 
ote-shooting. It is not possible to get a 
better rifle for this purpose. It has a 
rather heavy barrel, and this makes the 
complete rifle weigh about 9 pounds with- 
out scope or gun sling. With lighter stock, 
lighter butt plate, and lighter sling swivels, 
it will weigh about 8% pounds. Some peo- 
ple object to this weight; but really the 
heavy barrel is a decided advantage for 
coyote-shooting. 

A sporting rifle made by remodeling the 
National Match rifle, which has a lighter 
barrel, probably will shoot just as small a 
group as the sporting type rifle with the 
heavier barrel, but it will not put this 
group so consistently in the same place. 
With both rifles, I find that with good am- 
munition I get 1%- to 2-inch groups right 
along at 100 yards. But with the heavy- 
barrel sporting rifle, these groups, with 
the same sighting, will strike in almost 
exactly the same place on the target, 
whereas with the lighter-barrel National 
Match rifle, sometimes a group will center 
1 to 2 inches high or low, or as much to 
the right or left from where it centered 
the last time it was fired. This is prob- 
ably due largely to the influence that slight 
changes in the firing position have on the 
vibration of the light barrel. Now, a 2-inch 
difference at 100 yards means a 4-inch dif- 
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ference at 200 yards, and that is enough to 
miss the small body of a coyote pretty 
regularly. On larger game, it will not 
make so much difference. 

May I invite your attention to the N.R.A 
Service Company arrangement for remodel- 
ing the stock on the sporting Springfield 
rifles to lighter and more refined lines for 
$14.50? See the September number of the 
RIFLEMAN. You could have the D. C. M. 
ship your rifle from Springfield Armory to 
Sedgley for your account, and have it re- 
modeled at once, thus saving both time and 
expense. It seems to me that the saving 
you can make in this way will be very ma- 
terial to you. 

I think that for coyote-shooting the best 
factory cartridge you can get is the .30-06 
Remington Kleanbore 150-grain bronze- 
point, Hi-speed cartridge, muzzle velocity 
3,000 f. s. It is an extremely accurate car- 
tridge, the fouling is practically non-cor- 
rosive, there is no metal-fouling, and the 
trajectory is very flat. It is a more accu- 
rate cartridge than the 110-grain Hi-speed 
load, and while on paper it has not as flat, 
a trajectory as the 110-grain load, actually 
I think that at 200 yards and over the 
trajectory is flatter, due to the longer, 
heavier, sharp-pointed bullet. 

A coyote, due to its size and its coloring, 
and due also to the color of the background 
against which it is usually seen, and with 
which it blends, is a hard animal to see 
at long range. You should use a telescope 
which is particularly good in resolving 
power—that is, in definition and ability 
to make the animal stand out clearly. The 
Hensoldt 4-power telescope sight is very 
much better in this respect than any of 
the telescopes of from 2%4- to 3-power, it 
costs very little more, and it is only a 
couple of ounces heavier, and little, if any, 
longer or bulkier. There is only one 
mounting which is suitable for this scope 
on the Springfield rifle. This is the Griffin 
& Howe double-clamp mounting (not the 
single clamp). The rifle should be sent 
to Griffin & Howe, 202 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y., to have the scope and 
mount placed on it, and they will supply 
both. The price will be about $75 to $80. 
It comes pretty high, but it will very 
greatly increase your ability to surely hit 
coyotes, and other large and small game, 
at ranges over 100 yards. 

This telescope is very short—about 9 
inches, I think. It and its mounting weigh 
about a pound. It may take you a few 
hours to get it sighted in for a given 
range and a given ammunition, but then it 
will stay in adjustment very reliably. You 
can take the scope and mount off the rifle 
in about 2 seconds, and replace them in 
an equally short time, and they go back 
again on the rifle in perfect adjustment. 
The Hensoldt scope should be ordered with 
the regular flat-top post reticule. It has a 
post exactly as you illustrated in your let- 
ter, with a thin horizontal wire a_ short 
distance below the top of the post. 

With the Remington 150-grain ammuni- 
tion, you ought to sight the rifle in to 
strike the exact point of aim at 200 yards. 
The bullefs will then strike about 2% 
inches above the point of aim at 100 yards, 
and at 300 yards they will drop about 6% 
inches low. The Lyman No. 48 sight can 
be seen to aim through below the telescope. 

Now with regard to the hunting knife 
A sharp knife is a necessity. In the past 
I have tried a great many American-made 
knives, and up to about three years ago 
I had never found any which would keep 
a sharp edge well, or else they were of 
such hard steel that it took literally hours 
to sharpen them on an oil-stone. The best 
steel that I had ever found up to that time 
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was the English Sheffield steel made by 
Wolstenholme & Rodgers. Then I tried 
the Remington knives, and I was delighted 
to find that their steel was almost exactly 
like the Sheffield steel, although perhaps 
just a trifle softer. You can whet it to a 
very keen edge in a very short time, and 
it keeps this edge fairly well. Another ad- 
vantage of the Remington knives is that 
you can get them in a great variety of 
shapes of blade and handle, adapted to 
almost any use. I wrote the Remington 
knives up pretty extensively, and as a re- 
sult I had a perfect deluge of knives to 
try from various American manufacturers. 
I find that there are- quite a lot of manu- 
facturers who make knives of a steel which 
is just as good as the Remington steel, but 
I have not found any which I consider 
any better. 

The ideal steel for a hunting knife is 
one which can easily be sharpened on an 
oil-stone, and yet which will hold its keen 
edge a very long time—certainly through 
the skinning of one large animal. I have 
never found a machine-made knife which 
would do it, and still be easily sharpened 
to a keen edge, and yet not nick easily. 
I have seen some knives of hard steel 
which could be given a keen edge on an 
oil-tone in about an hour, and which would 
stay keen for a long time just so you did 
not strike a hard bone, or a hard knot in 
wood, but these soon became filled with 
nicks that you could not get out without 
an emery wheel. 

Occasionally I have seen rost remarka- 
ble handmade knives. I have one now 
that some kind friend, whose name I have 
now forgotten, sent me about ten years 
ago. It is a most remarkable piece of 
steel. It is very hard, a real spring steel, 
and it holds its edge so well that it only 
has to be sharpened about once a month, 
which can be done in just a few minutes. 
Without knowing very much about knife 
steel and its tempering, I think it is prob- 
able that some few men have found a 
method of tempering certain kinds of steel 
which results in most exceptional results, 
but that this method of tempering is not 
adapted to quantity production. No doubt, 
you are among these numbers, and your 
knives ought to be fine and in great de- 
mand in your country where men appreci- 
ate a good piece of steel. 

Nowadays city boys do very little whit- 
tling as a rule, and as they grow up they 
have no idea how to choose, use, and care 
for a knife. It makes little difference 
what knives such men use—they will be 
dull and full of nicks in a few days, any- 
how. It is only in the wilder country, 
where every man knows how to use a 
knife, and always keeps it sharp, that re- 
ally good knives are appreciated. You 
probably know this as well as I do. Please 
don’t send me a knife, unless you simply 
want me to look at it and return it, as I 
now have more knives than I will ever 
have any use for. 

About the sheaths: I have never yet 
seen a ready-made sheath that was worth 
anything. The reason is probably that a 
good sheath would cost a dollar, and that 
added to the price of the knife would es- 
tablish a selling price that would not com- 
pete well with the price of knives having 
cheap sheaths. I make my own sheaths 
of heavy oiled leather, sewed with raw- 
hide, with a short stitching of copper wire 
which prevents the edge of the knife cut- 
ting the thongs, or the point of the knife 
coming through the point of the sheath. 
They take the whole knife up to within 4% 
inch of the end of the handle, and the 
knife can never fall out of them. At 
the same time they have the style and good 
looks of a well-made Mexican revolver 
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holster. To sell well, a knife sheath ought 
to look well, and particularly I think it 
ought to look strong and “Western.” I've 
noticed that there is a certain style of 
leather work that sells like hot cakes to 
all practical hunters. When they see any- 
thing made in this way, they simply can’t 
resist it. The skilled leather worker would 
tell you that the man who did the work 
was an amateur. A trapper or a guide 
would tell you that that man knew his 
business. I have often wondered why some 
sporting-goods firm did not put out such 
leather work in knife and ax sheaths, gun 
slings, rifle cases, and saddle scabbards, 
belts, and such articles. They would have 
to be seen to be appreciated, but once seen, 
they would sell at once, even though I am 
sure they would have to be priced at three 
times what the ordinary article costs. 


COMPARING SEVERAL HANDGUNS 


I AM THINKING of buying a Colt .38 
single-action revolver or a Colt .38 Super 
automatic. Considering the balance, the 
accuracy, and the draw, which of the two 
would you advise me to get? As a be- 
ginner and a novice, living in the city, 
with time to waste, but space and funds 
limited, would you advise me to get a 
smaller caliber gun to begin with? Of the 
smaller caliber I have the .22 Colt Police 
Positive Target revolver and the .22 Colt 
Woodsman automatic in mind. With the 
.388 single action and the .38 Super Colt 


automatic in view, which of the _ .22’s 
would you advise me to get? Why?— 
am o. ee. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). I think 


the principal thing for you to decide is 
whether or not you want to go in for 
shooting automatic pistols or revolvers. 
Each type of weapon has some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. For com- 
pactness and rapidity of fire, the automatic 
pistol is ahead. For safety, a revolver is 
superior. The accuracy of the two types 
is about the same on the average. 

You speak of getting a Super automatic 
or a single-action Army .38. The single- 
action Army revolver is heavy and bulky, 
but has a very fine grip to it and a very 
nice balance. It has a slow, heavy ham- 
mer, which prevents it from being ex- 
tremely accurate. It is a favorite with 
many who like a very large-size revolver. 
The .388 Super automatic is exactly like 
the Army .45 and is thoroughly described 
in an article on page 15 of the May issue 
of the RIFLEMAN. Both these guns are ex- 
cellent, and the choice between them de- 
pends more on individual preference on 
what you want to use a gun for. 

I would, by all means, recommend that 
you start in with a .22-caliber gun. You 
can get a good deal of practice with this 
gun and can make yourself a fine shot 
without ever firing a large-size cartridge. 
When you consider that the cost of the 
.22-caliber ammunition is practically one- 
tenth that of the large-size cartridges, you 
can see that you can do a great deal more 
shooting with a limited amount of funds 
if you use the .22. 

The Colt .22 Police Positive Target is 
a wonderful target revolver, and you could 
not go wrong in getting it. The Colt 
Woodsman .22 is very accurate and is 
suitable for the highest class of target 
work. It would be a wise plan to try 


out both these guns in a hardware store 
to see which one fits your hand the best 
and which one you think you would get 
the best results from. 

If you desire any further 
please write again. 


information, 
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SOME DOPE ON THE KRAG 


I HAVE just received from the D. C. M. 
one of the Krag rifles. It is numbered 
221297 on the receiver and has a paper 
slip shellacked to the stock with No. 450 
thereon. The finish and the condition of 
the wood in the stock are in better condi- 
tion than I expected, but there are some 
things I would like to ask you about. 

With the bolt closed and the piece 
snapped so as to release the tension on 
the firing spring, and also when it is 
fully cocked but has the safety on, it is 
possible to move the bolt back and forth 
in the line of the barrel about 1/16 of an 
inch; perhaps not quite so much. I have 
not tried to close the bolt on a cartridge 
as yet; so I do not know whether that 
would take out the rattle. 

Does this back-and-forth play of the bolt 
make the gun unsafe to shoot? I have 
Clyde Baker’s book and have thought that 
this looseness might indicate excessive 
head space. 

I also ordered a carbine modification of 
the Krag to be shipped from Benicia, Calif., 
and my plans were to use the stock of the 
gun I now have to make up a Mannlicher 
style Krag from the carbine. Later I 
hoped to send the action of the present 
Krag to Niedner and have a barrel for the 
.25-caliber Niedner-Krag fitted to it. If you 
think this bolt looseness dangerous, could 
Niedner take it out by setting the .25- 
caliber barrel a little deeper into the ac- 
tion, so as to make it safe to use that cali- 
ber in the action, I would have a Sedgley 
stock fitted to the .25 through the N. R. A. 
Service Company. 

Please give me some information on this 
.25 Niedner-Krag. How does it compare 
with the .250-3,000 Savage as to accuracy, 
trajectory, and velocity of maximum loads? 
I have seen several deer killed with the 
Savage .250, and the only place that seemed 
safe for them at Adirondack hunting ranges 
was in dense pin cherries. Does Niedner 
sell cartridges all prepared for use, or only 
the necked-down cases? Could these .25 
cases be reloaded in the Perfection tool as 
sold by the Service company, or would it 
be necessary to have a separate set of re- 
loading tools? 

On the left side of the Krag, forward of 
the safety and a little lower on the rifle 
and above the trigger guard, there is a 
small lever. What is it for? It seems to 
be about where a Perfection K2 sight 
would be fastened, from the picture in the 
Service company price list—C. L. C. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The back- 
and-forth play of the Krag bolt when the 
rifle is not loaded is entirely normal. It 
is merely one of the features of this par- 
ticular design. When there is a cartridge 
in the chamber, there should be no back- 
and-forth play. 

The .25-caliber Niedner-Krag cartridge 
was designed primarily for use in the Win- 
chester single-shot action. In that action 
the cartridge can safely be loaded to a 
breech pressure of 48,000 pounds. Thus, 
loads which give about 100 f. s. more ve- 
locity than the .250-3,000 cartridge is ca- 
pable of are both possible and safe. But 
with the Krag breech-action, the safety 
limit on pressures is 41,000 pounds, and 
this in effect limits the velocities to about 
2,400 f. s. with 100-grain bullets, or about 
2,700 f. s. with 87-grain bullets. 

Niedner usually furnishes only the .25- 
caliber Krag cases, which he necks down 
himself; but I think he will also furnish 
loaded cartridges to order. In addition, 
he can furnish a straight-line bullet-seater, 
chambered with the same chambering 
reamer that he uses for the barrel, and by 
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reason of its accuracy this tool is the best 
bullet-seater. Other tools can be used for 
decapping and recapping the cases. 

The lever on the left side of the Krag 
receiver is the magazine cut-off. When 
this is turned up, cartridges can be fed 
from the magazine into the barrel. When 
turned down, the magazine is held in re- 
serve, and the rifle acts as a single shot 
only. 


EXPERIENCES IN REBORING SHOT- 
GUN BARRELS 


I wisH to comment a little on your in- 
teresting article in the May RIFLEMAN— 
“The Eight-Gauge and Progressive Pow- 
ders.” 


Of course you got hold of a pretty good 
gun, no matter what gauge. Further, the 
results of the tests you made are conclu- 
sive proof that the big bores are the logi- 
cal long-range guns. I have never experi- 
mented with any but the 12-gauge. I have 
never seen a breech-loader larger than 10- 
gauge; so really did not have a correct 
idea how much advantage the larger load 
of shot afforded. I saw one old 8-gauge 
double muzzle-loader in a secondhand store. 
I felt out the muzzle with a caliper, and 
found it a cylinder. I also saw one 6- 
gauge single muzzle-loader on_ display 
among other relics in a hardware store 
show window. It had a barrel about 36 
inches long; quite heavy; was octagon 
at breech; large half-length stock; whole 
gun was made heavy. I don’t know what 
kind of boring it had. When I saw it I 
thought of Fred Kimble. I wish I had it 
to rebore to see if I could do anything 
like Kimble did. At the time I did not ask 
who the owner was; but when I did ask 
it seemed the hardware man had forgotten 
to whom it belonged, and I have never 
found out, but it was some one that lived 
in Dodge City, Kans. 

You have had a good deal of experience 
with shotguns. Did you ever notice any 
difference in the ballistic performances of 
plain barrels vs. ribbed barrels? I have 
rebored quite several barrels, making most 
of them shoot over 80 per cent, but I had 
lots of work with some of them before I 
got them up to pattern; and as I recall the 
various barrels I find my best luck with 
are the plain round-barreled repeaters—sec- 
ond best the doubles, and worst the 
ribbed single barrels; so I have come to 
hold some suspicions that a rib on one 
side of a barrel interferes with the regular 
vibrations and makes for spoiled patterns 
and wide variations in pattern. Of course, 
you know that a rib on a rifle barrel, es- 
necially a light one, would not be con- 
ducive to accuracy. Is it not possible 
that the same might be more or less true 
of shotguns? Of course, I am not stating 
this as a known fact, and am not recom- 
mending anyone to have the rib knocked 
off of their guns right away; but while we 
are studying the things that pertain to the 
shotgun we ought to find out what the 
rib is doing, besides look gocd and help 
some shooters catch quicker aim. 


I have rebored quite several barrels that 
gave over 80 per cent when I quit on 
them: one Remington plain barrel pump 
28-inch, modified, I swaged and rebored to 
full to shoot patterns in the 80’s. Some 
went as high as 90 per cent. The owner 
was highly pleased with the _ shooting. 
Another Remington pump, 30-inch with 
rib, had a swell about an inch from the 
muzzle. I swaged this out and rebored. 
I had an awful time to get into the 70’s. 
I rebored one Remington double, both bar- 
rels to go over 80 per cent; the left went 
a little higher than the right. The owner 
claims he has killed jack rabbits sitting 
at 80 steps with it, and he is much pleased; 
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but it takes me so long on such work that 
I don’t make much at it. 

Make a mental survey of your experi- 
ences with various kinds of barrels, and 
see if they would indicate any difference 
between the plain barrels and the ribbed 
ones. In my opinion double guns are not 
affected as much by their ribs as the sin- 
gle-barrel type, the reason, I think, being 
because the two barrels are bound together 
full length and each barrel is surrounded 
about one-third of its circumference with 
the ribs and other barrel, which arrange- 
ment would probably not disturb the in- 
terior ballistics as much as one heavy, 
narrow rib would.—O. A. W. 


Answer (by Captain Askins): I am glad 
to strike somebody that knows something 
about boring shotguns. 

I have a reamer that was made by F.E. 
Sanders, engineer of the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg., which has a 
different and longer form of cone from 
any other that I know. The maker claims 
a decided improvement in shotgun pat- 
terns from its use, in Parker guns. I sent 
it to the Fox company, and they say it pat- 
terns no better than their standard form. 
I'll send you this reamer if you like. 

I have a double gun with a raised rib 
which shoots pretty well. The trouble is 
that I don’t know what it might do with- 
out the rib. I have also a Savage repeat- 
ing shotgun with solid rib—not a very 
heavy one—which patterns well, often 
around 80 per cent; that is, with some 
loads. I doubt if the rib is hurting this 
gun, though as a matter of principle this 
,rib doesn’t look as if it would improve pat- 
terns any. It undoubtedly prevents an even 
expansion of the barrel, and I have no 
doubt but what barrels do expand more or 
less. This lack of expansion of the double 
barrels has always been held as an injury 
to patterns. Just how much they would be 
affected I do not know. 

Too bad, you couldn’t get hold of that 
old single-barrel 6-bore. I am curious to 
know what you could do with it, in view 
of what the 8-gauge could accomplish. I 
guess you would have to use it with black 
powder because of the ignition. 

Let me know about the reamer. It has 
to be returned to Sanders later; but you 
could try it as much as you wished. 


CORRECT SHOT SIZE FOR 
PHEASANTS 


A NUMBER Of the boys and some who 
are not boys are in a quandary as to the 
proper size shot to use on ring-neck pheas- 
ants. Most of the shots are nearly straight- 
away. Now, it is so far through these 
birds from the rear to the vitals that a 
large per cent of the birds hit never are 
retrieved. I have stuck to 6’s; some use 
4’s, and some BB’s. Please give us your 
idea.—I. W. E. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I have al- 
ways advised the use of No. 6 shot for 
pheasant-shooting, and see no reason to 
change. No. 6 shot will kill ducks about 
as far as any other size, and I do not be- 
lieve that pheasants are any harder to kill 
than ducks. The English, who shoot a 
great many pheasants, ordinarily use No. 
6, and English 6’s are the same size as 
our 7’s. Of course, 5’s could be used, or 
4’s even, if the gun patterned them very 
close; but I doubt if they would have any- 
thing on 6’s. BB’s are too large for geese, 
so I doubt if they would pattern well on 
pheasants beyond about 30 yards. 
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POWDER FOR USE IN THE KRAG 


For some time past I have been reload- 
ing my Krag cases with F. A. No. 70 
primers, duPont No. 16 and Western 190- 
grain soft-point bullet, which was a won- 
derfully cool burning and extremely accu- 
rate load; just an ideal load. Then my 
No. 16 became exhausted, and not being 
able to get any more, I next used No. 
17% and found it burning hotter and 
slower. Now my No. 17% is all gone and I 
am wondering if the 1928-M1l powder as 
sold by the D. C. M. is as good as No. 16. 
Does it have tin incorporated in it, and 
will it burn slower or faster than No. 172, 
and is it entirely satisfactory for the pur- 
pose? 

I consider the du Pont No. 16 the best 
powder ever made for the Krag. In other 
words, I want to exactly duplicate No. 16. 
I have not as yet obtained authentic infor- 
mation about Nos. 1185 or 1928M1 powder. 

I have had a conversation with Mr. N. H. 
Roberts, and he also is convinced that the 
tin incorporated in No. 174% makes it burn 
slower and hotter; and we further believe 
that the tin ingredients are unnecessary 
with Lubaloy bullets——H. J. S. 

Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
been using duPont No. 17% powder con- 
tinuously ever since it came out. I im- 
agine I use as much of it as I do of all 
other powders combined, and I have never 
found any fault with it in any way. It is 
an excellent all-around powder, and one 
of the best, if not the best, powder for the 
Krag. I am not prepared to say, how- 
ever, that in the Krag with gilding-metal 
or Lubaloy-jacketed bullets it is any better 
than the old No. 16 powder. 

Why don’t you use Hercules No. 300 
powder? It is precisely the same powder 
as the old du Pont No. 16, being made on 
the same formula. The only difference 
you will notice is that being a different lot, 
a slightly different weight of charge will 
be required from that prescribed for No. 
16. On request, the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., will send you a booklet 
giving the proper charges of each of their 
powders for all calibers and all weights of 
bullets. 

Du Pont No. 1185 powder, which is the 
modern powder sold by the D. C. M., was 
designed solely for use in the .30-06 car- 
tridge for use with the 172-grain bullet. 
It does not burn at its best under any 
other conditions, it has tin and lead in- 
corporated, no charges for cartridges other 
than .30-06 have been developed for it, 
and it is not half as good a powder in the 
Krag as No. 17%. 
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IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 


penetration and positive game stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets Mail orders receive our prompt at- 
tention 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2 
Postpaid. Your money 
refunded if it fails to give 
you a REAL FACTORY 
rebluing job. Only com- 
plete money-refund Bluer 
on market. As _ illustrated. 
Arms catalog, 5 cents. 


Sequoia Importing Co. 
17 Spear Street, San Francisco. 
828 Washington Boulevard Building, Detroit, Mich. 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


JOSTAM GUN PADS WIN 1927, 1928 AND 1929 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Mose Newman, Winner 
of the 1929 G. A. H. 
No. Kick Coming. 
Get yours today. Avoid 
substitutions. Anti - 
Flinch $3.25. Hy Gun 
$3.00. 
Rubber $2.00. 
Ask for Catalogue. 
Pats.: Oct. 29, ‘14, Oct. 12, Apr. 10, ‘17, Sept. 20, ’27 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. sal Broadway, Chicago, Hl. 
Western Rep. McDonald & t inforth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Largest Mfrs. of Recoti Pads in the Worid. 








BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 


416 oem, 100 illustrations. $4 delivered. 
Vith Frazer's book, $7.50 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 
525 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.50 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 


352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered 
With Frazer's book, $7.2. delivered. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. RK. Mattern 


380 pages, 117 illustrations. 
With Frazer’s book, $7 


of the 


$3 delivered. 
delivered. 


$23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 
obtained 


All seven above volumes, 


Combination prices may be 
orders placed direct with us. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 


only on 





Patronize your advertisers—they 
ronizing your magazine. 


are pat- 
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“Gentlemen: 
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FIENDOIL cleans, 
cleaning of the bore. 


i 
z 
“ 
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7 
AMAA | 


Wasnineron, © © 


cents for regular size. 


SE 





Two Ply Sponge 








is nothing like knowing what t 
From time to time we will reprint testimonials. 


Worster Pistol and Rifle Club, Paul Savage, Secretary, writes: 


Some time ago I received from you 
have used the sample and can only say that I have never used any 
oil that accomplished the same results, 
that I have received from your sample.” 


removes 
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NEW AND USED POCKET BINOCULARS 


In 3%, 4,5,6,7 and 
8-Powers. 
IN ALL MAKES. 


$13 and Upward 


Used 7-Power 
$20 and $26 


NEW MIRAKEL Send for Price List. 
8 POWER 10 oz., Central | We carry everything in 
wheel and right eye-cap focus | Glasses and Guarantee 


150 yds. field $35, used $29. Satisfaction. 
J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, UWEGO, N. Y. 











TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
2036 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





54 Winchester with Zciss 
Scope, showing altered bolt 
handle 


Western Mounts 
Sure Get the Game 


everywhere tell us there is 
Western Scope Mount for perfect bai- 
construction, and accurate sight- 
sure get the game. Made for all 
rifles. Price of Mounts, $20 to $25. Zeiss 
Scopes, $25 and up. Hensoldt Scopes, $34 and 


up. Write for complete details. 
The Western Gun Sight Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


3315 Gilpin Street 


Riflemen nothing 
like the 
ance, sturdy 
ing. They 


Complete Outfits for Hunters, Explorers, Engineers 


Fiala New Mcanne 8225 
matic, central focusing 8 x 

inoculars, 10 o: : $34 

FIA LA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 

Light Weight, 

fasteners. 

Write for Complete Catalog, and list of used Guns and Binoculars 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., R-47 Warren St., New York 


Zeiss, Hensoldt and other high- 
grade Prism Glasses and Scientifc 
Instruments 


pris- 


Sanitary, Scientifically Correct. No hooks or 
Write for prices and testimonials. 





FIENDOIL TESTIMONIAL 


the shooter thinks about a product. 


of Fiendoil. 1 
other 
the same satisfaction 


a sample 


nor given me 


metal fouling, and protects without manual 


Try your sporting goods store today, or send 20 cents for trial size, or £0 
Canada, 60 cents. Post paid anywhere. 


The McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
1226 11th Street S. E. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The New Ideal Handbook 
No. 29 is Just Off the Press 


We are pleased to announce to 
shooters that a fine new edition of 
the Ideal Handbook is now ready for 


REAR SIGHTS 


For Krags, Springfields, Russians, 
Enfields and Remington .30-06 


Come in two models, full micrometer and | plain — Tike new mailing. Bound in an attractive new 
yo ge one Sur’ Mee. pong en Ry $3: 13 No.9. cover, edition No. 29 offers up-to-the- 
micrometer adjustment, $6. For Springfields, minute information on the satisfac- 

Sidhess aul aa ee DA ee mo tory and economical reloading of the ‘ 

ton .30-06, plain, $4; micrometer, $7. No holes popular types of ammunition. ‘ q 
s to bore—you can put these sights on yourself. Three of the best-known authori- 
a rigid; they will not shoot or knock ties on shooting, Colonel Whelen, Ma- 
PERFECTION jor Hatcher, and Captain Askins, 
° RELOADING TOOL have contributed valuable data from 
7 A perfect straight-line tool, press type. their extensive records in experimen- 


tation and research. 
There is a complete new illustrated 
section devoted to shot-shell reload- 


B O N D ing. Many new bullets and loads are 
described, together 
— 


Straight Line Loading Tool with new tools, mi- 
crometer-adjusted pow- 


gear-operated, it works smooth and easy. 

one tool with the addition of extra parts 
reload any rifle or pistol shell made Price of 
tool for any one caliber, $12.50. Special N. R. A 
offer: A tool complete to reload the shells for all 
of the above rifles, $12.50. Bullet-puller 
tachment, $2.50. All goods shipped C. O. 

or post paid. Illustrated literature on request. 
Agents wanted. 











MODEL C 
; 682 24th Ave. der measure, and the 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT C0., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 38 AUTOMATIC revised Ideal Quick 
ALSO Reference Tables. 
BULLET MCULD Make sure you get this 
For every caliber and every purpose POWDER MEASURES new edition of the 
SCALES— BULLET MOLDs Ideal Handbook, sent 
HANDMADE SER RMP ORENTAT ON | | Post paid for 30 cent 


ADDRESS THE 





R I F 8 E S Send 10s For Latest Catalog on Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
MOODERN-BOND CORPORATION 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 





to fit your individual 813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 


physical requirements 


Years of experience have enabled TE — 


us to build rifles that have  be- gy ° = 
come famous throughout the world You are entitled to the 
“or 
MAGNUMS | BES T 


for accuracy and reliability. 
This is the only firm in America 
a omg ge mage . all Our PRECISION HUNTING 
calibers. These rifles in the larger 

TELESCOPE MOUNTS 


calibers are suitable for the heav- 
” | are built with t Ss 
DOUBLE RIFLES he same exactness and 


iest African game. 

: . craftsmanship as our fine target and 
made to Griffin & Howe specifica- hunting rifles 
tions, are carried in stock and | 7 


f I i | T 
= > and delivered on | N IEDNER RIFLE CORP. 
SPRINGFIELDS DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
restocked and fitted with special Descriptive Literature on Request 




























barrels, or completely rebuilt to 
your specifications. 


TARGET RIFLES 


of any caliber built on special ac- 


‘tie oes Cutts Compensator Makes 
Shooting Easier 


The Griffin & Howe scope mount 
has become famous for its sim- 
plicity and_ reliability. Once ad- 
justed, it may be removed and re- 
placed at any time without change. A Cutts Compensator on your rifle or shotgun re- 
EQUIPMENT moves once and for all the abuse of heavy recoil. 
Users state with enthusiasm that it is the biggest ad- 
vance in shooting during the past fifteen years. 
Compensator and pattern tubes for shotguns give re- 
markable pattern control never before obtained. 











Hunting and Exploring expeditions 
may be completely outfitted for 
any part of the world. Resident 
white guides for every hunting 
territory. 










CAMERAS 
The best makes of both movie and 
still cameras, special trail proof- 
cases, film and all accessories. 


We can give you prompt service at the factory, at- 
taching Compensators for .30-06-caliber bolt-action 
Compensator and two rifles, take-down types of rifles, single-barreled 12- 














¢ ‘RI FFIN ag = gauge shotguns of the single-shot, repeating, and 
. and cleaning brush autoloading types. 
included 


Also set of six different Ship gun through your dealer or direct to us. 
pattern tubes in weod- Send for illustrated folder and prices. 


en case now ready. 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


90 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


a» HOWE, we. 


202 EAST 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
One Block From 
Grand Central 


Catalogue REDUCES RECOIL - ELIMINATES FLINCHING 


on request 











Che Arms 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 
the disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for 


the acquisition of similar articles. 


including name and address o 


word, 
as one word. 


and figures computed 
less than $1. 


desired to appear. 


Paid Insertions: These are asongtes at the rate of 5 cents per 

advertiser. 
No advertisement accepted for 
Advertisements should be in publication office not 
later than tenth of month preceding issue in which advertisement is 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 

Free Insertions: With each year's subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, includ- 
ing name and address of advertiser, any additional words to be paid 
for at regular rate. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Groups of letters 














FOR SALE 


GUN STOCK BLANKS beautifully grained, from 
$6 to $20; ordinary, $2. Delivered free. Mitchell 
Bosly, 75 Bath Street, Birmingham, England. 10-80 





SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


THE bound volumes of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN for the year 1929 are now ready. Order yours 
before the supply becomes exhausted. Price $7.50. 
A few volumes of earlier years still available. First 
come, first served! 


EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine 
rest to test ammunition, rifles, pistols. New model 
just out, $25. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


HEAVY CHECKERED steel butt plates 5% x 1% 














inches, best the market affords, $2.50 prepaid; 
also Bakelite grip caps, full ovals; send your 
templet for size, 50 cents prepaid. Clifford pf 
Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 2-3 


KRAG SPORTER, Lyman 34 rear, gold front, 
recoil pad, sling, excellent shape, $15. Harold B. 
Powers, Roundup, Mont. 2-30 





-38 COLT REVOLVER, D. A. model, 
medium-size gun, a splendid revolver, 
and perfect, price $14. . G. Dillin, 


hip handle, 
brand new 
Media, Pa. 

2-30 


new, $25; Webley, Mark I, 
Ideal No. 3 tool, .45-70, $2; 
210-grain mould, $1; No. 6 





REMINGTON .32-20, 
two boxes pellets, $10; 
405-grain mould, $1; 








tool, .38-55, with mould, $3. Wm. Williamson, 
Hartford, Conn. 2-30 

MILLER checking tool with three bits cutting 
fine, medium, and coarse checks, $3.50. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 

NEW COLT Police Positive Special, ealiber .38 
Special, shot twice, with Kleanbores, guaranteed, 4- 


inch, blue, with new Capt. 
der holster, both for $28; 
200-grain, $1.75. Daniel 


Hardy quick-draw shoul- 
also 100 .38 Super Police 
Bowser, Summerville, Pa. 

2-30 





SUPER-ACCURATE 
to any action. Any 
Quick service and good work 
Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 


USED MIRAKEL 7-power pocket prism binocular, 


$20 and $26. J. Alden Loring, Box AR, Owego, 
ae 2 tf 


.22 Long Rifle barrels fitted 
caliber relined to .22 L. R. 
uaranteed. Arthur 
Srooklyn, N. Y. tf 





ES (1918), 


$7.50; 300 





500 .30-06 CARTRIDGE 











COUGHS AND COL DS—Use Dutton’s Salve, for 





coughs, colds, cuts, burns, boils, bruises, insect bites, 
rashes, pimples, etc.; 50 cents per Dox ; 12 boxes 
$5 post paid. rT.’ A. Dutton, Box 1203, Little 
Rock, Ark. 2-30 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS: 

Our Beautiful ‘‘Tiger Flame’’ maple and walnut, 


and hard as nails,” ecxts ‘The 
Stock-making instructions free. 
“Gunstock Blanks of Flaming 


“Tough as hickory 
Better Blanks.” 

Descriptive treatise: 

Beauty” for stamps. 
BELL, “The Gunman,” 

Lewistown, Pa. 


GUNS! GUNS GUNS! —We sell all American- 
made firearms. Also binoculars, telescopes, kodaks, 
and gun cabinets. Send for our illustrated gun 
catalogue. Quick service, right prices. Midwest 
Gun Co., Milan, Ill. 2-30 
PERE SST LL A ee AO Te 

50-110 VERY FANCY 86 MODEL WINCHES- 
TER, 100 shells, complete set loading tools, fine 
condition, $50; .40-70 Remington-Hepburn double 
set Schuetzen, complete outfit, $40. Donaldson, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 2-30 

SPORTING STOCKS in any ‘wood and "for any 
rifle or gun, finished or unfinished, from $20 up. 
Blanks, fully inletted, for any gun from $10 up. 
Time for delivery after order received from 3 days 
to 3 weeks. Guns remodeled, resighted, and re- 
stocked. Some fine rifles for sale, including a new 
.400 Whelen; new Sharps and Winchesters at bar- 


2-30 














gain prices. R. D, Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 2-30 

KENWOOD sleeping bag, 2-14-ounce wool bags, 
canvas coveg; used three weeks, $20, cost $34. 
Emmett Mattern, West Rush, N. Y. 2-30 





8. & W. STRAIGHT-1 L INE, special light pull, per 
fect condition. case, $20 C. O. D. for examination. 
©. E. Ahng, Box 665, Plano, Ill. 2-30 


22-32 S. & W., per 





inside perfect, outside near muz- 





zle very slightly worn. gold bead front, Heiser- 

holster, $24. H. N. Spencer, 1601 Railway Ex- 

change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 2-30 

RECIPES—How to cheaply boil your own lin- 

seed oil without burning, and how to make “Light- 
ning Quick Gunstock Finish.”’ Both $1. 
BELL, “THE Gunman,” 


Lewistown, Pa. 2-30 





FRENCH Circassian- walnut gunstock blanks. 
Lowest prices in America. Grade A, $2.75; Grade 
AA, $5: Grade AAA. $10. Suitable for restocking 
Krag, Russian, Springfield, ete., with cheekpiece. 
Send for list. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 
48 












.30-06 cartridges (1918), $ 500 .45 auto. pistol 
(1918), $12. All fine, clean’ stock. ©. M. Baehr, 
9509 Willard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 

300 NATIONAL MATCH 30-06. cartrids ges 150- 
grain ball, $8; 400 .4f automatic cartridges, $8. 
J. Davis, Box 87, Media, Pa. 2-30 

B. &. A: Me. 13, ‘Niedner chamber, case, excel- 
lent, $40; Colt S. A., 7%-inch Heiser Mec me new, 
$30. WANT—New type, Winchester 52, latest 
commercial .45 A. C. PP. R. B. Miller, 1731 Ber- 
dan Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 2-30 

TWO Colt revolving shotguns, marked ‘Patent 
Arms M’'G Co. Paterson Colt’s Pt.’"’, one each Model 
1886 Winchester rifles, .40-82, .40-65, .38-56. Solid 
and sound, good working order, $6 each. 

One .45-70 extra light weight % magazine, sling 
eyes, nickel-steel barrel, good condition, $22; .25-20 
Winchester single-shot, 100 factory cartridges, re- 
loading tools, barrel slightly pitted, outfit $14. 

One Model 52 New Model Winchester, very fine 


in and out, $25. 

One .32-40 Remington-Hepburn. P. G. 
man sights, good out, pitted in, $10. 

One .40-70 Ballard rifle, fine in and out, $30. 

One .38-55 heavy-frame Winchester S. S., No. 3, 
barrel octagon, windgauge, Globe front, mid- -range 
vernier peep, good condition outside, fair in, $15. 

One Stevens Ideal rifle, full length, Wm. Mal- 
colm scope, .25-25 caliber, 1£0 empty shells, Ideal 
adjustable tools, rifle perfect inside, selected stock, 
very fine condition, outfit $40. 

Yne Stevens Ideal Schuetzen, No. 51, 
stock, fine finish. full-checked, cheekpiece, Swiss 
butt plate, beautifully engraved action, barrel per- 
fect inside, a very beautiful gun, plush-lined brass- 


stock, Ly- 


extra fancy 





bound trunk, with palm rest and equipment, $60. 

One No.— Ithaca trap gun, perfect, $60. 

One L. C. Smith, specialty grade trap, double 
barrel, ejector, single trigger, perfect new condition, 
in leather case, $90 

Send stamp for list of many guns. A. W. Reed, 
Greenville Junction, Me. 2-30 

COLT 8S. A. .32- 20, perfect, $25; Winchester 
Model 52, perfect. $30; set Nelson’s loose-leaf en- 


cyclopedia, and index, up to date, $80. Luke Ryan, 
Patton, Pa. 2-30 

L. C. SMITH 10-gauge hammerless, 30-inch bar- 
rels, full choke, pitted, otherwise good, $15; Le- 
fever 10-gauge hammerless, 32-inch 12-pound, stock 
3% x 14 inches, good condition. $40; Winchester 16- 
gauge, fair, $22; Marlin .32-40, fair, $12; Winches- 
ter .25-20 carbine, good, $12: Winchester 53 take- 
down .25-20, fine, $20; reloader, .25-20 caliber, $2; 
Stevens pocket rifle, .25 rim., $6. WANT—.38 
Super Colt Auto. or fine 12- or 20-gauge Fox or 
Parker. H. S, Hughes, Richmond, Mo. 2-30 

“KETTL E- BOILED lineced oil. $1; steel oistel- grip 
caps, 75 cents; steel butt plates, $1; detachable 
sling swivels, per pair. $2.50; horn fore-end tips, 
$2; Bakelite, $1.50: Shelby tubing, per foot. 85 
cents. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 2-30 





WINCHESTER 
Colt cap-and-ball 
A. C. Dyke, Bridgewater, 


scope A5, No. 2 mounts, $25; 
.44 Army, $7; Ideal flask, $3. 
Mass. 2-30 


45 COLT SINGLE-ACTION 7%, fine, Bond 
mould, shell-resizer, B. & M. bullet-seater, shells, 
all $20. FF, A. Diestelkamp, Lowell, Oreg. 2-30 


ONE Stoeger front sight ramp, new, 
used, $10. J. A. Butterworth, Box 
Park, Il. 


FINE OLD FLINT fowling piece, 52-inch bar- 
rel, by J. Hoak Lancaster, weight about 9 pounds, 
in perfect original condition, not a crack or flaw, 
this is a good one, price $40. Another, same type, 
not quite so long, English gun, has a crack in stock 
but does not weaken, price $20. Both in fine shoot- 
ing form. J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 2-30 
' 








never been 
273, Highland 
2-30 
































IMPROVED 52 WINCHESTER, perfect inside, 
outside nearly so, $25; .45 Colt auto., inside O. K., 
outside holster worn, 100 cartridges, $18; Colt 
D. B. hammer, 10-gauge, 32-inch Damascus bar- 
rels, $18; Outdoor Life for 1929, $2. Popular 
Science, January, 1928, to September, 1929, $2. 
F. M. Ferry, Cloverport, Ky. 2-30 

FINE Percussion Kentucky rifle, $25. Or _ trade 
for U. S. flintlock musket, good order. Walter 
Freeman, Lake City, Colo. 2-30 

COLT .38 Special Official Police, 5-inch, perfect 
condition in and out, $23. H. J. Manchester, Box 
815, St. Petersburg, Fin. 2-30 

SPRINGFIELD 1903, fine, $20; Marlin .45-70, 
good, with loading tools, $15. Frank M. Zorda, 
Box 433, New Berlin, _§ 2-30 

PE RFEC T new Model 52. Winchester: $25; beau- 
tiful little 8-mm. Mannlicher, with sling, hand- 
smoothed action, about 6%, cost over $100. Prefer 
trade on .22 with scope. Fred W. Jay, 457 Fill- 
more, Gary, Ind. 2-30 

COLLEGE EXPENSES force me to sell the fol- 
lowing: Savage pump .12-30 full, purchased this 
fall, shot less than 2£. shells, absolutely brand new 
inside and out, recoil ‘pad, $32; S. & W. hammer- 
less .32, latest model, fine condition, $12. Eugene 
Wallin, Stromsburg, Nebr. 2-30 

HAENEL air pistol, .17 and barrels, good 
condition inside and out, price, $12. Herman W. 
Decker, East Port Chester, Conn. 2-30 

NEW ASEROS, Carl Zeiss variable-power _ tele- 
scope, magnification 4 x 20, mounting, tripod, leather 
case for glass, mounting, canvas for tripod, new 
Zeiss binoc ular’ eyepiece in case, three pair oculars, 
obective in focusing tube, Aseros cost $170, binocu- 
lar outfit $216. Binocular can be used on any tele- 
scope. Sell for cash at discount, or trade for 145- 
mm, Warner-Swasey prismatic spotting telescope. 
Dr. Frederick N. Solsem, Sacred Heart, Minn. 2-30 

NEW KERR adjustable target slings, 75 cents; 


used cotton shooting jackets, 


Army coats, make fine 
elbows, each, 75 


$1.25; sheepskin shooting pads, 
cents; shoulder, $1; cartridge blocks, 25. cents; fun- 
nels for water-cleaning .22 rifles, $1.25; telescope 
eyecups, 50 cents: cleaning patches, any caliber, 25 
cents, Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Ci ve- 
land, Ohio. 
1917 SMITH & WESSON 45 
, holster, belt, Ideal tools and powder measure, 
5. Ernest ‘Groom, Gove, Kans. 2-30 
KRAG, Russian, and all World War 
modeled, $6.50 and up. Satisfaction 
J. DeBarber, 811 1st North St., 












caliber, 5%-inch 


rifles re- 
gui iranteed, 
Syracuse, 


45-90 REMINGTON-LEE 
sporting pistol grip, checked, excellent inside and 
out, 26-inch barrel. $15. Lisle W. Smith, R.F. D. 
No. 2, Avoca, N. Y. 2-30 


bolt- action repeater, 


.22-CALIBER S. & W. “TARGET PISTOL, ‘91 


Model, 8-inch barrel, new condition, fired less than 
800 rounds, regulation checked rubber stock, 
checked trigger, $50. A. L. A. Himmelwright, 
Pompton Plains, N. J. 2-30 
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INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, old guns, curios, 
bills, coins, Indian and historical photos, minerals, 
fossils, catalogue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, 
Kans. 2-30 


SHOOTING COATS—Made from _ shooting - coat 
specifications studied of shooting coats at the Na- 
tional Matches, split back, sheepskin padded, etc. 
Order blanks and full information on_ request. 
Price, $5.50. G@. R. C. Garment Co., Box 216, 
Olean, N. Y. 2-30 


L. C. SMITH Eagle, trap, Monte Carlo stock, $85; 
.30 Remington auto., Lyman sights, rubber pad, 
$30. Colt S. A. .32-20, 9-inch barrel ao grips, 











holster, $20. Write for information. W. H. Wade, 
19 Sanford St., Buffalo, N. Y. 2-30 

.22 WINCHESTER, Model 90, like new, $17. 50; 
.22 Colt Automatic Woodsman, like new, $2£; .22 


Model 35, 8-inch, good, $9; 30 Winches- 
‘94, brand new, $24; "32 and .380 Coit 
$13.50; .45 Colt S. A., 
Army Special, new, $23; 7.65 


Stevens, 
ter carbine, 
autos., very fine, 
$22.50; .38 Colt 





Luger, very good, $20. WANT—Colt 0. M. T. T%- 
inch. Many more. Write wants. Wicker, 134 8. 
Bryant Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 2-30 

BRAND-NEW WINCHESTER, 12-gauge, 1897, 
full-choke; Winchester 12-gauge 1912, full, perfect; 
.38 Colt military automatic, perfect. WANT—Krag, 
Russian, .303 British, and .45 automatic cartridges. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 2-30 





.22 STEVENS OFFHAND, 8-inch barrel, Lyman 
gold bead, Marble pocket rod, all new, $9. Geo. 
Jaffe, 88 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2-30 


COLT single-action .32-20, 74-inch barrel, $22; 
Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 6-inch barrel, $20. 
Each in new condition, barrels perfect. Remington 








Pereussion .44, 8-inch barrel, good, $10. James 
Putnam, R. F. D. No. 4, Darlington, Wis. 2-30 

SINGLE-ACTION COLTS, 4%-inch barrel, in 
44-40, .45, .41 caliber, $13.50; Smith & Wesson 


.35 automatic, as new, $17.50; .32 long Colt car- 
tridges, 30 cents box. Oran Delaney, Greenville, 
Tex. 2-30 

SHARPS 4-barrel pistol, $6; Civil War musket, 
cap, cartridge boxes, canteen, ete., $8.50; Bausch 
& Lomb binoculars, $26. James O. Johnson, South- 
ington, Conn. 2-30 








SAVAGE .250-3,000, Model 1899, takedown, good 
condition with saddle scabbard; Luger, .30 caliber, 
fair condition with holster; snowshoes, Penobscot 
Special, 12 x 48, good as new; Conn slide trombone, 
silver-plated, 6-inch gold-plated bell, fair condition, 
tone perfect, with case. Will trade. T. W. Me- 





Kinley, Buena Vista, Va. 2-30 
~ PISTOL GRIPS—“Tiger Flame” maple _ pistol 
and revolver grips are most beautiful. Block of 
wood, $1. BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 2-30 





, $85; one Belgian .12 
hammer, $10; one H. . .12 hammer twist, $12; 
one .32 Stosel auto., $7.50; one .32 Dreyse auto., 
$7.50: one .38 ~— decal. revolver, $3; one double 
‘12 Iver Johnson, $ C. B. Henderson, 318 W. 
4th St., Winslow, 2-30 


“SPRINGF IELD RIFL LE, 1903, rod bayonet, never 
fired since testing, and about 1.000 rounds of am- 
munition for same, $40; also McClellan saddle, wool 
lined, and _ ofticers’ model bridle, price $35, new, 
used only three or four times. G. M. Cole, 220 
Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 2-30 


One 3-barrel, .20 











BELDING & MULL bolt-sleeve sight for Reming- 
ton 30 Express, new, $8. J. M. Reece, Millville, Pa. 
2-30 

WINCHE STER- 1886, 50-110, new 
cartridges, tools, $24; Winchester 1876, .50-95, pis- 
tol grip, cartridges, tools, good, $30; W inchester 
1906. .22, shooting order, $4; Winchester S. S. 
.40-90, good, $10; Colt .32-20 rifle, shooting order, 
$6; heavy Sharps, $15; cartridges per 100: Sharps 
.40-70 necked, $5; .32 Smith & Wesson rifle, $5; 
‘28-30 Stevens, $7; .40-82, $3; Winchester .32 8S. L.. 
$1.50; 10-gauge, $1.50; 8-gauge, $4; reloading tools 
per set: .44-40, $2 and $3; .32-20, .82-40, .38-55, 
$2.50: Colt .36 double mould, $1 60; any rifle 
S. & BD. 8s. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 
2-30 





7 


barrel, 7: 











WOODSMAN .22 Colt auto., new, only fired 200 
times, with 2 extra magazines, $20. A. Vardalis, 
Kenilworth, N. J. 2-30 

MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER, .30 “Government 
1906 caliber, stock halfway to muzzle, set triggers, 
all same new, cost $100, sell $60; .45 Government 
auto., good, $15; .22 S, & W. straight-line. checked 
grips, case, excellent, $20; 350 clips, .45, 1917: 
make offer. WANT—Mirakel Daylux. C. R. Stuede- 
man, 1825 N. 2nd St., Clinton, fowa. 2-30 

KR AG carbine, good, Lyman 34 rear, ivory front 
$15. TRADE for 1917, caliber .30, Fnfield, good 














condition, as issued. Roy Sterling, R. F. D. No. 2 
Durhamville, N. ¥. 2-30 

Ww INCHESTE R Model 12, trap grade, 30-inch 
full-choke, ventilated- rib barrei, extension forearm, 
stock 14x15 x1%, recoil pad, as new, $100; 
Ithaca double No. 4, 30-inch barrels, choke, venti- 
lated-rib barrels, large forearm, single trigger, stock 


144%,x1%x2, recoil pad, as new, $115; tear-gas 
shells, .38 and .44 caliber, 30 cents each. Kedrick 
Handley, Box 1044, Jasper, Ala. 2-30 
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414 STEVENS, perfect, Lyman 2A rear tang, 
bead and post front, bronze Swiss butt plate, $15. 
TRADE—.30-40 Krag < carbine, pistol grip and raised 

or 


comb, fair —, 30-30 94 Winchester car- 
bine, same. J. Wark, 281 Euclid Ave., Ken- 
more, N. Y. 2-30 





CASH for used firearms and shooting equipment. 


Give full description and price in _ first letter. 
Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2-30 
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HAMMOND Bulldog single-shot pistol, .44 cal- 

iber, 4-inch barrel, patented 1864, factory condi- 
tion, in original box with six cartridges, never 
been fired, a rare piece, $25. M. Locke, 1329 
South 36th St., Omaha, Nebr. 2-30 
.32-40 BALLARD, engraved action, double set 

triggers, loading tools, $32; B. 8S. A. No. 12 


match special high-comb stock, lever bent into grip, 
Lyman 48 rear, 6-hole disk, $45. Lawrence H. 
Lapinske, 726 Werle Ave., Wausau, Wis. 2-30 





HAND-LOADERS who want to get the maximum 
shocking power from their bullets are using the 
McNeely patent automatic hollow-point bullet mouid. 
All popular sizes carried. Circulars and sample 
bullets sent for 4 cents. M. McNeely, Box 201, 
Fruitvale Station, Oakland, Calif. 2-30 





ONE .22-caliber H. & R. 9-shot revolver, 6-inch 
barrel, complete with holster, $8 cash. John 5S. 
Sweeney, Box 174, Glencoe, II. 2-30 





1929 ISSUE of Tur AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 40 
copies Field and Stream, Outdoor Life; .44 Colt per- 
cussion, fine condition; all $16. I. G. Jackson, 
Danville, Ky. 2-30 


TWO CASES of Springfield .30-06 ammunition, 
$18 per case. Immediate shipment. John F. 
Holmes, R. F. D. No. 6, La Fayette, Ind. 2-30 


.38 4%-INCH OFFICERS’ MODEL COLT, $25; 
.38 P. P. Special, 4-inch, $20, including Audley 
holster. Both guns perfect. A. J. Counradt, 59 
W. 89th, New York, N. Y. 2-30 


HUBERTUS air pistols, caliber .177, rifled 5- 
inch barrel, adjustable-bead front sight, good bal- 
ance and adjustable trigger pull, blue finish, very 
accurate and will kill small game. This pistol is 
beyond a doubt one of the best air pistols on the 











market, and the price is astonishingly low, $7.50. 
Pellets per thousand, $1.25: darts per dozen. 25 
cents. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 2-30 


TWO FINE KENTUCKY FLINTLOCKS, $30 and 
$25; also a percussion Kentucky, $20. Two of 
these with 44%-inch barrels. WANT—Winchester 
52, also .22-32 S. & W. Wm. Ball, Jr., West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 2-30 





SPORTING RIFLE, remodeled Russian, brand 
new, never fired, best offer. Carl J. Marold, 100 
Crowell St., Hempstead, L. IL, N. Y. 2-30 


L. C. SMITH, 


single-trap gun, specialty grade, 
32-inch barrel, fine new 


condition, cost $15£, sell 





$80 cash. Wm. F. Steed, 314 N. Parkhill, West 
Frankfort, Ill. 2-30 
16-GAUGE WINCHESTER Model 12, 26-inch 


full, new condition, $35; brand-new 12-gauge Model 
12 Winchester, 28-inch Model, $39.50; Winchester 
.30-30 carbine, no sling ring, no rear sight slot, Ly- 
man No. 21 receiver and ivory bead front, like 
new, $31; Colt P. P. Special .38 4-inch barrel, new 
condition, $22. Ross Warren, Elkland, Pa. 2-30 








WINCHESTER 52's, improved models, one in 
good condition, $25; another in perfect condition 
with fine accessories, $45. W9CBO, Hazleton, 


Iowa. 2-30 


WEBLEY .177 Mark II, de luxe air pistol, like 
new ingise and out, $10. Express inspection al- 
—* T. Dunn, 6751 Jeffrey Ave., Chicago, 

‘ 2-30 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 
like new, $35; 650 170-grain, 1923 National Match 
cartridges, $3 per hundred; 1919 Savage N.R.A., 
as new, $12; Colt S. .38-40, 5%-inch, inside per- 
fect, outside fair, $15; Colt auto., .45 Army barrel 





.30 caliber, as issued, 





pitted, otherwise good, $12; S. & W. .22-32, very 
good, $18. Harold McCormick, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
2-30 

CHECKERING TOOLS, includes fine, medium, 


coarse border tool, Swiss file and straightedge, $3. 
James R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., Wellsville, 
Ohio. 2-30 








BRAND-NEW GOODS—Colt Woodsman, $28: 
Colt Official Police, .38 caliber; Colt automatic, .45 
caliber, $32; Colt automatic, .38 caliber, $32; Colt 
Officers’ Model target, .38 caliber, $34; Colt Camp 
Perry, .22 caliber, $34; Winchester speed action 
semi-beaver-tail forearm, .22 caliber, $49: Lyman 
5A scope. with mounts, $35; 25X spotting scope, 





special $18 value, $12. Ralph's Sporting Goods, 
Lima, Ohio. 2-30 

GERMAN MAUSER earbine, English Lee-Enfield 
.82 special Iver Johnson revolver. Trade accepted. 


James Schroeder, Y. M. C. A., 


.38 COLT ARMY SPECIAL 6-inch barrel. new, 
unused, $20; Colt Officers’ Model, 7%%-inch barrel, 
new, perfect, with new Heiser chamois-lined holster, 
$30: Colt .32 automatic, barrel action perfect, 
outside fine, with Audley holster, $13; Winchester 
.22 automatic. barrel action perfect. outside fine, 
225 shells. $17. Harry Hartzell, Grinnell, Iowa. 

2-30 


Appleton, Wis. 2-30 














MORE ‘CARTRIDGE S for the collector. List No 
12H for stamp. SALE—.22 short Winchester mus- 
ket, new barrel. Winchester vernier peep. VM front, 
scope blocks, sling. single-set trigger, with 1M U.S. 
.22 shots, $25; .44-40 Colt repeating rifle, Burgess 
patent, lever-action, round barrel, full magazine, 
tang peep sight, good out, fair inside, $15: .38 
U. S. revolver, good, $3; twelve thousand primers, 
various sizes, in original boxes, $1 per thousand. 
Chas. Shattuck, R. F. D. No. 1, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

2-30 









BUTTLOG walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up; any 





thickness. Stamp brings descriptive price _ list. 
John Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., Rochester, Minn. 
2-20 

HAVING DONNED our 1930 “tradin’ pants.” 


the house that never in 56 years has handled cheav 
or inferior - equipment, THE HOUSE O° SHIFF, 
North Woodstock, N. H., renews its efforts and ex- 
tends its every facility. The best for less, but 
nothing less than right at any price. Usually, you 
can not only exchange your surplus for what you 
prefer but often you can get the new equipment 
you need for the good relic or books or catalogs 
that you scarcely know you have. 









IVER JOHNSON .32 Special 6-inch barrel, 
holster and belt, like new, $12; $35 new Lefever 
12-gauge trap gun, like new, $28; Enders 16-gauge 
double-barrel hammer shotgun, good condition, $12. 
Raymond Goodall, Capron, Tl. 2-30 


OWNERS—Blue prints showing full-size 
sketches and giving exact measurements for chang- 
ing magazine to flush type, reducing capacity by 
only two cartridges, postpaid, 50 cents. Can fur- 






KRAG 


nish any parts desired, or will do complete job 
reasonably. Frank Berr, 3212 West 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 








AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 1925-1928-1929, $2 
per year. Arthur Radinske, 211 Wisconsin, Fau 
Claire, Wis. 2-30 
: S. & W.. .22-32 bead sights, Andley holster, 
slightly worn, $25. J. H. Wing, Clinton Corner, 
m. Ee 2-30 








PETERSON -BALLARD .22-caliber fine target 
rifle, double set trigger; write particulars. F. Kent, 
122 Magnolia Ave., Arlington, N. J. 2-30 

“WINCHE STE R Model 1912, tournament grade, 


12-gauge, 30-inch, full, good condition, $50. J. F. 
Northeroft, &755 Lanttegat St., Oakland, Calif. 
2-30 





ONE MAXIM Silencer for Savage .250-3.000 or 
any .22- or .25-caliber, $10; 20 .30-caliber Newton, 
14 with original loads, $1; 300 .30-caliber 173-grain 
boat-tail gilding-metal, $3; 1 mould, .32-185, $1; 1 
Winchester reloading tool, .32-40 Mar., $1: 1 
complete set 12-gauge reloading tools, $2; 1 Sav- 
age .250-3.000 takedown, Lyman bore, good, $20. 
WANT—Good fired .30-06 cases, no crimped prim- 
ers, 1925 or later; state price and quantity. Dr. 
Franklin D. B. Smith, East Chatham, N. Y. 2-30 


SAVAGE .380 automatic, blue, fine, $9: Colt .32 








long, blue, fine, $10. Willcher, 717 Quebec 
St., Washington, D. C. 2-30 
RIFLES, shotguns, shot revolvers, tools, moulds, 


Malcolm and Zeiss scones. ammunition of all kinds 
TRADE—Browning 12-gauge, 28-inch, full, for 
16-gauge repeater. Bud Dalrymple, Scenic, S. 
Dak. 2-30 





ealiber .30 U. S.. old- 
Winchester 


WINCHESTFR single-shot, 
style action, Lyman No. 52, 6, and 





front, fancy stocks, 26-inch barrel, perfect inside 
and outside, $23. E. J. Hibbard, 418 2nd Ave. E., 
Duluth, Minn. 2-30 

WINCHE STER 5A scope, mounts, new leather 
case, little used, perfect, $30. Fred H. Lewis, 31 
Gilman St., 


Waterville, Me. 2-30 





WINCHESTER barrel on Stevens 
Schuetzen triggers, ete., $30. H. C. 
Olean, N. Y. 2-30 


25-35 S. S. 
44% action. 
Heck, 126 S. 19th St., 








25° ‘ROBERTS RIFLE, Springfield N. M nigh 
serial action, Niedner 24-inch barrel, Cc M., 
Niedner checkered Sporter stock, no metal sights, 
Fecker scope bases, screwed and soldered on, rifle 
weictht about 8% pounds, Fecker 44%4X scope, B. & M. 
loading tools, components, Troemner balance scales, 
outfit like new, rifle perfect inside. The outfit, $90, 
or best cash offer “Modern Gunsmithing,” 
“Small-Bore Rifle Shooting.”” and “Handloading Am- 


munition,” all like new, $6 prepaid. Colt .32 auto- 
matic, brand new, $14 prepaid. Satisfaction or 
your money back. Money orders only. B 


Covington, Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 2-30 





COLT 


AUTO. .25 No. 9 H R. .22 Special, 6- 
inch ejector, with holster, good, $8. John Midboe, 
Fosston, Mina. 2-30 





DOUBL E - BARREL 
hammerless 28-gauge for heavy 
London), $12 4-barrel rifle and shotgun, high 
grade, cost $400; caliber .22 and 7-mm. rifle, 
double barrel, 20-gauge, with several hundred rounds 
of ammunition, $165; Chas. Daly D. B. cap_ rifle 
.30-30, and 12-gauge, new condition, $60. Write 
for list of slightly used guns. FIALA, 47 Warren 
St. New York, N. Y. 2-30 





smooth-bore, breech-loading, 
charge (Lancaster 
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REMINGTON CREEDMORE .44-77, in fine or- 
der, solid head shells and loading outfit. Write for 
details. Paul Gibson, Oakmont, Pa. 2-30 


.382-40 BALLARD Schoyen de luxe outfit. 





Stamp 
please. H. F. Hoecker, 50 Northeast 24th St., 
Portland, Oreg. 2-30 

INTERNATIONAL butt plates, cast aluniinum, 


highly polished and ready to be screwed to the stock, 
.25—in rough, $1.25; adjustable model which also 
has reversible prong, $5. International palm rests, 
fully adjustable, blued finish, and cork grip. «t- 
tached without marring the finish of your rifle, $10. 
Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2-30 





BARGAINS in. slightly shop-worn 
Write for complete list. Gemar 6 x 30, 
special $36; also 12x 30, regular $70, 


binoculars. 
regular $57, 
special $44. 





FIALA, 47 Warren St., New York City. 2-50 
125 NEW AND USED dhoteuns. rifles, revolvers, 
list 10 cents. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 
2-30 





RE LOADING TOOLS Ss | few 12-gauge; also .256 and 
.25-caliber bullets. Write for prices. T. L. Guy- 
ton, 212 Hamilton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 2-40 

WE ARE still selling the .22-caliber auxiliary 
barrels for the .45 Colt automatic at $7 each. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, M 











VERY reasonable, closing-out sale on high-power 
rifles, free list. Everette E. Weaver, Box 18, Boul- 
der, Colo 2-30 








B. S. A. .22-CALIBER air rifle, fine, $18; Win- 
chester .38-40 carbine, fine, $12; Winchester .30-30 
half magazine, $15: Winchester .40-65 octagon, per- 
fect barrel, $20; Winchester .38-56 Special nickel- 
steel, 30-inch, new, $30; Morse Confederate car- 
bine, $35; .38-50 Remington-Hepburn  beaver-tail 
fore end, perfect, $28; .40-90 Bullard, fine, $25: 
45-70 Remington-Keene, fancy presentation model, 
new, $65; Winchester S. S. nickel-steel .38 S. &.W. 
Special cartridge, new, $32; Winchester 95, .35- 
caliber takedown, perfect. $40; .22-32 S. & W., 
perfect, $22.50: .32 C. F. sheath trigger, S. & W., 
fine, $10; 2 R. F. tip-up S. & W., fine. $10; 10- 
gauge Remington, hammer good, $12: Ferris per- 












cussion turkey rifle, complete equipment, ee 
$45. Shirley Risley, 151£ Miller, Utica, N. Y. 2-30 
NIMROD Gun Blue, blues by chemical action 


alone without the use of heat or tanks. It is not 
a paint nor lacquer, $1. Chester Nikodym, 570% 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 


BEAUTIFULLY mounted elk head, very sym- 
metrical, killed in Jackson Hole, Wyo. Write for 
particulars to Theodore Iasigi, Mississippi City, Miss. 
2-30 











SHOTGUN D. B. W. & C. Scott & Son. the 
premier gun, Kilby steel. California Loan Office. 
835 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. . 2-30 





WORLD-WAR RELICS, special list b 
price 10 cents. Get it now! H. Young, 1 
ington Ave., Belleville. N. J 


y 
7: 








FIREARMS, reloading tools, obsolete ammuni- 
tion, cartridges for collections, lists, stamp. Geo 
H. Spence er, 1 1 11 Pearl, Waukesha, Wis. 2-30 


aaatiaids. $30: Win- 








WIN CHI ‘STE R 95, 30 06, 
chester, Model 12, 12-gauge, .30 full, matted rib, 
Warring, Sedan, Kans. 2-30 


new, $50. Cleo. 





CAR"FULLY SEL ECTE D collection antique fire- 
arms, from match lock to early make cartridge 
about 300 different makes. Box 128, Anna, Il. 2-30 


RARE STOCK for Colt 





percussion ; 30: 3 long 


Lee-Enfield, $12.50; .303 1914 Model Enfield, 
$12.50; Warner & Swasey prismatic telescopic 


sight complete with mount and base, $18; 8-mm. 
German portable machine gun, incomplete, rusty 
relic, $27.50: .44 Henry rifle, excellent, $22.50; 
.30-06 Springfield with Warner & Swasey telescopic 


sight; .45 Sharps-Borchardt, $12: 7-mm Loewe 
Berlin Spanish Mauser, badly pitted barrel, mili 
tary, $9; two Kentucky rifles: Greener percussion 


shotgun, almost new: 20-gauge gold inlaid  per- 
cussion shotgun by Christopher Funk, Suhl: .450 
doub'e hammer rifle by Joseph Lang, $45; 16-gauge 
double hammer rifle by Tolley, London, $45; 3-bar 
rel gun by Simpson, Suhl, fitted for scope: .38-55 
Schuetzen Ballard ; U. 8S. Johnson 1831  flintlock 








musket; Jorth 1827 flintlock Navy pistol, rare, 
$27.50: Roper rifle, $15; Roper shotgun. $15; .44 
40 Winchester carbine, 1873 relic, working order, 
$8.50: .22 Marlin lever, 1892, clogged barrel, $9; 


45-70 U. 8. N. 
tion cannon model, 


Remington-Lee, $12.50; presenta- 
accurately made as to scale and 
detail; yacht cannon; .30-30 Marlin takedown Cir 
eassian-walnut stock, beautifully engraved Little 
Treasure Shop, 131 East 60th, New York City. 2-30 
Guteleenaanatiens 

44 6%-INCH BARRE 
target revolver, like new, 
Keokuk, Towa. 


COLT SINGL®- 








triple latch, S| & W. 
$50. W. J. Kollmyer, Sr 





ACTION ARMY _ .38-40 new 
barrel cut to 5 inches, with leather holster, very 
good, $20; Ideal .38-40 reloading tool No. 4, $3: 
Colt Police Positive target, .22, perfect inside and 
out, $20; Winchester Model 1899, .22 W. R. F., 
with 20-inch barrel, restocked man-size, perfect in- 
side and out, $15; Astra 8X prismatic binocul 
with leather case. $10. Chester Nikodym, 570% 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 
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WINCHESTER 54, .30-06, stainless barrel, 
special high comb  pistol-grip stock, bases for 
B. & M. scope, absolutely perfect condition, $30 
cash. Geo. Gustin, Wabash County Loan & Trust 
Co., Wabash, Ind. 2-30 

FINE STEEL fire-resisting chest or safe, abso- 
lutely necessary for your papers and_ valuables, 
weight 50 pounds, perfect condition, will sacrifice 


at $10. E. Villars, 

ONE PAIR Colmont Stereo Prism binoculars, 
8-power, with case, nearly new, $20; retail for $35; 
one 20-gauge and one 12-gauge Lefever shotgun in 
factory grease, $25 each. Sylvester Uhl, 1304 Ches- 
ter Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 2-30 


Box, 67, New Castle, Ind. 2-30 


CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXFS 
$76 buys 250 feet lake front. 
$153 buys 99 acres Ontario. 
$180 buys 100 acres fur farm. 
$202 buys 35 acres Muskoka lake front. 
$396 buys 100 acres, house and barn. 


$450 buys 300 acres game preserve. 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no fur 
ther payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acre- 
ages situated in Muskoka Highlands of Ontario, and 
the New North: also farms in old Ontario, Quebec. 
Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia. Our thir- 


teenth annual list, just issued in the form of a 
twenty-page illustrated booklet, describes these 
properties and gives full particulars. It is mailel 
free on application. Now is the time to inves* 
in Canada’s minerals, forests, and farms. Don't 


delay. These properties won't last long at these 
prices. Send no money but send for booklet today, 
so you will have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE. 
Rowmm 625, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2. 
Canada. 2-30 


FULL-LENGTH z 


shell-resizing dies for .38 Snve- 


cial. .45 Colts .38 automatic. and .45 automati-, 
$1 each postpaid: McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 2-30 

1928 NATIONAL-MATCH RIFLE, used only 
slightly, perfect, very accurate, fine trigger pull, 
nothing wrong with this rifle, $42. N. Graham 


Stabler, 4108 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa 2-30 


S. & W. 1917. unfired, $ 
snvotting scope. $20; Webley 2 air pistol Mark 
II, $9: O'Hare micrometer, $2. Lieut E. H. Har- 
rison, Fort Eustis, Va. 2-30 


Lord Bury 25X 





NEW GUN BARGAINS — .44-40 Remington 
pump, $27; .44-40 Marlin carbine, $18.50; 12-gauvge 
Lefever single, $1050: .38 Special Colt Officers’ 
Model, $30.50; .28 Colt auto., pocket model, $24.50; 
.22 Colt anto., $26; .256 Newton barrel in Spring- 
field receiver, fits on Sprinefield. $18.50: .256 
Newton tools, $4; pair .45 Colt S. A. revolvers, 
$17.50 each. The following. excellent condition: 
12-gauge Remington auto.. $235; pair Snecial Colt 
Officers’ Model revolvers. chambered for .28 S.& W., 
$23.50 each; .45 Colt New Service. $1550: .44-40 


New Service. $18.50: .44 S. & W. Snecial, 6%- 
inch. $23.50; .45-70 Winchester light weight, 


$26.50; .22 long-rifle, fanev-engraved heavy Stevens- 
Schuetzen rifle. $37; A5 Winchester telescope, $28 
Sport Shop, Yoncalla, Oreg. 2-30 


IDEAL TOOLS—6-mm. Lee. .22 center-fire, .40- 
70 S. S., .35 Winchester, .25-20. .28 short Colt 
405 Winchester, .38 long Colt. .22-20, .32_ short 
Colt. .22 high-power, .28-40. .22 Smith & Wesson, 
25-35. .32 long Colt, .33 Winchester. .41 long Colt 


$3 each. Winchester tools: .22 center-fire. .303 Sav- 
age, .32 Winchester Snvecial, .30-20 82 Smith & 
Wesson, .32-20. .44 Webley, 32 Smith & Wesson, 
44-40, $3 each. Ideal moulds: .40-285, 308408, 
38-306, .32-44, $1.50 each Winchester moulds: 


38-55, .32-20, .32 Smith & Wesson, .32 Winchester 
Special, $1.50 each. Ideal resizing dies, .38-44, 
.35 Winchester Special, .38-56, .35 Winchester Sve 
cial. $2 each. Most tools were never used. all post- 
paid. New empty shells 8-gauge and 28-g i 
fire, 24-gange center-fire. Robert Abels, 

60th St., New York City. 








WINCHESTER .45-90, fair to good, $11. Tenor 
banjo and case, nearly new, $18.50. Otelo Ottman, 
Greenville, Ohio. 2-30 


WINCHESTER .22. bolt-action § single-shot, per 
fect condition, cost $12.50, sell $6 A. W. Prasse 
4982 Miami Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 2-30 


ALBERT J. KRANTZ, Strasburg, Ohio, manu 
facturer of self-scoring air-rifle targets. Guaran 
teed for 100,000 shots. <A target free fo anyone 
able to make them score incorrectly in ten = min- 
utes. When used according to directions works per 
fectly with air rifles retailing less than $1.50 e *h 


9 ) 





COLT double-action Army revolver, caliber .45 
fi-inch blue, new condition, $15. Chas. Williams 
Baroda, Mich 2-30 


GUN OIL, a light gun oil which wiill 
1-pint containers for 


YANKEE i 
not run nor gum, put up in 


club use, $1; Yankee Nitro Powder Solvent in 1- 
pint club size, $1.50. Chester Nikodym, £703 Broad 
way, Cleveland, Ohio 2-30 


C. Smith, 10-gauge, 
condition, $20 
Terrace, Seattle 


HEAVY DUTCH GUN, L 
30 double hammerless, excellent 
Ss D. Swensen, 5232 Orchard 
Wash. 








February, 1930 


.38 COLT ARMY SPECIAL, good, holster, few 


Re. Goh nce scar ok > Se edibiallialy tebe auann he Suche ae $18.50 
.32 H. & R. revolver, new condition, nickeled 

CE eR ee 8.50 
.38-55 Winchester carbine, 1894, bluing on 

barrel slightly worn, receiver fine, inside 

action perfect, few shells .............0+ 18.50 
.32-40 Winchester carbine, 1894, very fine, 

SR ESS ere eee es 19.00 
.30-40 Krag remodeled, brand new, 24-inch 

barrel, reshaped bolt and checked, leather 

ET gow: date we wie g's ow eines 18.00 
.7-62 Russian, perfect, remodeled, pistol grip, 

recoil pad, cheek rest, reshaped bolt, ete. 

Lyman 36 receiver, Ivory bead front, box 

I dco arb auras dc araraia iiais Ge aapiniabe d's 364 be 28.00 
8-mm. Mauser, very good shape, box shells .. 18.00 
.22 Remington, 12A, barrel stightly pitted, out- 

SIGO BOG GOCE POPPOSE .o.ss 5 ose shoes 11.00 
.22 Hamilton No. 39, short repeater, good, 

OS a” rer 7.00 
oe W,. ©. F. 1878 wvepentor, Gme ....... see 15.00 
400 .30-40 Krag cartridges, lot .. ......... 12.00 
300 .45 Colt auto. cartridges, fine stuff, lot.. 10.00 
Geo. Prue, Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 


ford, Conn. 2-30 


NEW FACTORY stocks for .32 and .880 Colt 
auto., 60 cents pair: new shells, unprimed .30-06, 
$2 per 100; 220-grain soft-point bullets, $1.50 per 
hundred; Service 150-grain bullets, 7& cents; .38 
Colt pocket suto., good, $12.50; sent charges paid 
and satisfaction guaranteed. S. L. Pierson, Box 
1007, Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-30 


.30-06 SPRINGFIELD Sporter, B. & M. 3X 
scope in lowest mounts, Howe-Whelen sleeve sight 
and safety, genuine oil-finished handchecked stock, 
shot only to target, cost $165, sell $95. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. on. approval. E. M. Hoskinson, 1915 
South 23rd, Lincoln, Nebr. 2-30 


STEVENS .620 repeating shotgun, 12-gauge, 30- 
inch, full-choke, excellent condition, $25; Winches- 
ter 52, with Malcolm 6-power scope; Winchester 





mounts, excellent condition, $50: Stevens Favorite 
.22, nearly new, $7.50. No trades. L. B. Reiter, 
Box 884, Ashtabula, Ohio. 2-30 
REMINGTON 29A_ shotgun, 28-inch modified, 
$32; Camp Perry Colt, $28. Both new, perfect. 
John J. Wylie, Emporium, Pa. 2-30 
ONE CASE (1,200) .30-06 1918 ammunition, 
Al condition, clean and bright Winchester, $15 
Fishback, North Salem, Ind. 2-30 


ib  £.. @, 


KRAG Sporter, 25-inch barrel. gold bead, Pacific 
rear, raised comb, pistol grip, sling. 25 cartridges, 
$12. WANT—U. S. Enfield. Model 1917, as is- 
sued, Model 1917 Colt, or Smith & Wesson .45 


TRADE—.22 Winchester musket, set trigger, for .22 


pistol. Gerhard Malley, Hillsboro, N. Dak. 2-30 

SPANISH revolver .32-20, $7; .38 Colt car- 

tridges, .30-06 M. P. bullets, .40-82 Winchester 
bored for shot. $3. Kessler, East 28th St.. R. F. D 
Iowan. 2-% 


No. 5, Des Moines, 





52-CALIBER Sharps carbine, mould. caps, $5. 50; 


.45- 








70 Peabody single-shot, bayonet, 30 cartridges 
$6.50. Norman Ross, Mout Jewett, Pa. 2-5 
_ SHOTGUN D. B. W. & C. Scott & Sons, the 
Premier Gun, Kilby steel. California Loan Office, 
835 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 2-30 


IDEAL No. 10 tool for .30-06. new in original 
box, perfect condition. complete with three resizers, 
three expanders, bullet-seaters, ete., $6. Paul C. 
Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 2-30 








S°LL OR TRADE 


NEW SUPERTONE FLUTE, value $15. Albert 
system. “WA ANT- -Krag ammunition and reloading 
tools or .38 Colt revolver. F. A. Kuhn, Senior 
Hall, Mosco, Idaho. 2-30 


“VION TELESCOPE, 45-power, practically un- 


used spots. bullets 100-yard targets or above. 
WANT—Good rifle, heavy enough for deer. How- 
ard Doty, Glenside, Pa. 2-30 


LASALLE “Traffie Management” course for .30- 
06. .22 hi-power, .°8 or .45 antomatie S'-te con- 
dition. Dawson, 2606 Walnut, McKeesport, Pa. 2-30 
Niedner barrel. Lyman sights, 11 
TRADE for shotgun or 
single-shot. Stevens .414 


KRAG, heavy 
pounds, verfect $30: or 
perfect .25-35 Winchester 





with .468 Stevens scone. perfect, #°0. or might 
take .45 auto... commercial, etc Anderson, 6138 
Henderson, 


Chicago. 2-30 


C MELODY SAXOPHONE; 


course in shop prac 


tice; .45 auto.; $100 post-eard Kodak WANT 
Good modern or antique firearms. W. H. Odell, 
Findley Lake, N. Y. 2-30 


230 WINCHEST’R CARBINE, new barrel, for 
best offer. or .22 short Remington auto Smith H. 
Lapsley, Empire Companies, Bartlesville, Okla 2-30 





HEATER with gasoline 
mixing faucets, 
Pulaski, Wis. 

2-30 


MAYWOOD WATER 
heat, cold-water tank, and lavatory 
What have you? Chester Gajewski, 





.30-06 set trigger, Zeiss 4X scope, elec- 
tric Queen washing machine, both like _ new. 
WANT—Stondard A. C. radio. Robert J. Goudy, 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 2-3 


MAUSER 





ed 


i 








30 


30 


February, 1930 


ONE genuine black horse-hide coat with the 
hair on, a real article, quilted sateen-lined, size 40, 


price $40, new. WANT—Springfield Sporter or 
5A scope. Ed Snodgrass, R. F. . No. 2, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 2-30 





COLT .45 AUTO., brand new, just from factory. 
WANT — Binoculars, 10-gauge, double. Russell 
Brumfield, 716 Angelus Pl, Venice, Calif. 2-30 


.22 COLT POLICE TARGET, 6-inch barrel, new 
condition, $22, or exchange .22 Colt Woodsman, new 
condition. Max Andrews, Olean, N. Y. 2-30 

TWELVE ISSUES dHunter-Trader-Trapper and 
four Fur-Fish-Game magazines. What's offered! 
Emilio Cinquanta, 507 McClellan, Ridgway, Pa. 2-30 











HENSOLDT ~ DIALYT 2% ‘telescope, new post 
with lateral cross hair, $25, or Springfield or other 
rifle. Pearl Emerson, Blue Hill, Me. 2-30 





SELL OR EXCHANGE two high-grade 10 dou- 
a E. W. Dodder, 118 S. Tremont, Los Anggn, 
Calif. 2-30 


8-MM MAUSER, 4X scope, fancy sporting type, 
new, fine, barrel and receiver for Service .30-06, 
almost new. WANT—Colt New Service .45 Colt 
target revolver. B. P. Enright, Perry, Okla. 2-30 


NEW SUPER .38 COLT, $25. _WANT—Good 
target scope and mounts to fit Winchester §4. S. M. 
Leonard, ell, Mont. 2-30 














“COLT HEAVY-FRAME target, caliber .22, per- 
fect. WANT—Colt .44-40. Robert Gemmill, 202 
Blend St., Bay City, Mich. 2-30 


WINCHESTER automatic, 12x26 model, good, 
$32.50; Remington automatic, 12x28 full, good, 
$35; Winchester 20-gauge Model 12, good, $30; 
New Colt .45 New Service, 7%-inch, $25; New 
Colt .38-40, New Service, target revolver, 5%-inch, 
Patridge sights, checked-walnut stocks, strap and 
trigger, with fine chamois-lined Heiser holster, $30. 
G guns bought, sold, and exchanged. Arthur 
W. Plumlee, Cambria, Il. 2-30 





ONE PAIR of Mirakel binoculars, 7-power, new, 
with case; one Remington double Derringer, never 
fired. I. E. Forsythe, 104 20th St., ama 
Tex. 2-% 





heavy barrel, Lyman 
rear, globe front, good as new, $55; Colt Frontier 
.32-20, 6-inch Peterson barrel, fine gun, $25. 
WANT—.22-caliber target rifle and scope. V. 5 
Shirk, Clear Lake, Iowa. 2-30 








STEVENS 44%, good condition, two barrels, .22 
and .32-40, weight 942 pounds. J. H. Bissell, Mor- 
ton, BR. E. 2-30 
f - eit eiiainuiasscet ni - 

RESTOCKED B. S. A. match rifle, perfect. 
WAlte—Springiels Sporter or B. & . 8X scope 
and mount. anley A. Butts, 426 Park Ave., Du 
Bois, Pa. 2-30 











A FINE PAIR of registered English setters, 
nicely started on pheasant and quail, also a pair 
of their pups, four months old. I can not keep 
them all and will sell or trade any of them for 
guns or sporting equipment. Money won't buy bet- 
ter or prettier dogs, and I will accept any reason- 
able offer—pump guns, .30-06 rifles, and scopes 
preferred. H. P. Bell, Byesville, Ohio. 2-30 


REMINGTON SPORTER .30-40, good. Will sell 
or exchange for .30-06 Springfield, .22 Woodsman ; 
or what have you! Lawrence Casner, St. Louis, 
Mich. 2-30 


DOUBLE .38-55 and 12-gauge combination, $25; 
Winchester carbine .30-30, $12; Springfield .45-70 
S. S., $5; Winchester 1866, .44 Henry carbine, $15; 
Stevens Hunter’s Pet rifle or pistol, $18; Colt New 
Service .38-40 revolver, $25; Colt Army Special 
.32-20 revolver, $20; Colt Police Positive target, 
.22 ealiber, $25; Colt cap-and-ball, about .44 cali- 
ber, $16; S. & W. .22 tip-up, $6; Remington S.S. 
Derringer, .21 caliber, $10; S. & W. .32-20 Mili- 
tary and Police, $25; S. & W. .38 Special Military 
and Police, $25: Riverside 16-gauge single auto- 
matic ejector, $7.50; or trade for rifle scope or 
spotting scope or any of the following: .22 Colt 














automatic e 99 light-weight, Colt Lightning 
rifle .38-55; .22 S. & W. target. J. M. Burnett, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Conneaut, Ohio. 2-30 





SMITH & WESSON .38 Military and_ Police, 
fixed sights, barrel in fair condition, outside per- 
fect, also reloading tools; Winchester 98 for shorts, 
finish poor, otherwise fair. For cash or trade for 
Woodsman in good condition. J. H. Bender, 234 


East Ninth St., Plainfield, N. J. 2-30 
————hD9mm"_aa="a=an»)»a=]Eaanmn== 
TRADE 


8-POWER BUSCH BINOCULARS, cost $20, for 
Savage .22 N. R. A. target in perfect condition. 
C. E. Baldwin, Akron, Towa. 2-30 





KRAG, excellent. WANT—Winchester S. S., 
prefer .30-40, or Sharps-Borchardt. Henry Nonne- 
maker, R. F. D. No. 2, Bethlehem, Pa. 2-30 

SAVAGE 99G .250, inside perfect. WAN'T—52 
Winchester, reloading tools, Krag, and .38 Special. 
Jesse Burgess, Folsom, W. Va. 2-30 
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-38-CALIBER revolver, double action on .45 frame, 
Police Positive, 6-inch blued barrel in perfect con- 
dition, never been , for .22-caliber Reising au- 
tomatic, 12-shot, long rifle, 6%-inch barrel, over 


10 inches. Must be in perfect condition. F. L. 
Barton, 1910 Bird St., Joplin, Mo. 2-30 


FINE CORONA typewriter, for guns, scope, tools ; 
what have you! M. H. Decker, 1907 Ind. Ave., 
La Porte, Ind. 2-30 


WINCHESTER musket, Ithaca 20, D. A. .45, 








1909. WANT—Fox 20, 26, .44 Special. Harry Al- 
len, Carthage, Mo. 2-30 
REMINGTON portable typewriter, condition like 


new. WANT—Hunting scope with mounts for 
—— Sporter in same condition. Earle Gib- 
son, Shinglehouse, Pa. 2-30 


CAMP PERRY COLT in factory condition, for 
Springfield .30-06 Sporter in like condition. Oscar 
Peterson, 105 Fairview Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 2-30 








FACTORY-NEW COLT .45, New Service, holster, 
rebuilt Krag carbine. WANT—Accurate .33 or .38- 
55 Winchester and .22 pistol, or Colt .22. Maxson, 
57 Federal, Springfield, Mass. 2-30 





51 


WANT—Winchester 5A scope. E. H. Harding, 
Crookston, Minn. 2-30 


: WANT—Sharps-Borchardt, Ballard, or ‘Winchester 
single-shot Schuetzen actions with double set trig- 
gers. Donaldson, Little Falls, N. Y. 2-30 











WANT—Old Pom and ammunition catalogue; 
Mattern’s ‘“‘Handloading’; Bullard .50-caliber and 
cartridges; Dalgren bayonet; obsolete cartridges. 
Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 2-30 


WANT—.32-40 Stevens-Pope, Schoyen, Reming- 
ton-Walker, Milton Farrow, or Peterson heavy bar- 
rels_in good condition. Donaldson, Little Falls, 

2-30 





WANT—s-gauge double-barreled _ shotgun in good 
condition. J. T. Maxwell, 1140 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 2-30 





WANT—.32-40-185 bullet mould, “made by Pope 
or Zischang, in good condition; also Pope palm 
rest. Donaldson, Little Falls, N. Y. 2-30 


WANT—Guns, all kinds, any condition, if priced 
to sell; also a pair of bear dogs. Andy Wedding- 
ton, Romeo, Colo. 2-30 








_§. & W. PERFECTION PISTOL, perfect condi- 
tion, for perfect B. S. A. Write. E. Neumann, 
7919 S. Ridgeland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-30 


52 WINCHESTER for No. 54 or .250 Savage; 





also .380 Remington pistol for .38 S. & W. ham- 
aren, blued. Agge, 1703 Bellevue, Syracuse, 
. 2-30 








WINCHESTER, Sharps, Borchardt, Remington- 
Hepburn, single-shots, fair. WANT—.410 shotgun, 
-38-£5 or .250 Savage. Arthur 8S. Dearborn, Win- 
chester, Mass. 2-30 


Paaas - = peer bi 

WINCHESTER 52 Lyman 48, factory condition, 
for National Match 06; cash or equal value. Neill, 
1626 Highland St., Columbus, Ohio. 2-30 

WEBLEY .455, 6-inch barrel, perfect condition. 
WANT—.45 auto., S. & W. °17, and Ideal dies 311, 
358, 400. 3153 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 2-30 


" .250-3,000 SAVAGE 99G, fine condition, for bolt- 
action .250-3,000, or sell for $25. Dr. Arthur 
Kent, Box 103, Tucson, Ariz. 2-30 


SUPERFINE radio, Silver-Marshall screen-grid 
laboratory superheterodyne, 8-tube, very selective, 
coast-to-coast receiver, with tubes and in beautiful 
walnut cabinet. WANT—Tar Pore high-power 
rifle, similar to the °M1903, Style T, apringae: or 
what have you? Vv. Broady, R. F. D. No. 5, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 2-30 


.40-70 S. S. WINCHESTER target rifie with re- 
loading tools. WANT—Krag, Ross, Russian .22 au- 
tomatic, 10-gauge, or Ithaca burglar gun. Frank 
W. Thompson, Branville, N. Y. 2-30 

20-GAUGE I-J single, 28-inch full, raised rib; $12 
field glass. WANT .250-3,000, or .30-30 rifle. 
E. G. Blagen, Plaza, N. Dak. 2-30 


NEW No. 33F 4.5 Kodak, anastigmat lens, 7%4- 
inch focus, value $50; 6-power Bausch & Lomb 
binoculars, value $4&; New Winchester 52, aper- 
ture sights, Springfield 03 Service rifle, fair. 
WANT—Old pistols or revolvers, especially dueling 
pistols; also any kind of free pistol. Robert E. 
Moore, 1202 Woodland Dr., St. Louis, Mo. 2-30 

LUGER 9-mm., 6-inch, new, holster, for Colt .22 
caliber or S. & W. .22-32 target revolver, crank 
_— F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 



































WINCHESTER S. S. .32-20, action perfect, bar- 
rel new, for 8-power Mirakel or equal. Elmer L. 
Bergquist, Pitchfork, Wyo. 2-30 

KRAG CARBINE, Krag rifle rebuilt, checked _pis- 
tol grip; Spencer repeating 12-gauge, fair. WANT— 
Double .410 scope sight, .45 Colt automatic, or .22 
pistol. M. A. Paddock, Himes, Wyo. 2-30 





COLT New Service, .45 caliber, for Colt auto- 
matic, .22 caliber, Woodsman model. C. C. Berke- 
ley, Newport News, Va. 2-30 

25-POWER TELESCOPE, fine shape, for .45 
S. & W. military or .32 automatic. F. W. Stanley, 
Lamoni, Iowa. 2-30 





SMITH & WESSON, New Departure, .38-caliber 
Heiser pocket holster, ivory grips, gun in factory 
grease, for 92 Winchester .25-35, in like condition. 
B. P. Leeds, Allendale, Il. 2-30 





WALTHER .22 auto. pistol, 13-shot, full grips, 
fine, very accurate, for .45 or .44 New Service tar- 
get; S. & W. .44 target super .38, nickel-finish 
P. P. .32 target with ivory grips; Remington .25 


auto. rifle, Bisley or single-action target. All let- 
ters answered. Describe fully first letter. Joe, Bell, 
Darlington, Wis. 2-30 
thane cL 
ee 


WANTED 


WANT—.38 and .44 center-fire and rim-fire Coit 
old-style single-action 6-shot revolvers. B. K. Win- 
gate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 2-30 





WANT—.220 lever-action Savage rifle, with worn- 
out barrel action, to be in good condition. Lee A. 
Wilson, R. F No. 6, Brookville, Pa. 2-30 


: WANT—Stevens 44%, with set triggers, barrel 
immaterial; Winchester S. S. action, Al condition, 
prefer case-hardened, single-set, or Winchester dou- 
ble-set; Remington single-shot pistol. Sell or trade 
for above Winchester, Model of 1917 U. S., new; 
Winchester 8S. S. .38-55, nickel-steel barrel; Krag 
carbine, inside perfect; Bond tool with mould; .38 
Special; small bear skin, $5. J. R. Buhmiller, Eu 
reka, Mont. 2-30 








WILL PAY 25 cents for one copy AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, issue of November, 1928. I. M. Mas- 
sey, Hill City, South Dak. 2-30 


WANT—Two Bisleys, .32-20 and .44-40, barrels 
4% or 5% inches; also Smith & Wesson, Model M, 
side-ejecting .22. Warren Baker, Perry Co., Mar- 
kelsville, Pa. 2-30 








WANT —5A or Fecker scope and mounts. TRADE 
OR SELL—Winchester 57, .22 caliber, fine, price 
$18. A. A. Cole, R. F. D. No. 3, Nevada, Iowa. 

2-30 


WANT—.31-caliber Colt cap-and-ball revolver in 





ge shooting condition. Robt. S. Cooke, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Watertown, N. Y. 2-30 


_WANT—German _ 2-shot 16-gauge, price and “eon- 
dition, Springfield barrel and action complete. Clif- 
ford W. Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 2-30 





’ - and 
Harold Mattison, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


2-30 


WANT—AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, February 
March 1, 1925. 





WANT—Lyman or Winchester 5A scope, cross- 
hair reticule. Doc Quick, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 





2-40 

WANT—Ballard, engraved action, single or dou- 
ble set immaterial. Describe. R. A. Kocher, Box 
926, Carmel, Calif. 2-30 


WANT—Ross .303 Mannlicher Austrian Military, 
Spanish Mauser 7-mm., Italian Carcano 6.£-mm., 
German Army Mauser; state exact condition and 
price. Theo. Randau, Crystal Lake, Ill. 2-30 








WANT—..30-caliber standard arms, slide action in 
good condition. Meek, 227 W. Broadway, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 2-30 











WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will y cash or trade 
for other antique arms, if preferred. MeMurdo 
Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 4-30 


_ WANT—Russian “rifle, 7.62-mm., cut down 24 
inches, sporting stock. F. ©. Gilbert, School of 
Mines, Butte, Mont. 2-30 

WANT—.45-70 


carbine; ‘American 


P Springfield 

Pistol-Shooting,”’ Frazer; “American Rifle,” Whelen 
January (1929) RirtemMan. R. Parmelee, 2308 
Lawndale, Evanston, II. 2-30 





WANT—Model .22 T stock pistol grip, military 
fore end without cut for Lyman. G. . Collins, 
Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 2-30 


_ WILL PAY $10 for Colt .45 auto. with good ac- 
tion; condition barrel and bluing immaterial. Tom 
Broad, 1824 Knowles, East Cleveland, Ohio. 2-30 


_ WANT—Colclesser double-bit hunting _ hatchet, 
Nessmuk pattern, as made by Colclesser Bros., of 
Eldorado, Pa. State condition and price. W. M 
Newsom, 228 East 61st St.. New York. 2-30 


WANT—Fulllength resizing dies .30-06, 














.30-40, 


45-70, .30 Luger, No. 6 Ideal powder measure, 
Fecker 12-power scope and mounts. H. Seitz, 
8629 130th St., Queens, New York City. 2-30 








TWENTY-GAUGE Winchester pump, fine inside, 
bluing slightly worn, otherwise perfect, for Zeiss 
Zielklein hunting scope. Dr. H. Rae, Wheatland, 
Wyo. 2-30 


WANT—B. S. A. No. 12 action, Winchester 52 
action; sell set triggers and guard, fits Springfield, 
$15. A. M. Hoover, 1223 31st St., Cheyenne, ba 


WANT—Reasonable, two Krag carbine stocks; 
8- or 10-gauge, full-choke shotgun, single-action tar- 
get, or Bisley same, cheap, in condition suitable for 
rebuilding. Joe Bell, Darlington, Wis. 2-30 





wn 
hm 


WANT—Percussion guns and revolvers, marked 
“Patent Arms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., Colt Pt.” ; 
Colt 6-shot .44-caliber percussion dragoon revolver, 
in strictly new condition; also Colt Army model, 
6-shot, .44-caliber percussion revolver, with half 
fluted cylinder, fine condition; Colt factory altera- 
tion, 6-shot .44-caliber Army model, alter to car- 
tridge by making a new 6-shot cylinder, using ta- 
pered-brass cartridges and loading from front of 
cylinder. Known as Thuer’s patent. Also Colt 
gheretion 6-shot .44-caliber Army model, by mak- 
ing a new 5-shot, .46-caliber cylinder, loading from 
rear; also Remington 6-shot, .44-caliber Navy, same 
alteration. Give condition and price in first letter. 
one Spencers, 111 East Paterson Ave., Columbus. 
Ohio. 2-30 


STANDARD rifle, hand-operated or automatic; 
also .32 Remington, slide action; also .30 Buffalo 
Newton. Warren Dossy, Gladwin, Mich. 2-30 








WANT—Ckeap, Winchester 95 or Remington Ex- 
press chambered for 06 cartridge, any condition. 
W. Giese, West Salem, Ill. 2-30 
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GUN-RESTOCKING and duplicate work — Krag- 
Russians, Springfield - Mausers. Prices reasonable. 
All grades. Photo 10 cents, rebated on order. Clif- 
ford W. Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 5-30 
' 





OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mce- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra- 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new maga- 
zine is considerubly larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined and the 
increased space is permitting a far wider variety of 
gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 


February, 1930 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—tThe largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping, and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading 
writers in their respective fields. Everything facts, 
no fiction. Send us $1 for our special ‘“Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer, consisting of five back issues and 
five coming issues as fast as they are off the press. 
Ten months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T 
you are missing something. Send today. Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, Subscription Department, en 
Ohio. t 





ATTENTION! Krag magazines ground to feed 
long cartridges. Good gunsmithing, reasonable 
Write. H. M. Watson, 1512 Gale Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. 2-30 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING—KENTUCKY RIFLES. 
Our “Old-time’’ gunsmith, probably the greatest 
living authority and workman, will rebore your 
“Kentucky” rifle into ‘‘Tack-hole’ accuracy and 
recondition like new. Few flintlock and percussion 
“Kentucky” rifles for sale. 
BELL, “The Gunman,” 























WANT—Telescope sights, also a Springfield or for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis Lewistown, Pa. 2-30 
Mauser set trigger action for .30-06. C. [ Meri- — Denver, Colo. tf 
ele, Vi rille io. 0 eS STOLEN 
SS . GUNSMITHING, skilled work, restocking, _ re- Wir tas ___STOLEN 

WANT—.30-06 Sporter, reloading tools, mould, building. J. J. Henry, Mason, Il. 2-80 FROM CAR on Lincoln Highway, near Burns, 
etc. Elmer H. Worth, Gladstone, N. J. 2-30 aig ERO RRS OR « Ro a TR Wyo., on November 8, one Krag Sporter, 30-inch 
t KEEP FIT. Try camping. Five-acre river-front 





_ — = _ . * baa >¢ ~ or 
WANT—Certain American firearms made before C¢amp. site, Ozarks, timbered, hunting, fishing, boat- RESET; LURS Geebead Sent, Fase maecetiste 





1876. You may have one or more I require. ing, bathing, 3100; $5 monthly. _ Harry f ubbard. ne Aggy om Magy J gant ng BN poy 
Please advise. S. H. Croft, “Collector,” Cynwyd, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 2-30 Koshollek: high, thick. undercut comb, stream-line 
Pa. 1-31 ~ GUN-REPAIRING 5m cheek piece; knobbed forearm; full pistol grip with 
. a 4 2 - a. 


Custom stocking. Moderate 
prices for finest workmanship. Baker & Kimball. 
Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 4-30 
) es 





lower part flared out and Bakelite cap; forearm 
and grip checked: barrel attached to forearm by 
inside band: no sling swivels but %%-inch black- 


WANT—Fecker scope, large, Fecker mounts, rea- 
sonable, write. Robert L. Avery, 45 Franklin St.. 








‘ranci ali 2-3 ‘ , " ¢ : diamond inlays bordered by gold thread yhere 
ie a ‘ GUN-RESTOCKING, plain or_ fancy, beaver-tail ps belong: stock gone ik ae oil finish : 
orearms. Prices reasonable. J. C€. Denham, 8 trapped steel butt plate with squar check Rifle 

ar » . eee 3 bese - ms F square checks. ifle 
MISCELLANEOUS Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 1-31 perfect inside and out. Six hand-loaded cartridges 





ees = — ; res pita also taken; Peters shells, Government primers, 120- 
KRAG AND RUSSIAN RIFLES REMODELED, SPORTSMEN! CAMPERS! Katahdin cruising grain W. T. & C. hollow point. cater of $20 


cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock completely ax, Maine-made, guaranteed, cuts Hemlock knots. for return of rifle. Chas. O. Lyon, Burns, Wyo. 
remodeled, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. S. H Two pounds, springy French handle, $3. Maxson, 57 2-30 


Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock Ave., Vandergrift, Pa. 2-30 Federal, Springfield, Mass. 2-30 
Old English Blueing \ROBIN HOOD) 
Would have liked our new catalog “15” 


as used by leading - 
American and British Gun Makers Enclose 4c postage for it. 
BOWS-ARROWS 


Cold blue lustre obtained in less than 1 hour 
4 02. bottle sufficient to blue 6 barrels $1.75 Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own 


P. D. JOHNSTONE a . : he - 
22 Stuyvesant Place, St. George oe see 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


Staten Island, N. Y. L. E. STEMMLER CO. 
Est. 1912 ** Dealers write for prices also 









HOW TO SHOOT 


New and enlarged edition, blue cover, 


108 pages with extra il- 
lustrations. Post free . . $1.50 








E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd. 
Orange St., Leicester Square, London, England 























High Grade Sporter Rifles to Suit All Needs 
From Ringing Up Bull’s-Eyes to Bringing 

Down a Deer, Moose or Elephant 
4 






First 
Time 
Ever Offered 


A Left-hand 
Bolt-Action 


Sedgley 
Springfield 
Sporter Rifle 


ni alates? 
Illustrated 


Completely reversed Solid Bolt. Same 
barrel and stock dimensions as reg- 
ular Sedgley Springfield Sporter 






Springfield-Mannlicher 

Type .30-06 Rifle 
THE IDEAL SADDLE RIFLE $ 

20-inch barrel, full length sporting stock, with cheek piece. 

Lyman No. 48 Rear Sight and No. 26 Front Sight, gold 

or ivory mounted on matted ramp with removable guard k 


r 





SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


‘6 
Complete fn, 


Springfield Action, cal. .30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, 
length, 13% inches; drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches; high 
comb; handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. Front sight gold or ivory bead. mounted on matted ramp with removable 
guard. Weight 7% pounds. Every one tested at 70,000 pounds in our own factory. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. fii 507 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Boba os 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN- 
TROPHY COMPETITION 


 Unlimi ted ‘Re-entry 












OPEN TO: Any rifle club affliated with the National Rifle Association and in good standing. 
DATES: January | to December 31, 1930. 
ENTRIES CLOSE: Entries may be made at any time during the year. 
COURSE AND Points will be scored on the following basis: 
CONDITIONS: For applications for Endowment» Membership, which includes Tae 
AMERICAN Ririteman for life, at ‘$100 22... Raeicieces 100 points 
For applications for Life Membership, which includes THE AMERtI- 
CAN RirreMAN for one yéar; at $25- W200 25 points 
For Ba ages for Individual’ Annual’ Membership, which in- 
THE AMERICAN > Ss eee © 3 points 
For cable mt Bboee Ucialue...21e 3c . 1% points 
For subscriptions to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN from “a 
bers or Life Members, at $1 .2.-ccc cucu. ve sens H point 
For applications for Junior Membership, at 25 cents eats Bi poi 
For:team entries in postal ‘matches, at $5 adi sk 6 4 
For individual entries in postal matches, at $1.50 —1........-....... 
For individual entries in postal matches, at $102... 
For individual Junior entries in postal matches; at»25 cent$ 10.2.1. % point 
In the case of memberships and subscriptions, points ‘will be allowed “for new sub- 
scriptions, new annual memberships, and for renewals. Imorder to be classed as 
new, subscriptions or memberships must have been’ lapsed prior to January 1, 1929. 
SPECIAL BLANKS In order to be scored, applications and subscriptions must be submitted 


REQUIRED: on the Special Me te furabias Trophy Match Entry Blank, quanti- 
ties of which will be hed competitors without cost. Entries in 
matches must also be submitted attached to such a blank. 


ARMS, AMMUNI- Any kind of arm or arms, ammunition, or position necessary to persuadé“géod} ‘hon- 

TION, AND est American citizens to subscribe to THz AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, to become mem- 

POSITION: bers of the N. R. A., or to participate in the N. R. A. year-’round program of 
postal matches. 


PRIZES: To the club having the largest aggregate score will be awarded The American Rifle- 
man Trophy for annual competition within the club or for donation .by the club~ 
to a State or regional competition with the rifle or pistol... To.the Secretary of 
the winning club, a Life Membership in the N. R. A. To the second high club, 
a smaller American Rifleman Trophy and a Life Membership to the Secretary. 
In the case of winning secretaries who are already Life Members of the Associa- 
tion, the Life Membership will be given to whomever the Secretary may designate, 
provided such person meets the membership requirements of the’ Association. ” 
To the third high club, merchandise selected at will from the price list of the 
N. R.A. Service Company to a value not exceeding $30. To the Secretary of 
such club, $10 in gold. 

Consolation prizes to all clubs scoring 100 or more points. 


ENTRANCE FEE: Some interest and enthusiasm. 


OFFICIAL Official bulletins showing the standing of competing clubs will be published a 
BULLETIN: in the N. R. A. News Section of Tae American RirFLEMAN magazine, 

































You'll be surprised at the size. and beauty of the trophies 
Get busy now and help win one for your club! 









OLUB SECRETARIES AND RIFLE CLUB 
A OPPPRERS BNEAY YW HERS 51 


~DON’F:PASS THIS UP! 


Somewhere in the U..S..A..are two rifle clubs which this time next year will 
be the proud possessors of real handsome trophies—trophies of a type that they 
up) prebably never could afford to buy out of the club ‘treasury. 34 

The American Rifleman ‘Trophy. for. first, place) in The American -Rifleman 
Trophy Competition is the kind of a prize which you generally see. only, at State 
or National Matches. MS Coe it the Upper TERE corner gees Bat & pene ‘hdee 
of the beauty*of this trophy. ‘The°cup is mounted on a 5-inch “basé- and- the tips 
EP RENES Se ne ee 

y ‘stands. : 

The: second-place trophy, shown on the right, is 18 inches 
high. It:is @ trophy..which would be worthy of any State 
_ Rifle, Association .Match, 

These two-cups,in addition to the other valuable awards, 
including Life Memberships for the successful Club Secre- 
taries,, are to. be awarded absolutely free to rifle clubs, in 
accordance with 'the:conditions which are:given in detail on 
, the. other side-of this page. 

The ‘first: pairof Rifleman trophies to be awarded have 
‘been shipped to: Westric Club, of Chicago; and the Morris 
a (Minn.) -Rifle. Club, winning and. runner-up ‘clubs in the 
1929 competition. ‘There they. will be put; up in some State or local shoots to be com- 
peted. for by State or local shooters, Those. same club members who helped. bring the 

izations now. will have a chance each year to win individual legs 
fine-cups. . Next-year a new. pair.of Rifleman trophies will be awarded the two 
the 





clubs turning in, the highest scores. in. 1930 American Rifleman Trophy Competition. 
~The, year )is, still .young. . The /best .season. for..piling up.a. score inthis unusual match still lies: ahead, 
» Filb‘ont ‘the . entry »blank ‘today; \Mr>) Club ‘Secretary, and place that 30-inch: trophy cup in competition in 
your club next year) If it doesn’t: prove a big» asset in increasing interest and+membership in your outfit, we 
oti nsoiro ENTRY BLANK 
Tie Seteeriay, * * 
Wa hi sions, De CY 
“pipoery. “Sti 
/Yes,.our club wants to enter the 1930 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN TROPHY COMPETITION. Send me a supply of 
the necessary forms and geste radar jeer map aniuparaneioes areceterie 
SF a tai te 8 il 
ey Club MN ae a a A a a A a | 
Secretary ___ peers wane rece 
i a a oe 
hr ie RIE ne Searle rte te atest ter State 


———— Copies Individual Membership folder, PP omer actesaae 1 ac ge ype gget 
Sa ae eh Hae Pheer 
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HESE are the six targets that Mary Ward, nineteen 

year old Chicago schoolgirl, saw across the front 
sight of her rifle in the Dewar Matches at Camp Perry 
last summer—four of them ‘‘possibles’’ at 50 yards— 
two showing a 97 and a 98 at 100 yards. 


In commenting on these targets, Mr. G. Pethard, 
Secretary of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, Lon- 
don, said: ‘‘We should like to offer our sincere congrat- 
ulations to this lady on her splendid shooting. It is in- 
deed one to be proud of!”’ 

Miss Ward, the second woman ever to shoot ina De- 
war Match, shot U.S. .22N. R. A.’s and says, ‘‘they 
never failed me at Camp Perry . . . . and I shall con- 
tinue to use U. S.”’ 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


22 N.R.A. 
Long: Rifle Cartridges 


Mary Ward’s 


| Dewar Targets 








Wires stretched across the muzzle to record the exact 
instant when the shot leaves the gun 


Device which records the precise instant when the 
shot strikes the target 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


a lot of smokeless powder which du Pont 
makes and the ammunition companies load 
must develop the same high standard of veloc- 
ity. In order to insure this uniformity, batches 
of powder are taken out of the mills and sent 
to the laboratories of the du Pont Company, 
where they are subjected to ballistic tests. 


Velocity—SPEED—is measured by the chrono- 
graph—a marvelously precise instrument. (lIl- 
lustrated above.) The shells loaded with the 
powder are fired in a standard shotgun. Stretched 
across its muzzle is a fine copper wire connected 
with the chronograph. The target is also con- 
nected by another electrical circuit to the 
chronograph. The time elapsing between the 
breaking of the wire at the muzzle of the gun 
by the shot, and the breaking of the circuit by 
the shot striking the target is registered pre- 
cisely on the chronograph. This time is then 
translated into terms of velocity. 


Every lot of smokeless shotgun 
powder must develop the same 
velocity as preceding lots, thus 


ensuring that every shell loaded with this batch 
of powder will give uniform execution. 


When the powder is received by the ammuni- 
tion companies, similar tests are repeated in 
their own laboratories—a double check for your 
protection. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the princi- 
pal ammunition manufacturers. They have 
selected du Pont powder because its ballistic 
qualities contribute so largely to the superiority 
of the ammunition, and the consequent success 
of its users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies will con- 
tinue to load those powders ensuring the best 
ammunition possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 
126 years and its present resources can supply 
to ammunition companies the type and quality 

of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manu- 
facturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 


$. PAT 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SMOKELESS .« 


SHOTGUN « 


POWDERS 


For information on Target Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


PRESS OF 
CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., INO, 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 











